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IV.—THE GOLD REGION, 
** Earth, yield me roots; 
Who seeks for better of thee, sauce his palate 
With thy most operant poison. What have we here? 
Gold, yellow, glittering, precious gold." 
SHAKSPEARE. 


HE Gold Region of North Carolina lies west 
of the Yadkin, and the most important mines 
are found between that river and the Catawba, 
in the counties of Rowan, Cabarras, and Meck- 
lenburg. 
The following account, furnished by Colonel 
Barnhardt, is given in Wheeler’s History of the 
State: 


**A Sketch of the Discovery and History of the Reed 
Gold Mine, in Cabarras County, North Carolina, being 
the first Gold Mine discovered in the United States." 

** The first piece of gold found at this mine was in the 
year 1799, by Conrad Reed, a boy of about twelve years 
old, a son of John Reed, the proprietor. The discovery 
was made in an accidental manner. The boy above 
named, in company with a sister and younger brother, 
went to a small stream, called Meadow Creek, on Sab- 
bath day, while their parents were at chureh, for the 
purpose of shooting fish with bow and arrow; and while 
engaged along the bank of the creek, Conrad saw a yel- 
low substance shin- 
ing in the water. 
He went in and 
picked it up, and 
found it to be some 
kind of metal, and 
carried it home. 
Mr. Reed examined 
it, but as gold was 
unknown in this / . 
part of the country 
at that time, he did 
not know what kind 
of metal it was. 
The piece was about < 
the size of a small ~ 
smoothing-iron, 2 

“Mr. Reed car- 7 
ried the piece of 2 
metal to Concord, 4 
and showed it to 
William Atkinson, 
a silversmith; but 
he, not thinking of 
gold, was unable to 
say what kind of 
metal it was. 

“Mr. Reed kept 
he piece for sev- 
eral years on his 
house floor, to lay 
against the door to 
keep it from shut- 








FINDING GOLD. we 


ting. In the year 1802 he went to market to Fayetteville, 
and carried the piece of metal with him, and on showing 
it to a jeweler, the jeweler immediately told him it was 
gold, and requested Mr. Reed to leave the metal with him, 
and said he would flux it. Mr. Reed left it, and returned 
in a short time, and on his return the jeweler showed him 
a large bar of gold, six or eight inches long. The jeweler 
then asked Mr. Reed what he would take for the bar. 
Mr. Reed, not knowing the value of gold, thought he 
would ask a big price ; and so he asked three dollars and 
fifty cents. The jeweler paid him his price. 

** After returning home, Mr. Reed examined and found 
gold in the surface along the creek. He then associated 
Frederick Kisor, James Love, and Martin Phifer with 
himself, and in the year 1803 they found a piece of gold 
in the branch that weighed twenty-eight (28) pounds. 
Numerous pieces were found at this mine weighing from 
sixteen pounds down to the smallest particles. 

“ The whole surface along the creek for nearly a mile 
was very rich in gold. 

“ The veins of this mine were discovered in the year 
1831. They yielded a large quantity of gold. The veins 
are flint and quartz. 

“I do certify that the foregoing is a true statement of 
the discovery and history of this mine, as given by John 
Reed and his son Conrad Reed, now both dead. 

**GrorGE BARNHARDT. 

“ January, 1848.” 

At the present day the surface gold is very 
searce, and the precious ore is found principal- 
| ly in veins of quartz, bedded in the hardest 
black slate. 

The mines are 
located in what 
has been from 
very early times 
an opulent and 
well-peopled dis- 
trict, the theatre 
of many import- 
ant political and 
military events 
before and dur- 
ing our struggle 
for national in- 
dependence. 

What effect 
* the discovery of 
gold may have 
had upon the 
general prosper- 
ity of the region 
we do not know; 
but having heard 
divers and con- 
flicting opinions 
on the subject, 
have dis- 
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creetly concluded to indulge in no speculations} Even our modern statesmen and patriots 
thereon. We will, therefore, resume our nar-| might with benefit peruse the proceedings and 
rative of the observations and adventures of our | resolutions of a simple, earnest people, who ex- 
heroic traveler, Porte Crayon. | pected to stand up to what they Resolved, and 
At Salisbury, the seat of justice of Rowan | did not understand legislating for Buncombe, 
County, he found comfortable quarters at the | that world-famous county not having been then 
Rowan House. The first object which attract- | established. 
ed his attention here was a spry, crockery-col-| In the proceedings of the Committee of Safe- 
ored lad, clothed in red linsey, and tipped off | ty for Rowan County in 1774, we find the fol- 
with an extraordinary crop of red wool. This lowing expressive clause: ‘‘ Resolved, That the 
youth has an uncommon talent for handing hot | cause of the town of Boston is the common 
cakes, and, according to his own account, is a cause of the American Colonies.” 
cross of the Indian and Red Fox. | From Salisbury Mr. Crayon took the coach 
'for Gold Hill, twenty miles distant. He was 
accompanied on this journey by a young gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, who, led by a common 
curiosity, was desirous of visiting the most fa- 
mous of the North Carolina gold mines. Their 
road passed through a pleasantly diversified 
country, budding and blooming under the soft 
influences of spring. Here and there they re- 
marked heaps of red earth, broken rocks, de- 
caying windlasses, and roofless sheds, designat- 
ing the spots where men had wasted time and 
money in searching for ‘‘earth’s most operant 
| poison.” 
As the terrapin in the fable won the race by 
| steady perseverance, so the vehicle that conveyed 
Porte Crayon and his friend at length reached 
Gold Hill. This famous village contains about 


twelve hundred inhabitants, the population be- 
ing altogether made up of persons interested in 


THE RED FOX. |and depending on the mines, There is cer- 
tainly nothing in the appearance of the place or 
Salisbury contains about three thousand in; | its inhabitants to remind one of its auriferous 
habitants, and is a well-built, flourishing town. | origin, but, on the contrary, a deal of dirt and 
Among other notable objects it contains the of- | shabbiness. Our philosophic tourist, however, 
fice where General Jackson studied law, and the | is rarely satisfied with a superficial view of things 
houses which, in earlier times, were respectively | if he can find opportunity to dive deeper in 
the head-quarters of Greene and Cornwallis, as | search of truth. If this retiring goddess is so 





pursued and pursuing they passed through on 
the famous retreat acrossthe Dan. In connec- | 
tion with this event, an interesting anecdote is 
related of Mrs. Elizabeth Steele, one of the 


partial to the bottom of a well, possibly she may 
lie in the bottom of a mine. 

‘*But, Mr. Crayon, how can you say with 
propriety that truth lies any where ?” 








strong-minded women of that day, at whose 
house Greene was entertained the evening of 
the first of February, 1781. 

As he arrived, after a hard day’s ride through 
the rain, he said despondingly to Surgeon Reed 
that he was fatigued, hungry, and penniless. 

It was not long before the distinguished sol- 
dier was seated at a well-spread table, near a 
roaring fire, when his hostess entered, the blush 
of modesty mantling her cheek, the fervor of pa- 
triotism burning in her eye. ‘‘ General,” said 
she, ‘I overheard what you said to Doctor 
Reed ; take these, for you will want them, and 
I can do without them.” So saying, she drew 
two small bags of specie, the savings of years, 
from beneath her apron, and placed them beside 
his plate. 

In the lives of those high-mettled dames of 
the olden time, the daughters, wives, and moth- 
ers of men, the earnest inquirer might find much 
to elucidate that befogged question of the pres- 
ent day, ‘‘ What are the rights of women ?” 


‘* Aroynt thee, Punster! P. , you have 
been reading Shakspeare.” 
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Having presented their credentials to the su- | a Cornish man, a handsome, manly specimen of 
perintendent of the works, the travelers were a Briton. With bluff courtesy he addressed our 
politely received, and in due time arrangements | adventurers : , 
were made to enable them to visit the subter- | “You wish to see every thing right, gentle- 
ranean streets of Gold Hill. The foreman of | men ?” 
the working gangs was sent for and our friends; ‘‘ We do.” 
placed under his charge, with instructions to **Then meet me at the store at eight o’clock 
show them every thing. Matthew Moyle was | this evening, and all things shall be in readiness.” 
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MAT MOYLE AND NICKY TREVETHAN. 


Eight o’clock soon arrived, and all parties were 
met at the place of rendezvous. Moyle and his 
assistant, Bill Jenkins, looked brave in their 
mining costume. This consisted of a coat with 
short sleeves and tail, and overalls of white 
duck. A round-topped wide-brimmed hat of 
indurated felt, protected the head like a helmet. 
In lieu of crest or plume each wore a lighted 
candle in front, stuck upon the hat with a wad 
of clay. Crayon and his companion donned 
similar suits borrowed for their use, and thus 
accoutred the party proceeded immediately to 
the mouth of the ladder shaft. This was a square 
opening lined with heavy timber, and partly oc- 


cupied by an enormous pump used to clear the 
mines of water and worked by steam. The 
black throat of the shaft was first illuminated 
by Moyle, who commenced descending a narrow 
ladder that was nearly perpendicular. Porte 
Crayon followed next, and then Boston. The 
ladders were about twenty inches wide, with one 
side set against the timber lining of the shaft, 
so that the climber had to manage his elbows 
to keep from throwing the weight of the body 
on the other side. Every twenty feet or there- 
about the ladders terminated on the platforms 
of the same width, and barely long enough to 





enable one to turn about to set foot on the next 
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ladder. In addition, the rounds and platforms 
were slippery with mud and water. As they | 
reached the bottom of the third or fourth ladder | 
Crayon made a misstep which threw him slight- 
ly off his balance, when he felt the iron grasp of 
the foreman on his arm: 

‘“* Steady, man, steady!” 

‘**Thank you, Sir. But, my friend, how much | 
of this road have we to travel ?” 

‘* Four hundred and twenty-five feet, Sir, to 
the bottom of the shaft.” 

‘*And those faint blue specks that I see 
below, so deep deep down that they look like 
stars reflected in the bosom of a calm lake, 
what are they ?” 









DESCENDING THE LADDER-SHAFT. 


‘** Lights in the miners’ hats, who are work- 
ing below, Sir.” 

Porte Crayon felt a numbness seize upon his 
limbs. 

** And are we, then, crawling like flies down 
the sides of this open shaft, with no foothold but 
these narrow slippery ladders, and nothing be- 
tween us and the bottom but four hundred feet 
of unsubstantial darkness ?” 

“This is the road we miners travel daily,” 
replied the foreman; “ you, gentlemen, wished 
to see all we had to show, and so I chose this 
route. There is a safer and an easier way if 
you prefer it.” 

Crayon looked in the Yankee’s face, but there 
was no flinching there. 

“Not at all,” replied he; “I was only asking 
questions to satisfy my curiosity. Lead on until 
you reach China; we'll follow.” 

Nevertheless after that did our hero remove 
his slippery buckskin gloves and grip the mud- 
dy rounds with naked hands for better security ; 
and daintily enough he trod those narrow plat- 
forms as if he were walking on eggs, and when 
ever and anon some cheery jest broke out, who 
knows but it was uttered to scare off an awful 
consciousness that, returning again and again, 
would creep numbingly over the senses during 
the intervals of silence ? 

But we can not say properly that they ever 
moved in silence, for the dull sounds that ac- 
companied their downward progress were even 
worse. The voices of the workmen rose from 
the depths like inarticulate hollow moanings, 
and the measured strokes of the mighty pump 
thumped like the awful pulsations of some earth- 
born giant. 

Heated and reeling with fatigue, they at 
length halted at the two hundred and seventy 
foot gallery. Here they reposed for a few min- 
utes, and then leaving the shaft walked some 
distance into the horizontal opening. At the 
end they found a couple of negroes boring in 
the rock with iron sledge and auger. Having 
satisfied their curiosity here, they returned to 
the shaft and descended until they reached the 
three hundred and thirty foot gallery. Here 
appeared a wild-looking group of miners, twenty 
or more in number, who had crowded on a nar- 
row gallery of plank that went round the shaft 
until it seemed ready to break with their weight. 
A number of negroes were huddled in the en- 
trance of an opposite gallery, and among them 
our friends preferred to bestow themselves for 
better security. 

The miners were congregated here, awaiting 
the explosion of a number of blasts in the main 
gallery. The expectancy was not of long dura- 
tion, for presently our friends felt and heard a 
stunning crash as if they had been fired out of 
a Paixhan gun, then came another and another 
in quick succession. They were soon enveloped 
in an atmosphere of sulphurous smoke, and as 
the explosions continued Boston remarked, that 
in afew minutes he should imagine himself in 
the trenches at Sebastopol. 
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BORING. 


When the blasting was over the men returned 
to their places, and Moyle, having requested his 
i visitors to remain where they were, went to give 
' some directions to the workmen. During his 
' absence, Boston, with the characteristic sharp- 
/ ness of his people, commenced prying about 
him. 

““What the deuce,” quoth he, “is in these 
bags on which we are sitting ?” 

i “ Oh, nothing!” replied Crayon, in a listless 
tone. 

**But the bags are full,” persisted the Yan- 
kee; ‘‘ and I guess there must be something in | 
them.” 

* Salt, perhaps.” 

**T guess they have no particular use for salt 
down here.” 

“Gold dust, maybe,” and Crayon yawned. 

“T've a mind to see, just to satisfy my curi- 
osity,” said Boston, opening his penknife. 

He quietly slit one of the canvas bags, and 
taking out a handful of coarse black grains 


handed them over to Crayon. 
Our hero opened his eyes, and then put a 
pinch of the substance into his mouth. He 


i sprang up suddenly as if he had been shot at. 
‘**Mind your light! Gunpowder, by Heaven! 
come, let us leave.” 
‘* Wait a minute,” said Boston, “until I re- 
turn the powder and close the bag securely.” 
And having done this with great sang froid, 
he followed Crayon’s suggestion. 
When the foreman returned, our friends de- 
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scended to the bottom of the mine with- 
out further stoppages. Here they found 
a number of men at work, with pick 
and auger, knocking out the glittering 
ore. The quartz veins are here seen 
sparkling on every side with golden 
sheen. At least soit appears; but the 
guide dispelled the delusion by inform- 
ing them that this shining substance was 
only a sulphuret of copper, the gold in 
), the ore being seldom discernible by the 
naked eye, except in specimens of ex- 
traordinary richness. Several of these 
specimens he found and kindly present- 
uit 4 i ed to the visitors. 

Having, at length, satisfied their cu- 
[om and beginning to feel chilled by 
their long sojourn in these dripping 
abodes, our friends intimated to their 
guide that they were disposed to revisit 
W the earth’s surface. 

The question then arose whether they 
should reascend the ladders, or go up in 
t the ore bucket. The ladders were more 
s fatiguing, the bucket more dangerous, 
- and several miners counseled against 
attempting that mode. Moyle, how- 
ever, encouraged them with the assur- 
ance that they did not lose many men 
that way. Crayon settled the question 
by the following observation : 

‘* Sometimes it is prudent to be rash. 
I'm tired; and, paying due respect to 
the calves of my legs, I have concluded to try 
the bucket.” 

The bucket is a strong copper vessel about 
the size of a whisky barrel, used to carry the 
ore to the surface. It is drawn up through the 
shaft on a strong windlass worked by horse-pow- 
er. The operation is double—an empty bucket 
descending as the loaded one ascends, One of 
the risks from ascending in this way is in pass- 
ing this bucket. Crayon stuck his legs into the 
brazen chariot, and held the rope above. Moyle 
stood gallantly upon the brim, balancing him- 
self lightly with one arm akimbo. The signal- 
cord ‘was jerked, and up they went. 

Slowly and steadily they rose. Crayon talk- 
ed and laughed, occasionally trusting himself 
with a glance downward, hugging the rope 
closer as he looked. Moyle steered clear of 
the descending bucket, and in a short time our 
hero found himself at the mouth of the shaft. 
With much care and a little assistance he was 
safely landed, and the foreman again descended 
to bring up the Yankee. 

As Moyle went down, Crayon, with due pre- 
caution, looked down into the shaft to watch 
the proceeding. He saw the star in the miner's 
helmet gradually diminish until it became a 
faint blue speck scarcely visible, «Then other 
tiny stars flitted around, and faint, confused 
sounds rose from the awful depth. At the sig- 
nal the attendant at the windlass reversed the 
wheel, and the bucket, with the men, began to 
ascend. 
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While Crayon watched the lights, now grow- 
ing gradually on his sight, he was startled by a 
stunning, crashing sound that rose from the 
shaft. The first concussion might have been 
mistaken for blasting, but the noise continued 
with increasing violence. The signal-chains 
rattled violently, and the windlass was imme- 
diately stopped. Loud calls were heard from 
the shaft, but it was impossible to distinguish 
what was said amidst the confused roar. 

‘* Stop the pump!” said Crayon to the ne- 
gro. ‘*I believe the machinery below has giv- 
en way.” 

The negro pulled a signal-rope connected 
with the engine-house, and presently the long 
crank that worked the pump was stopped; at 
the same time the frightful sounds in the shaft 
ceased. The adventurers in the bucket then 
resumed their upward journey. When they 
arrived at the mouth of the shaft Moyle nimbly 
skipped upon the platform. Boston, who was 
in the bucket, was preparing to land with more 
precaution ; but the horse, probably excited by 
the late confusion, disregarding the order to 
halt, kept on his round. The bucket was drawn 
up ten or twelve feet above the landing, and its 
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brim rested on the windlass. Boston, to save 
his hands from being crushed, was obliged to 
loose his hold on the rope, and throw his arms 
over the turning beam. One moment more, 
one step further, and the bucket, with its occu- 
pant, would have been whirled over and precip- 
itated into the yawning abyss from which they 
‘had just risen. Moyle looked aghast—the ne- 
gro attendant yelled an oath of mighty power 
and sprang toward the horse. The movement 
would have been unavailing, for the horse was 
on the further side of his beat; but it appears 
he understood Mumbo Jumbo, and, at the tal- 
ismanic word, the brute stood still. Cuffee 
seized his head and backed him until the bucket 
descended to the level of the platform, and the 
Yankee was rescued from his perilous position, 
altogether less flurried and excited than any of 
the witnesses. 

Crayon then ascertained that his surmise in 
regard to the hubbub in the shaft was correct. 
At a point about a hundred and fifty feet from 
the bottom some of the pump machinery was 
accidentally diverted from its legitimate busi- 
ness of lifting water, and got to working among 
the planks and timbers that lined the shaft, 





crushing through every thing, and sending a 
| shower of boards and splinters below. The 
| fracas was appalling, and, but for the prompt 
| stoppage of the machinery, serious damage and 
| loss of life might have been the result. 

As they were about to leave Porte Crayon 
| approached the negro. 

** Uncle,” said he, speaking with evident em- 
barrassment, ‘‘ you have been at some trouble 


\ | | on our acecount—got us safely out of the shaft. 


I wish to thank you, and to offer you some re- 
muneration in the shape of a present. If, in- 


|; | deed, you, who are continually up to your knees 
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ASCENDING BUCKET-SHAPT. 


| | in gold, would condescend to look upon a pitiful 


piece of silver.” 
** Silber, Massa?” ejaculated Cuffee, opening 


it | his eyes. 


** Yes, I take the liberty,” continued Crayon, 
‘* of offering you a trifle,” and, with a sheepish 


i | air, he dropped half a dollar into the extended 


| palm. 
**In a place where you habitually tread gold 
under your feet, I am really ashamed to offer 
you baser metal.” 
‘* Silber, Massa!” said Cuffee, grinning from 


| | ear to ear, ‘‘why I ain’t seed sich a sight sence 


| last Christmas ;” and he louted so low that his 
| ragged hat swept the ground. 

As the strangers retired the voice was heard 
still muttering : 

“Think nothin’ of silber, eh! 
dat’s money. Dese yaller stones ain’t no use 
to us. Silber! ke, he—dem’s gemplums sure 
enough.” 

Before they parted Crayon formally returned 
his thanks to the foreman, and delicately hinted 
at remuneration. The offer met a polite but 
decided refusal from the manly Englishman. 

Altogether the visit to the mine occupied 
about four hours, and the travelers were suffi- 
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ciently fatigued to appreciate their 
beds that night. 


On the following morning they vis- ~ 


ited the works accompanied by the 
superintendent, who explained tothem 
in a satisfactory manner the whole 
process of getting gold. In the first 
place, the ore taken from the mine 
is broken with hammers to the size of 
turnpike stone. It is then subjected 
to a process of grinding in water, 
passing through the crushing, drag- 
ging, and stirring mills, until it is re- 
duced to an impalpable powder, or, in 
its wet condition, to a light gray mud, 
which is washed down, and collects 
in a large vat below the mills. From 
this it is carried in wheel-barrows to 
the cradles. The cradles are eighteen 


or twenty feet long, formed from the & 


trunks of trees split in twain and 
scooped out like canoes. They are 
laid upon parallel timbers with a 


slight inclination, and fastened to- 7 


gether, so that a dozen or more may 
be moved with the same power. They 
are closed at the upper end, open at 
the lower, and at intervals on the in- 
side are cut with shallow grooves to 
hold the liquid quicksilver. The 
golden mud is distributed in the up- 
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AT MOUTH OF BUOCKET-8HAFT. 


per end of these cradles, a small 
stream of water turned uponit, and 
the whole vigorously and continu- 
ally rocked by machinery. The 
ground ore is thus carried down 
by the water, the particles of gold 
taken up by the quicksilver, and 
the dross washed out at the lower 
end, where a blanket is ordinarily 
kept to prevent the accidental loss 
of the quicksilver. Aftereach day's 
performance the quicksilver is tak- 
en out, squeezed in a clean blanket 
or bag, and forms’a solid lump 
called the amalgam. This amal- 


> gam is baked in a retort, the quick- 


silver sublimates and runs off into 
another vessel, while the pure gold 
remains in the retort. 

Although this is the most ap- 
proved mode yet known of sepa- 


—— rating the gold from the ore, it is 


so imperfect that, after the great 
works have washed the dust three 
or four times over, private enter- 
_ prise pays forthe privilege of wash- 
ing the refuse, and several persons 
make a good living at the business. 
These private establishments are 

less complicated and far more pic- 
turesque in appearance than the 
great ones.- The only machines 
necessary there are the cradles and 
the motive power, half a dozen 
lively little girls from twelve to 
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fifteen years of age. This power, if not so re- 
liable and steady, is far more graceful and en- 
tertaining than steam machinery. Although 
the fastidious might find fault with their ap- 
parel, yet the graceful activity of these bare- 
footed lasses as they skip and dance over their 
rolling stage, with elf-locks waving free, cheeks 
rosy with exercise, and eyes bright with fun, is 
far more pleasing to the eye of taste than the 
strained, extravagant, and unnatural postur- 
ings of your Ellslers and Taglionis that we 
make such a fuss about, excelling them as the 
wild rose of nature does the bewired and painted 
artificial, or—ah !—as the—Crayon suggests— 
as freckles and dirt excel rouge and tinsel. 
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As our artist was amusing himself sketching 
one of these establishments, he observed the 
children at a neighboring shed apparently in 
consultation. Presently the tallest one among 
them approached him, and after hovering around 
for some time, at length leaned over and ad- 
dressed him in a whisper: 

‘*T say, man, when you've done here, please 
come up our way and give us a touch.” 

Gold Hill, we were informed, belongs to a 
Northern company. The works are on a more 
extensive scale than at any other point in 
North Carolina. They give employment to 
about three hundred persons, and seem to be in 
a highly prosperous condition. The working 
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BILL JENKINS. 


of the mines is chiefly under the direction of 
Englishmen from the mining districts of Corn- 
wall, and negroes are found to be among the 
most efficient laborers. All the machinery of 
the different establishments is worked by steam 
power except the windlasses for raising the ore, 
where blind horses are used in preference. 

Having stuffed his knapsack with specimens 
of ore, and enriched his portfolio with several 
portraits of the miners, Porte Crayon with his 
companion took the stage and returned to Salis- 
bury. 

‘**T pray, come crush a cup of wine, rest you 
merry.” What's this? An invitation to a 
May-day picnic. The earth has already put 
on her summer livery, wearing it daintily and 
fresh like a bran-new gown. The southern 
breeze blows balmily, all perfumed like a sweet 
damsel just come from her toilet. -The birds 
sing like fifers, and the meads, bepranked with 
flowers, vie in beauty with our fashionable hotel 
carpets. Woods, breezes, birds, and flowers— 
all nature joins in the invitation. 

At an early. hour on the third of May a nu- 
merous and brilliant company took the cars at 
the Salisbury dépét in answer to the foregoing 
invitation. There was broadcloth and beanty 
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in proper proportions, 
and a profusion of flow- 
ers, wit, and merriment. 
The disembarkation at 
Holtsburg developed 
still further the inten- 
tions and resources of 
the party. Numerous 
mysterious hampers were 
transferred from the bag- 
gage-car to the platform 
of the station-house, and 
a brace of Cuffees, bear- 
ing instruments of mu- 
sic, made themselves a 
part of the company. 

This couple remind- 
ed one of Don Quixote 
and his Squire done in 
ebony. Alfred, the fid- 
dler, was a lathy, long- 
armed, knock - kneed 
black, with a counte- 
nance that vied in rue- 
fulness with that of the 
Knight of La Mancha ; 
while Simon, the tam- 
bour-major, was a short, 
wiry, jolly-faced fellow, 
t who thumped his sheep- 

® skin with a will. Of 
these, however, more 
anon. 

The idea of ‘‘dan- 
cing on the green” is 
eminently poetical, but 
quite absurd in practice ; 
the managers of the pic- 
nic had therefore wisely 
determined to take advantage of the springy 
floor of the Holtsburg station-house. This was 
pleasantly situated near the silvery Yadkin, in 
the midst of a beautiful woodland, and a more 
fitting locality could not have been selected. 
They were at first somewhat disconcerted at 
finding the station-house entirely occupied with 
bales of hay; but this untoward circumstance 
was so turned to account by the ingenuity and 
energy of the gentlemen that it was afterward 
esteemed a lucky hit. The bales were rolled 
out on the platforms, arranged around the room, 
and piled up at one end, where they served ad- 
mirably for tables, seats, couches, galleries, and 
added greatly to comfort and the appearance of 
the scene. 

The early part of the day passed most agree- 
ably in rufal walks, music, dancing, cards, and 
conversation. Then the mid-day feast was 
spread and eaten, of course. Every body pro- 
nounced every thing delightful, every body was 
pleased, and every body was quite right. The 
bright Champagne foamed in o’erflowing bump- 
ers. The corks flew about like shot in a sharp 
skirmish. Much store of wit and mirth, which, 
like the music in the bugle of Munchausen’s 
postillion, had remained congealed by the frost 
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of ceremony, now broke forth spontaneously, un- 
der the melting influences of wine. The fid- 
dier struck up a merrier tune, and even Alfred's 
rueful visage seemed to catch a gleam of jollity. 
The tambourine boomed and jangled with re- 
doubled power as the excited Simon rapped the 
sounding sheepskin consecutively with knuckles 
kneepan, pate, and elbow. Alfred’s legs and 
arms worked like the cranks of a grasshopper 
engine, going at thirty miles an hour. The 
spirit of the dancers kept pace with the music 
until the approach of evening warned them to 
get ready for the train which would bear them 
back to Salisbury. Things were packed up, 
and the necks of several bottles of Champagne, 
discovered among the stuff, were broken off to 
pass away the time while they waited for the 
train.” 

‘*What a delightful day we've had! How 
charmingly every thing has passed off! not an 
incident to mar the enjoyment!” 

Just then. Alfred appeared on the platform, 
his trembling knees knocked together, his bosom 
heaved like a blacksmith’s bellows, his face was 
ashy pale, and his eyes rolled upward with a} 
mingled expression of terror and despair. For | 
some moments he was dumb; but his attitude | 
and accessories told his story—a grief too big 








Simon looked on aghast. 

“‘Somebody done sot on her!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Alfred at length spoke: ‘‘Da! dat fiddle is 
done ruinged !” and again relapsed into dumb- 
ness, while two big tears gathered in his eyes. 
The hearts of the spectators were touched, and 
they crowded round the unhappy negro. 

‘*Why, Alfred,” cried one, ‘it can be mend- 
ed.” 

‘* Never, massa, she'll never sound agin."” 

‘** Pass round your hat, Alfred.” 

That was a woman’s voice. God bless the 
ladies! May their kind hearts never know sor- 
row! 

The hat circulated, and substantial sympathy 
showered in it so freely that there was present- 
ly enough to buy two fiddles. A glow of hap- 
piness overspread the minstrel’s face, and as he 
acknowledged and pocketed the contents of the 
hat, he glanced again at his mutilated instru- 
ment. 

**T specks I kin mend her up yit.” 

Now Simon was an interested spectator of 
these proceedings, and when he saw the turn 
things had taken he grew thoughtful and began 
to scratch his head. Anon he disappeared, and 
after a short time returned with tears in his 


for words. In one hand he held an empty bag, eyes, uttering groans and lamentations. 


and in the other his tuneful friend and com- 
panion, the fiddle. But in what a case! splint- 
ered, smashed, mammocked, bridge and sound- 


} 


‘* Well, Simon, what has befallen you?” 
** Oh, master,” replied Simon, with a tragedy 
countenance, ‘‘I wouldn't a had dis to happen 


ing-post gone, the tail-piece swinging by the | for five dollars; jis look at dis tambourine— 


idle strings. 


busted clean through.” 
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| sheepskin can be easily replaced. Your esti- 
| mate of five dollars damages is excessive. In 
| my judgment, a judicious expenditure of ten 
cents will put every thing in statu quo ante bel- 
lum. Here is a dime, Simon.” 
| During this discourse the tambour-major 
looked very sheepish and restive, but habitual 
| deference for the opinions of the dominant race 
induced him to accept the award without de- 
| murrer, only observing, as he joined in the gen- 
| eral laugh, : 
| **T mought as well not a-broke it.” 
Meanwhile one of the company had got hold 
of the broken tambourine-head, declaring that 
| the events of the day deserved to be written on 
| parchment. 
| A call was made upon the company for poet- 
ical contributions, which was answered by a 
| shower of couplets. A committee appointed to 
collect and arrange the proceeds reported the 
following : 





VERSES WRITTEN BY A PICNIC PARTY ON THE NEAD OF 
A BROKEN TAMBOURINE WITH A CORKSCREW. 


“ Of all the year, the time most dear 
Is buxom, blooming, merry May ; 
In woodland bowers we gather flowers 
From morning fair to evening gray. 


“Time we beguile with beauty's smile, 
And sweetly while the hours away, 
Champagne sipping. lightly tripping, 
Like lambs skipping in their play. 


** Music sounding, mirth abounding, 
Old care drowning in the foam 
Of sparkling bumper—fill a thumper 
/ And we'll drink to friends at home. 








““DAT FIDDLE DONE RUINGED.* ‘* Pray mind your work and pop the cork, 
; . : : . i Just take a fork if corkscrews fail; 
i ‘*How did this occur, Simon?” said the *Think'st thou, because thou'rt virtuous, 
gentleman, examining the broken instrument. | There shall be no more cakes and ale ? 
‘*Why, master, I don’t know exactly how it | “ To ladies eyes "neath southern skies, 
come; but I specks somebody put dere foot in | To those we prize on earth most dear, 
5 it.” Another brimming goblet fill— 
. . | But, hark! the warning whistle near. 
‘“*T would not be surprised,” returned the ex- | ie ™ sa aida ~ ‘ 
aminer, ‘if some one had put his foot in it. Ree IN fh ha inact afr dam 


- - : To Holtsburg’s halls a farewell—hic ; 
Now, Simon, you perceive the frame of the To Yadkin's bowers and fragrant flowers— 


tambourine is perfectly sound, and the cracked Quick—transit gloria mundi—sick.” 
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WHEAT AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. considerable vigor on the verge of the tropics. 
BY T. B, THORPE. The highest condition of man—the perfection, 
OF all the plants cultivated, wheat is the most | indeed, of the race—has always been associated 
important to the welfare of man; for pure | with wheat-producing and wheat-consuming 
wheat is the standard of food, and, more than | countries ; and this is true from the days of the 
the precious metals, the standard of all values. | Pharaohs downward to the enlightenment of the 
It is chiefly the product of temperate climes, but | present times. The rice-eating nations are in- 
it is successfully cultivated within seven or eight | ferior to the consumers of wheat. In the Arc- 
degrees of the polar circle, and flourishes with | tics, where fish is the chief food, and in the 
Tropics, where acid fruits predominate, man 
approximates the inferior animals, and his civ- 
ilization is of a physical character. As we de- 
scend in the scale of human degradation, we 
find the root-eating Indians of America at the 
= lowest extremity of the scale. We are, there- 
=e or = | fore, Justified in looking upon # grain of wheat 
~ : | with an interest bordering on veneration, and 
< = 3 | every thing connected with its history assumes 

i ae | positive importance. 

No record remains of its first cultivation, and 
| the best-informed differ as to its origin. It is 
| maintained by some that wheat, as at present 

known, is an artificial product. In confirma- 
| tion of this hypothesis is adduced the fact, that 
| wherever the early history of the cultivation of 
any species is known, it is found that the hus- 
bandman first applied to his use the imperfect 
plant growing wild about him. He finds some 
| berry, the taste of which is agreeable, and in 
order to have it more plentiful he begins its im- 
provement; the desired object is accomplished, 
and, finally, a fruit is produced so superior to 
the one found growing wild that it is impossible 
to trace any necessary resemblance. Analogous 
to this example, it is thought, is the origin of 
wheat; and botanists distinguished for their ac- 
quirements profess to have found the important 
progenitor in a grass growing wild on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, known to scientific men 
by the name of egilops. 
Strabo mentions the spontaneous growth of 
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wheat in the Persian province of Mazenderan, 
and in the country of the Musicans, to the north 
of India. More modern travelers profess to have 
found wheat and barley growing wild in some 
parts of Mesopotamia, and upon the undulating 
prairies of Texas. According to the soundest 
judgments, however, wheat, as we know it, is 
really one of those products in the development 
of which by special culture man_has done the 
least, for through all time it has not changed 
its character. The various kinds of wheat, when 
grown together, never cross; and hybrids, when 
they do occur, are not maintained beyond the 
second generation, without an infusion of new 
vigor from the parent stock. Hence, if the 
exgilops and wheat mingled, the hybrid would 
either have perished after a year or two, or 
would have returned to its original type. It 
must also be remembered that it is the very na- 
ture of the plant for the flower not to open itself 
until after the process of fecundation is accom- 
plished. 

It is remarkable how slight are the differ- 
ences among the known varieties of wheat, 
particularly when compared with the changes 
wrought by culture in the apple, the peach, and, 
above all, the dahlia, which, in the course of 
half a century, has given more than four hun- 
dred varieties, many of which are at an im- 
mense distance from the original type found in 
Mexico. The unvarying nature of wheat is 
strikingly demonstrated in the fact that, how- 
ever degenerated it may become, it is instantly 
restored by attentive cultivation ; that the selec- 
tion of the finest grains for seed has no influence 
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whatever on the subsequent harvest; and 
that wheat, notwithstanding all pains that 
may be taken to force its culture, has a nat- 
ural tendency to the normal weight peculiar 
to the species. 

The wonderful vitality of all seeds is pro- 
verbial. That of 
wheat is more re- 
markable than any 

; other kind, for its 
< grains are suscep- 
tible of being pre- 
served to an indef- 
inite period of time, 
for it seems that 
age neither injures 
their vitality 
nor their val- 
ue for bread. 
Wheat has 
been known 
to be cover- 
ed with wa- 
ter of floods 
so long that 
every other 
kind of veg- 
etation was 
utterly de- 
stroyed, and 
yet, on the 
subsidence of the waters, it has sprung up 
from the root, and come to perfection. Quite 
recently a scientific gentleman, making ar- 
cheological researches in the south of France, 
in some of the ancient tombs, fourteen centu- 
ries old, found imbedded with some preserved 
bodies a species of wheat, it being the habit, 
in the days of the first Gallic kings, to place 
in the coffins of embalmed persons a few of 
these almost indestructible seeds. Some of this 
wheat was sown, and the gentleman was sur- 
prised to see it sprout forth from sixteen to twen- 
ty stalks from each grain. As they grew they 
became angular, and much stronger and more 
vigorous than the common wheat. 

The family of Sir William Symonds, of Hamp- 
shire, England, brought into that country some 
wheat from Thebes. The mummy from which 
it was taken must have been embalmed more 
than three thousand five hundred years ago. 
This wheat was planted and thrived, and pro- 
duced over one thousand six hundred grains 
from fifteen stems which sprung from a single 
seed. One of the most interesting circum- 
stances connected with this reproduction of an- 
cient wheat was this, that the specimen pro- 
duced was such as Pharaoh saw in his dream : 
‘* Behold, seven ears came up in one stalk, full 
and good.” From this great increase it is nat- 
urally suggested that wheat now grown is a de- 
generate class of the same species formerly 
common in Egypt; else, it is argued, how could 
the Egyptians have supplied the Assyrian, Gre- 
cian, and Roman empires from their super- 
abundance above their own wants ? 
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There is still an- 
other inherent vir- 
tue about wheat 
over every other 
seed. This is its 
power to thrive at 
a temperature de- 
structive to ordin- 
ary vegetable life. 
While the farmer 
sits cozily by his 
winter fire, and 
looks out upon the 
frozen landscape, 
he can not help 
thinking of the del- 


withutan icate young wheat 

AD YPTIAN WHEAT, FROM ; 

SEED FOUND IN THE MUMMY. plants, of what - 
their condition : 


do they vegetate when all else in nature is tor- 
pid? Covered with snow as it is, the agricul- 
turist knows that his young wheat still vegetates, 
still ‘‘ works,” and in spite of the freezing blast 
and the pervading death chill, which rests upon 
the landscape, extends its roots down into the 
soil in search of nourishment. The botanists 
inform us gravely that, in wheat, this is “a spe- 
cific vitality.” So wonderful, indeed, is the 
power of wheat to resist cold, that a grain 
dropped upon the thick ice over a congealed 
river has been known to sprout and send out 
through a small orifice a blade two or three 
inches long, the roots at the same time pene- 
trating into the very heart of the hard-ribbed 


ice.* 





* Staunton (Va.) Vindicator. 





The agricultural wealth 
of the most ancient of 
countries, Egypt, consist- 
edinits wheat. Not only 
was her dense population 
supplied with a profusion 
of the necessaries of life, 
but Egypt was a granary 
where, from the earliest 
times, all people felt sure 
of finding an abundant 
store of corn. Seven 
years of plenty afforded, 
from the superabundance 
of the crops, a sufficiency 
of food to supply the 
whole population during 
seven years of dearth, as 
well as ‘‘all countries” 
which sent to Egypt ‘“‘to buy,” when 
Pharaoh, by the advice of Joseph, laid 
up the annual surplus for that purpose. 


- The contrivances for irrigation among the 


people were perfect. Sculptures are quite 
common representing canals conveying the 
water of the annual inundation into the 
fields; and the proprietor of the estate 
may sometimes be seen plying in a light 
punted skiff, superintending the main- 
tenance of the dykes, or other important 
matters connected with the lands. According 
to Strabo, the system of agriculture was so 
perfect that ‘‘art contrived sometimes to sup- 
ply what nature denied, and by means of canals 
and embankments, there was little difference in 
the quantity of land irrigated, whether the in- 
undation was deficient or abundant.” 

In working the soil the Egyptians were equal- 
ly remarkable. In one of their memorable 
paintings (still fresh in outline and color after a 
lapse of two or three thousand years), we find ev- 
idences of care calculated to shame the boasted 
improvements of modern agriculturists. In one 
picture in which the sowing of grain is repre- 
sented, is to be seen a plow drawn by a pair 
of oxen, followed by the sower scattering the 
seed from a basket. Following on is another 
plow, while a roller, drawn by two horses abreast, 
completes the performance. In the preserva- 
tion of wheat the Egyptians also excelled all 
other people, their granaries being perfect. It 
is a curious fact that recent writers, in discuss- 
ing this subject, after the most laborious re- 
search, have suggested the very modes employed 
by Joseph—that of stone repositories under 
cover, hermetically sealed ; and it is probable 
that wheat thus disposed of in the dry climate 
of the Nile would last perfectly sound for untold 
years. Unhappily for the welfare of society in 
modern times, our ingenuity is not taxed for the 
erection of granaries, as we have no surplus crop 
to put away against years of scarcity. - 

The Israelites may also be reckoned among the 
great agricultural people of antiquity. Their 
sojourn in Egypt made them more particularly 
acquainted with wheat. Nearly the whole pop- 
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ulation were virtually husbandmen, and per- | 
sonally engaged in its pursuits. Gideon was | 
thrashing wheat by the wine-press, to hide it | 
from the Midianites. At the building of the | 
Temple, Hiram, king of Tyre, permitted Solo- | 
mon to cut cedar and fir-trees upon Mount Leb- 
anon, to aid in its construction, for which Sol- | 
omon repaid him with wheat and oil. 

The Chinese, as a nation, have undoubtedly 
existed for more than three thousand years, and | 
their preservation can alone be accounted for by 
their great love of agriculture. Every year, from 
time immemorial, at the opening of spring, a 
solemn festival is celebrated, in which the ruler | 
of this vast empire, surrounded by princes of | 
the blood, the nobles of the court, and the most 
distinguished cultivators of the soil, with all the 
pomp of a great sovereign, takes the plow in his | 
own imperial hands, and, turning up a furrow | 
in a field consecrated to this sacred use, plants 
therein the five kinds considered most necessary 
to the support of man, viz., two kinds of millet, 
beans, rice, and lastly, as most important of all, | 
wheat. This ceremony is considered so memor- | 
able, that the Emperor, although looked upon 
as a divine being, prepares himself for its per- | 
formance by a three days’ fast, and the offering 
up of solemn sacrifices. In all the provinces 


of the empire this festival is solemnized by the 
viceroys and governors, accompanied by the 


As in 


chief mandarins of their departments. 


sembled to besiege Troy, 


the palmy days of Rome, the pursuit of agricul- 
ture in China is more esteemed than that of 
commerce ; and among the precepts which every 
| governor of a province is obliged to teach to the 
assembled people is, ‘‘ that if the plowman’s es- 
tate enjoys public esteem, there never will be 
want in the land.” 

Homer relates that of the vast host that as- 
only one-tenth could 
be spared for the active purposes of war, the 
remaining nine-tenths being employed in culti- 
vating the surrounding country. Taking the 
story as a fair representation of the usual com- 
missariat in Homer’s time, it is evident that 
cities must have fallen or held out according as 


| the harvest favored the slow operations of the 
| besiegers. 


The unrivaled literature of Greece, however, 
affords but little information regarding the prac- 
tical details of husbandry. The Romans, on the 
contrary, were a great agricultural people. They 
held the cereal grains in such honor, that glory 
was called by them Adorea, from Ador, a kind 
of wheat. The law of the Twelve Tables con- 
demned to death any adult who let cattle in to 
graze at night in a field of grain, or who cut grain 
in an unripe state. One of the very first insti- 
tutions of Romulus was that of the priests of the 
fields, whose number he fixed at twelve, and of 
whom he was one. Their dress of honor was a 


| crown of wheat-ears attached by a white band, 
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and this dignity lasted through life, 
and could not be lost by exile or cap- 
tivity. The citizens of republican 
Rome engaged in the cultivation of 
the soil were esteemed as a class su- 
perior in rank and dignity to those in- 
habiting cities, and it was a mark of 
dishonor for a man to leave the fields 
to adopt a city life. While the Ro- 
mans borrowed from the Greeks much 
of their literature, they created an orig- 
inal one of their own, of which rural 
affairs formed the substance and inspi- 
ration. The striking fact has been 
noticed, that while among the Greeks 
the names of their illustrious families 
are borrowed from the heroes and gods 
of their mythology, the most famous 
heroes among the Romans—such as the 
Pisones, Fabii, Lentuli—have taken 
their names from their favorite crops 
and vegetables. We know that the 
Romans, even in their earliest history, ‘ 
were exceedingly covetous of grain, or { 
rather of lands, for it was in the produce 
of the soil that their principal and al- 
most only wealth consisted, Often the 
very hands which guided the plow, 
periodically wielded the truncheon of 
the Roman armies. Cincinnatus thrice 
left the plow to save the Common- 
wealth, then as successively returned 
to his rural pursuits. Cato was an 
orator, general, and censor, yet he sup- 
ported himself upon eight acres of 
land, which he himself tilled, his hab- 
itation a hut, and his food esculent plants. Reg- 
ulus was found plowing when he was informed 
of his elevation to the consular dignity. The 
fall of the Roman empire was marked by the con- 
stantly increasing neglect of agriculture, and its 
ruin was finally consummated when those en- 
gaged in it were held in contempt. Then the 
fairest parts of the empire were abandoned to 
nature, and regions once calling forth the warm 
eulogy of the pastoral poets for their rich 
abundance, became the seat of decay and deso- 
lation. 

Of all the festivals indulged in by the Romans, 
that dedicated to the honor of Ceres, who, as 
the Greeks held, invented agriculture, was one 
of the most innocent and joyous. It was really 
a salutation to the promise of the opening spring. 
It took those engaged in it into the green fields, 
and surrounded them with rural associations. 
The time set apart was eight days in the begin- 
ning of the month of April, and the matrons 
who more particularly officiated in the cere- 
monies were not only distinguished for their 
virtues, but they prepared themselves by sev- 
eral days’ abstinence from wine and every car- 
nal enjoyment. In commemoration of Ceres, 
these matrons bore before them lighted torches, 
and whoever attended upon them without invi- 
tation was looked upon as profane, and was 
punished with death: 

Vor. XV.—No. 87.—U 








CERES. 


“ But chief, with fragrant prayer the gods implore 
And Ceres, chief, with annual feasts adore ; 
When winter flies, and spring new robes the ground, 
When mild the wine, and lambkins gayly bound ; 
When sweet to slumber on the grass reclined 
Where the thick foliage murmurs to the wind ; 
The sky her temple, and the turf her shrine, 
Her pure libation, honey, milk, and wine." 

Under the Goths and Vandals, and other bar- 
barian conquerors of Europe, agriculture during 
the Middle Ages seems to have been almost for- 
gotten. Its revival, together with other arts 
and sciences, very strangely commenced among 
the Saracens of Spain, who devoted themselves 
to the cultivation of that subjected country with 
an hereditary love for the occupation. By them 
and their successors, the Moors, agriculture in 
Spain was carried to a height which, perhaps, 
has not since been surpassed. It is said that 
as early as the tenth century the revenue of 
Saracenic Spain alone amounted to as much as 
that of all the rest of Europe at that time. The 
ruins of their noble works for irrigating the soil 
still attest their skill and industry, and put to 
shame the ignorance and indolence of their suc- 
cessors. . 

In the ancient empire of Peru agricul 
seems to have reached a high degree of perfec- 
tion. The ruins of basins and canals, frequently 
carried through immense tunnels, prove the skill 


and industry of its people in irrigation. A single 
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aqueduct has been traced by its ruins five hun-| their food in a fluid state seems beyond contra- 
dred miles. They cultivated the sides of the | diction, but how this is accomplished is not 
mountains by means of terraces, which retained | clearly understood. How the phosphate of lime 
forced soil, and were skilled in the use of ma-| and other insoluble substances are absorbed by 
nure. That on which they chiefly depended was | the delicate roots is a profound mystery. Plants 
guano, and their Incas protected the deposits | in health, however, possess the power of intelli- 
by strict laws, and made it penal to go upon the | gent selection, and the roots of each will feed 
islands except at stated times. From this pic- | only upon such substances as are best calculated 
ture of the triumphs of peaceful pursuits we | to promote their growth, and if they can find 
naturally turn to the contemporaneousempire of | nothing genial, they will either starve or, driven 
Mexico, which was renowned for bloody laws | by hunger, they will partake of the poison around 








and a sanguinary religion, its rulers knowing 
nothing of value of the cereal grains. 

When wheat is planted at a proper depth 
and in a favorable soil, it vegetates slowly, 
pushing to the surface one cylindrical filament, 
while numerous fibres strike downward into the 
earth. These supply the plant with nourish- 
ment, and in due time a knot is formed at the 
surface of the soil from which several roots and 
stems branch out—this is called the tillering of 
the wheat. As the plant advances toward per- 
fection new roots near the surface become the 
chief source of nourishment, and in a rich com- 
post soil, where there is room, numerous stems 
arise forming a tuft, from each of which springs 
a stalk, sustaining an ear well filled with seeds; 
hence the power of this plant for the tremen- 
dous increase above all other useful grains. 
The phenomena of the extension of roots are of 
the most curious interest, for in search of nutri- 
ment they seem to display something more than 
mechanical growth. That all vegetables absorb 





| them and die. A French naturalist, in his en- 
| deavors to comprehend the beautiful laws of 
nature, dissolved together in water various salts, 
and then placed in these solutions growing 
plants, some perfect and others with their roots 
cut off. The mutilated plants absorbed indis- 
criminately all the salts dissolved in the water, 
while the perfect ones separated from the water 
only those required for their healthy existence, 
and rejected the remainder, absolutely acting 
as delicate chemists, and performing functions 
with their simple vessels such as can not be imi- 
tated by the most complicated laboratory of sci- 
ence. 

Botanists claim to know two or three hun- 
dred kinds of wheat. M. Phillippari, in the 
year 1842, professed to be cultivating, near Ver- 
sailles, no less than three hundred and twenty- 
two varieties. There are, however, only three 
principal kinds so different in their appearance 
that they need to be particularly noticed. These 

are the hard wheats, the soft wheats, and the 





DIFFERENT KINDS OF WHEAT. 
1. Egyptian Wheat.—2. Spelter Wheat.—3. Polish Wheat.—4. Single-grained Wheat.—5. Common Bearded Wheat. 
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REAPING WHEAT. 


Polish wheats. The hard varieties are the | drical in appearance. They are delicate spring 


products of warm climates, such as belong to 
Italy, Sicily, and Barbary. The soft varieties 
are the products of the United States and of 
the northern countries of Europe, as Belgium, 
Britain, Denmark, and Sweden. The Polish 
wheats are from the country from whence they 
derive their name, and are similar to those of 
temperate regions; it is only in their external 
form that they are distinguished from other 
wheats. The hard wheats have a compact 
seed, nearly transparent, which when shattered 
break short and display a very white flour 
within. The soft wheats peculiar to our own 
fields have an opaque coat, and when first 
reaped give way readily to the pressure of the 
finger and thumb ; they must be well dried be- 
fore they can be manufactured into flour. The 
Polish wheats have a long chaff, and are cylin- 





wheats, but not very productive in our country, 
and hence are only cultivated by American 
farmers by way of experiment. 

The hard wheats produce the greatest amount 
of gluten, a tough substance containing much 
nutriment and readily promoting that fermen- 
tation which makes light bread; hence it is 
that in Italy we meet with so many rich pastes 
which form so large a part of the food of the 
people of that country. The soft wheats con- 
tain, on the other hand, the greatest quantity 
of starch, which fits them for vinous fermenta- 
tion, encouraging brewing and distilling, and 
the consequent evil of the abuse of intoxicating 
liquors. 

No one who has the least fondness for na- 


}ture can witness unimpassioned the gradual 


development of the young wheat. In early 
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spring the ground spreads away, as far as the | 


eye can reach, in dark masses slightly tinged 
with green; a few days pass away and the sun- 
kissing slopes grow more luxuriant, and hour by 
hour we note the changes, until a vernal carpet 
of more delicate hues than ever greet the eye of 
the most favorite sultana completely hides the 
mother earth; now it is that the delicate blades 
begin to multiply and strengthen under the ge- 
nial influences of the ripening sun. The quiet 
days wear away, and the long sweeps of brilliant 
verdure begin to palpitate under the soft whis- 
perings of the breeze, and the hopeful plant 
springs upward with visible rapidity, suggesting 
rich stores of golden fruit as the reward of the 
husbandman’s toil. The season of fruition ap- 
proaches ; the brilliant tints of rapidly-circulat- 
ing juices begin to yield to the graver ones of 
golden hues. The long nights of the harvest- 
moon tempt us into the open air, and we find 
the precious life-preserving cereal waving its 
matured heads in joy, and fairly laughing in its 
abundance. 


Now the ardent beams of the sun pour down, 
| and where, but a few weeks since, was the dull 
|clod, we find a vast golden shield, reflecting 
back those brilliant rays, and yet absorbing with 
gluttonous appetite their ripening effects. It is 
| now that the woods are redolent of music. Ev- 
| ery bush has its carol of songsters. The little 
birds have established their young in neighbor- 
| ing branches, and relieved of family cares, they 
join with their offspring in pouring out songs 
of praise at the never-ending prospect of abund- 
ance. The solicitude of the husbandman is 
passed. With a bright eye and a hopeful step 
he summons his laborers to gather in the har- 
vest. Strong arms and merry hearts unite to 
revel among the nodding stalks, now top-heavy 
with their fruitage, and, with the modest bear- 
ing of true worth, leaning upon each other for 
support. The flashing sickle glances in the 
sunlight, and every sweep of the powerful arm 
that wields it brings down the bearded grain, 
while others follow in the reaper’s wake, and 





bind it into sheaves. 
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THE OLD MILL. 


The landscape, however familiar, at this sea- | the heart of man exults, the earth and the air 
son of the year presents scenes of ever-changing | are full of rejoicing. 


beauty. Fleecy clouds, no heavier than gossa- 
mer vapors, float between the sun and the earth, 
casting faint shadows in spots upon the yellow 
undulations of the wheat-fields, literally dim- 
pling their fattened surfaces into smiles; while 
other clouds, more dense, pile up like snow- 
capped mountains in the noonday heats, and 
then, as departing spirits, vanish into thin air. 
The open glades of woodland sparkle in the re- 
cesses, while the preserved monarchs of the for- 
ests, which have escaped the woodman’s axe, 
darken and frown, and give dignity and grand- 
eur to the joyous scene. The streams ripple 
and dance over their gravelly beds, and the 
playful fish, jewel sparkling, leap into the air, 
and then bury themselves away amidst a spray 
of diamond jets. Softened, yet clear against 
the sky, are seen the spires of the distant village 
beautifully contrasting with purple hills. Over 
all nature rests the charm of rich abundance, 


| and then comes the noontide meal. 


| 





The work of the morning is well performed, 
The cot- 
tage maid trips forth, bearing the frugal yet 
substantial repast, such as hungry men and 
maidens most need. A shady spot is selected 
near a spring, which offers its crystal waters to 
the thirsting lips; and happy but fatigued reap- 
ers gather round. Jokes, keen repartee, and 
joyous laughter are often heard, betraying the 
body healthy and the mind at ease. The toil 
of the after-day finished, the sun sinks slowly to- 
ward the west, and the weary laborer homeward 
wends his way. Mingling in the returning 
throng is the well-kept wagon, overflowing with 
luxuriant sheaves, which are soon to be winnow- 
ed of the chaff—for such a term ungrateful man 
applies to the cunningly-devised enfoldings 
which have protected the grain in its infancy 
and in its matured strength. With these inno- 
cent associations, and by these grateful labors, 
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the crop of wheat is secured, the very toil pro- | 
moting health, and every incident favoring se- 
renity of mind. 

Among the things immediately connected, by 
association, with the wheat-field is the mill, 
where the ripened grain is manufactured into 
flour. ‘There is something wonderfully cool 
and refreshing, in the hottest summer day, about 
these old mills. They are favorite spots with 
the juveniles, who delight to listen to the clat- 
ter of their machinery as it mingles with the 
hum of the surrounding forest. Their situation 


is always romantic, for it is in some quiet nook, | 


shaded by rich trees, luxuriating beside the gur- 
gling stream that pours in silver spray over the 
rude dam. ‘The surrounding rocks are covered 
with spray, and where the shadows on the water 
are the deepest and coolest, the sun-fish disport 
themselves, tempting the angler’s art. The old 
moss-covered wheel, as it rolls over and over, 


is musical by its industry, and the falling water | 


quiets the most disturbed mind into sweet repose. 

One of the most touching stories ever told is 
that of Boaz and Ruth. The boasted enlight- 
enment of the nineteenth century, and the ef- 
fulgence of a superior religion, have done no- 
thing to improve upon the deep affection, the 
heartfelt devotion, and the beautiful romance 
of the simple record. In this story, more than 
any where else in the Sacred Writings, do we 
find the most complete and beautiful picture of 
agricultural pursuits as conducted in the patri- | 
archal ages. 
nativity, and, with the husband of her choice, 
had settled among strangers. In time she was 
blessed with two sons and two daughters-in- 
law. Providence, however, dealt bitterly with | 
her, and husband and sons were laid in the | 
grave. Naomi now yearned for the home of | 


her youth, for the land of Judah, and she pro- | 
posed to her daughters-in-law that they should | 
each return to their mother’s house, and that she | 
Orpah kissed Nao- | 


would pursue her way alone. 
mi, and returned back unto her people ; 
said : 


but Ruth 
‘* Entreat me not to leave thee, or to re- 


turn from following after thee: for whither thou | 


goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will 


lodge : thy people shall be my people, and thy 
So Naomi returned, and Ruth | 
with her, and they came to Bethlehem in the 


God my God.” 


beginning of the harvest. 


| Ruth ate what sufficed, and left. 


time to sit beside his own reapers, to eat of his 
bread, and he reached her parched corn, and 
And Boaz 
in presence of the elders ‘of the people took Ruth 
for his wife; and the devoted daughter-in-law 
of the poor widow, a stranger and a widow her- 
self, a humble gleaner in the rich man’s fields, 
became, as a reward for her virtues, a princess 
in the land, and her descendants were Jesse and 
David, and the Star of Bethlehem shone on the 
‘*son of David” and the descendant of the hum- 
ble Ruth. 

In the parable of the sower, our Lord men- 
tions an increase of thirty, sixty, and a hundred 
fold. Such an increase, although above the 
average rate, was, in ancient times, greatly ex- 
ceeded, if we are to believe Herodotus, Strabo, 
and Pliny. Herodotus says that the common 
yield of the soil of Babylonia was usually two 
hundred fold, but in favorable seasons three hun- 
dred fold. Pliny estimates the crops of the best 
lands of Byzacium at a hundred and fifty fold, 
and the general crops of Egypt, of Betica, and 
of the Leontines of Sicily, at a hundred fold. 
He mentions a wheat plant of four hundred 
stalks from one seed, sent him from Byzacium in 
Africa by the procurator of Augustus, and says 
that Nero received another from the same place 
bearing three hundred and sixty stalks. 
| Virgil, Theophrastus, Pliny, and other ancient 
| writers who took an interest in agricultural af- 
| fairs, prove that in their time, in countries fa- 


Naomi had left the land of her | vored by nature, the farmers cut forage from 


| their wheat twice in the year, and then grazed 
| their ¢ cattle on it, obtaining by this means a 
| large increase of the crop. The most robust 
| varieties of wheat are seldom injured by the cold 
of winter, as might be apprehended ‘from ad- 
vanced vegetation. 

Among naturalists of later times we find that 
M. Deslongchamps counted four hundred and 
fifty grains yielded by one seed, and that he saw 
one hundred and fifty-two stalks coming from 
one root. Shaw acknowledges the present of a 
wheat plant from the Governor of an Algerian 
province having eighty stalks, and mentions one 
of a hundred _d twenty stalks in the possession 
of the Pasha of Cairo, Sir Humphry Davy, in 
his Agricultural Chemistry, mentions one of a 
hundred and twenty, and Duhamel speaks of 
two seeds, each of which produced one hundred 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Now Naomi had a wealthy kinsman whose | and forty stalks, and six thousand grains. Francis 


name was Boaz, and Ruth proposed that she | 
should glean in his fields. 


| de Neufchateau quotes the history of tufts from 


While engaged in this | rough grains, containing from one hundred to 


labor Boaz asked, Whose damsel is this? So the | three hundred and seventy-sixears. At Kerinon 


servant set over the reapers showed him all that | 
Ruth had done for Naomi since the death of her 
husband, and how she had left father and moth- 
er and the land of her nativity and come unto 
a people whom she knew not heretofore. And 
the heart of Boaz was touched at the evidence 
of so much devotion, and he privately com- 
manded his young men to let Ruth glean with- 
out hinderance even among the sheaves, and 


near Brest, were seen, in 1817, one hundred and 
fifty-five ears growing from one root. D’Albut, 
chief gardener to Louis Philippe, reports a plant 
growing near Mantes which produced fifty-two 
ears and two thousand two hundred and forty 
grains. Deslongchamps, by planting wheat in 
drills (after the manner of the Chinese), fre- 





quently obtained twenty and thirty ears from 


| one seed. 
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ordered them to let fall some of the stalks that| Charles Miller, of the Botanic Garden, at Cam- 
she might glean them. He invited her at meal | bridge, England, in June, 1776, selected a grain 
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BOAZ AND RUTH. 


of wheat that seemed ready to branch out, pulled 


it up, and on the 8th of August, divided it into | 
eighteen parts, each of which he replanted sep- | 


arately. Every one of these new plants put 


about August and go into the grouud, where it 
is probable they remain during the winter in the 
pupa state, and become flies the next season, 


‘when the wheat is in bloom. ‘‘ Pop goes the 
forth several lateral shoots, when they were again | 


weasel,” is an expression on every one’s tongue, 


uprooted in September, divided, and replanted. | yet few understand the origin of the saying. By 
The seventy-six shoots thus obtained underwent | giving its history, we may also learn something 
a similar operation in the course of the ensuing | of the habits of the weevil. According to “ re- 


March and April, finally developing in all five 
hundred plants, from which came twenty-one 
thousand one hundred and nine ears, producing 
forty-seven pounds and a half of grain, or four 
million seven hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
and forty seeds. 

Hardy as wheat is, it is subject to many dis- 
eases, and also suffers from insects. The weevil 
is quite familiar. Its young is supposed to be 
deposited in the ears of wheat, which they leave 





liable tradition,” a famous Methodist preacher, 
by the name of Craven, was once preaching in 
the heart of Virginia, when he spoke as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Here are present a great many profes- 
sors of religion, who are sleek, fat, and good- 
looking, yet something is the matter with you. 
Now you have seen wheat which was plump, 
round, and good-looking to the eye, but when 
you weighed it you found that it was only forty- 
five or perhaps forty-eight pounds to the bushel, 
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when it should be, ifa prime article, sixty or sixty- | of the earth, break through the thin shell which 


three pounds. Take a kernel of this wheat be- 
tween your thumb and finger, hold it up to the | 
light and squeeze it, and ‘ pop goes the weevil.’ | 
Now, you good-looking professors of religion, | 
you are plump and round, but you only weigh 
forty-five or forty-six pounds to the bushel. What | 
is the matter? Ah, when you are taken be-| 
tween the thumb of the law and the fore-finger 
of the Gospel, ‘ Pop goes your weevil.’” 

In rainy seasons wheat is subject to a disease 
known as the blight. On examining a grain 
thus affected with a powerful microscope, it is 
found to consist of hard shell filled with white 
powder, the dust containing no trace of starch ; 
it consists entirely of microscopic threads which | 
are dry stiff worms. When placed in water 
these worms exhibit hygroscopic motion for a 
few moments. When the wheat is new, they 
soon make other manifold movements which 
are unmistakable signs of life. When the 
grain is old, it requires several hours, or some- 
times even days, before they resume motion and 
life. Ina single grain of affected wheat, there 
are generally several thousands of these worms. 
They have no sexual distinctions; they are the | 
offspring of other forms. Before a blight comes | 
on there are found from ten to twelve larger | 
worms in each kernel which is about to be af- | 
fected, and the females of these larger worms | 
have been observed to lay eggs. If blighted | 
wheat is sown with sound, the worms, after a | 
few weeks, and when the sound wheat has germ- 
inated, are awakened into life by the moisture 





has confined them, and follow the dictates of 
individual enterprise. The great mass of them 
die, but a few reach the germinated wheat, and 
effect a lodgment in the stalk under the form- 
ing leaves. They are carried up in dry weather 
by the growth of the plant, and in wet by their 
own exertions. As they are dried up most of 
the time, they suffer no considerable change 


| until they enter into the forming kernels and 


lay their eggs. By the time the wheat is ripe 
the parent insects are dead. Those remaining 
are dried into almost nothing, the egg-shells are 
absorbed, and the grain is apparently filled with 
nothing but white powder. 

The Greeks claimed to be the inventors of 
bread, and this trait of their national vanity was 
exhibited in spite of the fact that they were 
dependent upon Egypt for wheat. The art of 
making loaves, however, passed from Greece 
into Rome. The distinctions of leavened and 
unleavened bread are of time immemorial. As 
early as the days of Pliny the Gauls made use 
of yeast, and their descendants are still famous 
for their light rolls, and for being great con- 
sumers of them. For many centuries among 
the rich circular slices of the crusts of bread 
were used instead of plates, and after dinner 
these ‘‘ dishes for the occasion” were distributed 
among the poor. 

Harvard University, the mother of all our 
colleges, and now so rich in funds, was at one 
time obliged to depend in part for the support 
of her little band of officers on the annual con- 
tributions of wheat collected by the peck from 
scattered log-granaries of Massachusetts. 

It is mentioned in the memoir of Lord Ma- 
cartney’s embassy to China, that wheat is plant- 
ed with a hoe in holes, and covered as in plant- 
ing beans, and that the harvest by this method is 
not only larger on a given area, but the quantity 
of seed thus economized was estimated as suffi- 
cient to feed all the inhabitants of Great Britain. 

A New Zealand chief, when on a visit to the 
English settlement in New Holland, on leaving 


| to return home, was observed to take with him 


| a quantity of wheat. On reaching his friends 
| he greatly surprised them with the information 
| that it was the grain from which the English 
| made the biscuit which they ate on board the 
|ship. He divided his precious store among 
those present, recommending them to plant 
what they received in the ground. A few fol- 
lowing his directions, the wheat sprang up and 
| grew well; but the barbarians, impatient for the 
| product, and expecting to find it, like the pota- 
to, gathered round the roots, dug it up, and 
finding no bulbous formation, burned up the 
crop in disgust. 
At the massacre at Big Bottoms, after the 
| Indians had killed the whites, before they set 
fire to the block-house, they carefully removed 
| the meal and grain which they found, and de- 
| posited it at a distance in small heaps on the 
ground, in order that they might not, in burn- 
ing it, give offense to the Great Spirit. 
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Humboldt states that a negro slave of Fer- | 


nando Cortez was the first who cultivated wheat 
in New Spain. He planted three grains of it 
found among the rice included in the military 
stores brought from the parent country. He 
also noticed in the San Franciscan convent, 
where San Francisco now stands, preserved as 
a precious relic, the vessel containing the first 
wheat which Fray Iodoro Rixi de Gaute had 


sown in that city, he having commenced its | 


cultivation upon ground attached to the con- 
vent before the primitive forest had been entire- 
ly felled. 

The highest price that flour has reached dur- 
ing a period of sixty years was in 1796, when 
it sold at sixteen dollars a barrel. In 1817, it 
was quoted at fourteen dollars. In 1847, the 
period of the Irish famine, flour never exceeded 
ten dollars. The prices of breadstuffs were 
higher in 1855 than for sixty years, if we ex- 
cept the seasons of 1796 and 1817. From the 
minutes kept at the office of the Van Rensselaer 
Mansion at Albany for sixtyzone years, where 
large amounts of rents are payable in wheat or 
a cash equivalent, on the Ist of January of each 
year, we learn that wheat has only five times 
been two dollars or upward a bushel, while it 
was seventeen times at one dollar, and twice at 
seventy-five cents. The average price for the 
whole period was one dollar and thirty-eight 
cents, and for the last thirty years one dollar 
and twenty-five cents. 


Fluctuations in the price of flour are ascribed | growing State of the Union. 


to speculations by capitalists. That moneyed 
men may affect a locality for a few days is pos- 
sible, but no combination of all the bankers in 
existence can command the price of breadstuffs. 
The world consumes eight thousand millions of 
bushels of grain of some kind every year, and 
the cost is about four thousand millions of dol- 
lars. What we shall give for this important 
necessity for the preservation of our race, is 
hidden among the mysteries of nature, depends 
upon the machinery of the seasons, upon the 
will of God. In the deep caverns of the north 
He prepares the hoar frosts which kill the roots; 
from the evanescent clouds come the rains and 
the dews which rust the stalks; the rays of his 
sun wilt up the germinating flower; and from 
Him come also those secret influences which 
ripen the crops and spread them upon the 
ground, in every quality of real wealth more 
valuable than gold. 

The progress of the cultivation of wheat in 
our own country presents not only a subject of 
intense interest, but also one of great national 
congratulation. Prior to the year 1800, agri- 
culture was confined to the Atlantic States. 
Preceding that time, the revolutionary condi- 
tion of France, and the war which involved the 
whole of Europe, taken in connection with the 
limited space devoted to wheat culture, enabled 
our farmers to realize such high prices, that, as 
a class, they reveled in unbounded prosperity. 
In 1796, the high price obtained for flour, as a 





| 


| 





natural consequence, diverted capital from other 
channels to be employed in tilling the soil, and, 
with this impulse, in the brief space of half a 
century we find the vast and fertile valley of the 
Mississippi reclaimed from nature and waving 
with golden crops. The settlement of California 
opened a still larger granary, one that is sur- 
passing the wheat-bearing capacity of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio combined. From 
the census we learn that Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Florida, do not raise wheat enough for their 
own consumption. That eight States only raise 
a substantial surplus, the remaining four, viz., 
Delaware, Kentucky, Missouri, and Iowa, raising 
only a nominal surplus. Eight principal man- 
ufacturing States, and ten planting States, do 
not raise their own bread. California now raises 
a trifling surplus, and New York nearly balances 
her production by consumption. A very few 
years only must elapse ere all these statistics 
will be changed. In twenty years the rich fields 
of the great West have been opened up to the 
agriculturist, and in that time Buffalo and Chi- 
cago have become the greatest grain marts of 
the world. Who can calculate the wonderful 
changes of another score of years? Texas, at 
present the producer of cotton and sugar, will 
soon step into the arena, as the great wheat- 
It is calculated 
that at the very moment she obtains the means 
of internal transportation, by the completion of 
railways already begun, her wheat crop will be 
worth millions, and absolutely surpass in value 


| her exports in the more talked of product cot- 


ton. 

Buffalo in the State of New York, and Chicago 
in the State of Illinois, are the two great grain 
ports of the world. Thirty years ago, the first 
cargo of wheat was landed upon the wharves of 
Buffalo, and at that time Chicago may be said 
to have had, comparatively speaking, no com- 
mercial existence whatever. Now, Buffalo has 
a commerce of thirty millions of bushels of 
wheat annually, and Chicago is destined soon 
to rival her sister city in the accumulation of 
the prime necessary of life. Thus we have at a 
glance a succinct view of the almost incompre- 
hensible growth of the ‘Great West,” and an 
apparent security that ‘‘the season” may be un- 
favorable in the Atlantic States, and yet, in the 
heart of our continent the grain may ripen into 
an abundance ; or if this should not be, still, in 
the far-off fields of California, and in the dis- 
tant prairies of Texas, the crops may be abund- 
ant; so that nothing but an unusual visitation 
of Providence (such as we have no reason to ex- 
pect) would destroy it at one time over all our 
widely-extended fields.* 

* The grain depositories of the world rank in import- 


ance as follows: Buffalo, Chicago, Archangel, Galatz, 
Ibraila, St. Petersburg, Odessa, Dantzic, Riga. 
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LOUI8 XVI. AND LA PEROUSE. 


THE STATES-GENERAL. 
BY JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 


S the clock at Versailles tolled the hour of | 
twelve at midnight of the 10th of May, | 
1774, Louis XV., abandoned by all, alone in his | 


chamber, died. In the most loathsome stages | 
of the confluent small-pox his body had, for | 
several days, presented but a mass of corruption. | 
Terror had driven all the courtiers from the por- | 
tion of the palace which he occupied, and even | 
Madame du Barry dared not approach the bed 

where her paramour was dying. The nurse, | 
hired to attend him, could not remain in the | 
apartment, but sat in an adjoining room. A 

lamp was placed at the window, which she was 

to extinguish as soon as the King was dead. 

Eagerly the courtiers watched the glimmering 

of that light that they might be the first to bear 

to Louis, grandson of the dying King, and heir 
to the throne, the tidings that he was monarch 

of France. 

Louis was then hardly twenty years of age. 
His wife, Maria Antoinette, daughter of Maria 
Theresa, Queen of Austria, was nineteen. They 
had been married four years. Maria Antoinette 
was one of the most beautiful of women; but | 
from infancy she had been educated in the be- 
lief that kings and nobles were created to illus- 
trate life by gayety and splendor, and that the 
people were created only to be their servants. 

The taper was extinguished, and the crowd 
of courtiers rushed to the apartment of the dau- 
phin to hail him as Louis XVI. The tidings, 
though expected, for a moment overwhelmed 
both Louis and Maria; and, encircled in each 
other’s arms, they fell upon their knees, while 








Louis exclaimed, ‘‘O God, guide us, protect 
us. Weare too young to govern!” They then 
entered the grand saloon, where they received 
the congratulations of all the dignitaries of the 
Church and the State. All were anxious to 
escape from the palace, whose atmosphere was 
tainted, and hardly an hour elapsed ere the new 
court, in carriages and on horseback, left Ver- 
sailles, and were passing rapidly to the chateau 
of Choisy, one of the favorite rural palaces of 
Louis XV. The loathsome remains of the de- 
parted King were left to the care of a few under 
servants to be hurried to their burial. The 
people, who detested the dead monarch, hissed 
the corpse and could hardly be restrained from 
pelting it with mud. 

It was not yet four o’clock in the morning. 
The sleepless night, the chill morning air, the 
awful scene of death from which they had come, 
oppressed all spirits. Soon, however, the sun 
rose, warm and brilliant ; a jocular remark dis- 
pelled the mental gloom, and in two hours they 
arrived at the castle, a merry party exulting in 
the new reign. 

The education of Louis XVI. had been such 
that he was still but a boy, bashful, self-distrust- 
ing, and entirely incompetent to guide the king- 
dom through the terrific storm which for ages 
had been gathering. He had not the remotest 
idea of the perils with which France was sur- 
rounded. He was an exceedingly amiable 
young man, of morals most singularly pure for 
that corrupt age, retiring and domestic in his 
tastes, and sincerely desirous of promoting the 
happiness of France. Geography was the only 
branch of learning in which he appeared to take 
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any special interest. He framed, with much | credit was soon gone, and the treasury empty. 
sagacity, the instructions for the voyage of La| Calonne was in agony. At last he ventured 
Perouse around the world, in 1786; and often | gently to intimate that the clergy and the nobles 
lamented the fate of this celebrated navigator, | must consent to be taxed. It was the signal 
saying, ‘‘I see very well that I am not fortu-| for an immediate assault. Calonne was liter- 
nate.” ally hooted down, and was compelled to resign 
Louis XVI. had no force of character, and, | his office and to fly from France.* 
destitute of self-reliance, was guided by others. In the mean time the well-meaning, weak- 
At the suggestion of his aunt he called to the | minded King, having no taste for courtly pleas- 
post of prime minister Count Maurepas, who | ure, and no ability for the management of af- 
was eighty years of age, and who had been | fairs, either unconscious of the peril of the State 
living thirty years in retirement. Thus France | or despairing of any remedy, fitted up a work- 
was handed over, in this hour of peril, to a king | shop at Versailles, where he 2mployed most of 
in his boyhood and a prime minister in his dotage. | his time at a forge, under the guidance of a 
Turgot was minister of finance. The kingdom | blacksmith, tinkering locks and keys. 
was in debt $800,000,000 (4,000,000,000 francs). ‘The King,” says his master workman, Ga- 
As the revenue was by no means ‘sufficient to|min, ‘‘was good, indulgent, timid, curious, 
pay the interest upon this debt and the expenses | fond of sleep. He passionately loved working 
of the government, loans were continually re-| as a smith, and hid himself from the Queen 
sorted to, and the State was rapidly drifting to and the court to file and forge with me. To 
bankruptcy. To continue borrowing was ruin. | set up his anvil and mine, unknown to all the 
To impose higher taxes upon the people impos- | world, it was necessary to use a thousand strata- 
sible; they were already starving. There was | gems.” 
no resort but to tax the clergy and the nobles.| The clergy now placed one of their own num- 
The moment this plan was proposed a burst of | ber, M. Brienne, Archbishop of Toulouse, in 
indignation rose from bishops and dukes which | the ministry. He was a bold, resolute, ambi- 
overwhelmed the minister, and he was driven | tious man, and a great favorite with the Queen. 
in disgrace from his post. ** Public credit being dead,” said a wag, ‘‘an 
Necker was now called to the ministry, a} Archbishop was summoned to bury the re- 
Protestant banker of great wealth from Geneva. | mains.” But the treasury was empty. Money 
Warned by the fate of Turgot, he at first did | must be had. None could be borrowed. No 
not venture to propose taxing high-born like low- | more could be extorted from the exhausted peo- 
born men, but suggested economy, reform, cut-| ple. At last even Brienne ventured to suggest 
ting off pensions andsinecures. Butthese meas- | a territorial tax which should fall upon all land- 
ures were as unpalatable as taxation. Mur-| edproprietors alike. There was an instantane- 
murs loud and prolonged arose. Necker was ous shout of indignation from the whole privi- 
in despair.* He borrowed. Soon none would | leged class, and ‘“‘ Hustle him out!” was the cry. 
lend. In this exigence he published a state- | He was hustled out. 
ment of the finances, hoping that ecclesiastics At Brienne, almost beneath the shadow of 
and nobles, who owned more than two-thirds of | the towers of the Archbishop’s chateau, there 
the real and personal estate of the realm, would | had sat, while these scenes were transpiring, ‘‘a 
consent to bear their share, with the impover- | dusky complexioned, taciturn boy, under the 
ished people, of the expenses of the Government. | name of Napoleon Bonaparte.” This boy, for- 
This Compte Rendu au Roi frightened the nation | getful of the sports of childhood, was gazing 
and exasperated the nobles. One-third of the | with intensest interest upon the conflict, and by 
revenue was exhausted in paying the interest | untiring study, night and day, was girding him- 
upon the debt; and that debt was fast increas- | self with strength to come forth into the arena. 
ing. The Church and the nobles must bear| He had already taken his side as the inexorable 
their share of taxation. There is no other re-| foe of feudal privilege, and the friend of popu- 
sort. Scarcely had Necker uttered these words | lar rights. He had already incurred the frown 
ere the shout arose from Court and Church, | of his teachers for the energy with which he ad- 
‘* Away with him!” No mortal man could | vocated in his themes the doctrines of equality. 
stand the storm. Necker was driven into exile.t As Brienne, pale, haggard, and trembling, 
M. Fleury, and M. d’Ormesson succeeded ; | frightened by the storm which he had raised, 
honest, kind-hearted men, they could not even | entered his carriage and drove off to Italy, poor 
lift the heavy burden, and retired in dismay. | Louis was left to struggle alone against the 
M. de Calonne, a man of brilliant genius, of | storms of the Revolution. In his perplexity he 
courtly manners, a member of the Parliament, | turned again to Necker. The announcement 
and a great favorite of the nobles, was now | of his recall filled France with enthusiasm, for 
called to the post of impossible achievement. | Necker was the idol of the people. He returned 
With high reputation and the blandishments 
of polished address, he borrowed. The court| * Calonne has published a work upon the French Revo- 
rioted anew in voluptuous indulgence. But | lution, in which he gives an outline of his plan. It will 
seals remain an eternal condemnation of the clergy and the 
* Encyclopedia Americans, Art. Louis XVI. nobles, who so fiercely refused to bear their share of tax- 
+ Hist. Phil. de la Rev. de Fr. par Ant. Fautin Deso- | ation.—See Lect. of William Smyth on the French Revo- 
dourds, i. 58. lution, i. 122, 
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LOUIS XVI. AS LOCKSMITH. 


to Versailles and recommended that a conven- Many of the leading ecclesiastics and nobles 
tion should be assembled, composed of delegates were exasperated, and variousefforts were adopt- 
from the three estates of the realm: the Clergy, ed to prevent the meeting of the States-General. 
the Nobles, and the People. Meetings some- | Strenuous attempts were made to overawe the 
what similar had in past ages been convened, | elections and to intimidate the weak King. 
called the States-General. To this body the These failing, measures were adopted to excite 
state of the kingdom was to be presented for de- | popular disturbance, that stormy times might 
liberation and counsel. | be urged as a plea for postponing an innovation 

‘* We have need,” said the edict of the King, | so dreaded as calling the people into action.* 





‘*of the concourse of our faithful subjects, to 
aid in surmounting the difficulties arising from 
the state of the finances, and establishing, in 
conformity with our most ardent desire, a dura- 
ble order in the parts of government which af- 
fect the public welfare.” 


By bribery, secret agents, and false rumors, a 
riot was fomented in Paris. It was apparent- 
ly judged that if fifty thousand men could be 
turned loose itito the streets, starving and with- 
out work, to pillage and destroy, it would au- 


thorise the concentration of the army at Paris. 


The people are twenty-five millions, the cler- | The deluded rioters could be easily shot down, 
gy and the nobles some two or three hundred | and it could plausibly be affirmed that public 
thousand. It was decided that the States-Gen- | | tranquillity required the postponement of the 
eral should consist of twelve hundred members, | meeting of the States. 
of which the privileged class were to choose | The mob was roused by secret instigators. 
one-half and the unprivileged the other. Thus | Guns were skillfully placed here and there which 
ninety-eight hundredths of the population had | they could seize. ‘Two cart-loads of paving- 
only as many representatives as two hundredths | stones were placed in their way. For twenty- 
enjoyed. Even this the privileged classes loud-| four hours a tumultuous mass of people were 
ly murmured at, declaring that there were three | left to do as they pleased, the Government ap- 
estates, of which the people composed one, and | parently waiting for them to gain strength. But 
they should, therefore, have but one-third of the | the effort was a failure; it proved but an artifi- 
representation. But Necker, whose political | ' cial mob, and the outbreak almost died of itself. 
existence depended upon popular support, was One house, that of M. Reveillon, was sacked, 
firm, and the people chose six hundred depu-| and the wine bottles from his cellar distributed 
ties. | “*"Bee Michelet, L 78 Rabaut de St. Etienne, i 49. 
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through the streets. At length the soldiers 
were called in, and they had hardly made their 
appearance ere the riot was quelled.* 

On the 4th of May, 1789, the States-General 
met at Versailles. The clergy and the nobil- 
ity appeared, by royal decree, attired in purple 
robes emblazoned with gold, and with plumed 
hats. The deputies of the third estate were 
enjoined to present themselves in plain black 
cloaks and slouched hats, as the badge of their 
inferiority. 

On Saturday, the 2d of May, before the 
meeting, the King gave a reception to the dep- 
uties in the magnificent audience chamber of 
the palace. When one of the ecclesiastics or 
nobles presented himself, both of the folding- 
doors were thrown open and his name loudly 
announced; but when one of the third estate 
was presented, one door only was thrown open. 
This studied indignity was, of course, annoying 
to men who were in all respects superior, and who 
were conscious of their superiority to the cor- 
rupt and decaying aristocracy. 

On the Paris Avenue at Versailles there was 
an immense hall, called the Salle des Menus, 
sufficiently capacious to accommodate the twelve 
hundred deputies, and in whose spacious gal- 
leries and side-aisles four thousand spectators 
could be crowded. It was a magnificent hall, 
and was ornamented for the occasion with the 
highest embellishments of decorative art. Here 
the King could meet in one assembly all the 
deputies of the three orders. But the clergy 
and the nobles had already formed the plan of 
insisting that the States should meet in three 
separate chambers, and give three separate 
votes. Thus three hundred ecclesiastics and 
three hundred nobles would give two votes, 
while six hundred of the people would give but 
one ; and thus the unprivileged class would be 
thrown into a hopeless minority, having two to 
one ever against them. This was the last 
chance for the privileged class to maintain their 
domination ; and here, accordingly, they took 
their stand for a desperate battle. The union 
of the orders secured the triumph of the people. 
The division of the orders left the people bound 
hand and foot. All understood the issues of 
the conflict and prepared for the strife. For 
the accomplishment of this plan two other small- 
er halls had been prepared, one for the clergy 
and one for the nobles. 

The 4th of May, the day of the opening of 
the States-General, a solemn procession took 
place. Nearly all Paris flocked out to Ver- 
sailles, which is but ten miles from the metrop- 
olis, and countless thousands crowded the ave- 
nues of the city of the court. Joy beamed from 
almost every face, for it was felt that, after along 
night, a day of prosperity was dawning.t The 

* It has been denied that the nobles were guilty of this 
act. For evidence see ‘‘ Mémoires de Bensenval," t. ii. 
p. 347. “ L'Buvre de Sept Jours," p. 411. “Exposé 
Justificatif" ‘* Bailly’s Mémoires, and M. Rabaut de St. 
Etienne.” 

+ Thiers's History of French Revolution, i. 35. 

+ “ Like the nation I was full of hope, hope that I then 








court, the clergy, and the nobles, appeared in 
extraordinary splendor. But as the procession 
moved along it was observed that the eyes of 
the multitude, undazzled by the pageant of em- 
broidered robes and nodding plumes, were rivet- 
ed upon the six hundred deputies of the people, 
in their plain garb, the advance guard of free- 
dom’s battalions. 

On their arrival at the church the three or- 
ders were seated on benches placed in the nave. 
The King and Queen occupied thrones beneath 
a canopy of purple velvet sprinkled with golden 
fleurs de lis. The princes and princesses, with 
the great officers of the crown, occupied con- 
spicuous pusitions reserved for them by the side 
of their majesties. After imposing ceremonies 
and music by a majestic choir ‘‘ unaccompanied 
by the din of instruments,” the Bishop of Nan- 
cy preached a sermon enforcing the sentiment 
that Religion constitutes the prosperity of Na- 
tions.* 

The next day, May 5, the court and all the 
deputies of the three orders were assembled in 
the great hall to listen to the instructions of 
the King. And here, again, the deputies of the 
people were slapped in the face by an insult. 
A back door was assigned for their entrance, 
which they approached by a corridor, where they 
were kept crowded together several hours, until 
the king, the court, the nobles, and the clergy 
had entered in state at the great portal and had 
taken their seats. The back door was then 
thrown open, and the deputies of the people, in 
that garb which had been imposed upon them as 
a badge of inferiority, were permitted to file in 
and take the benches at the lower end of the 
hall which had been left for them.t 

The King’s speech was favorably received. 
He appeared before the deputies with dignity, 
and recited very appropriately the cordial and 
conciliatory words which Necker had placed in 
his mouth. On finishing his speech he sat down 
and put on his plumed hat. The clergy and 
nobles, in accordance with etiquette, did the 
same. The Tiers Etat, in defiance of eti- 
quette, didthe same. ‘‘ Hats off!” shouted no- 
bles and archbishops imperiously, amazed at 
such impudence. But the slouched hats stuck 
as if glued to the heads, The King, to appease 
the tumult, again uncovered his head ; bishops, 
nobles, and Tiers Etat did the same, and all 
sat for the remainder of the session very polite- 
ly with uncovered heads.t 

The next day the deputies of the third es- 
tate, at the appointed hour, repaired to the hall 


could not suppose vain. Alas! how can one now think, 
without tears, on the hopes and expectations then every 
where felt by ali good Frenchmen, by every friend of hu- 
manity !"—Necker on the French Revolution, 

* Mémoires de Ferriéres. 

+ M. Rabaut de St. Etienne, i. 47. Madame de Staél. 

+ Histoire Parliamentaire, i 356. “Will it be be- 
lieved,"" writes Michelet, ‘‘that this mad court remem- 
bered and regretted the absurd custom of making the 
third estate harangue on their knees? They were un- 
willing to dispense from this ceremony expressly, and 
preferred deciding that the president of the third estate 
should make no speech whatever.” — Michelet, i. 83. 
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FIEST RIOT IN THE FAUBOURG 8T. ANTOINE. 


to meet their colleagues of thé clergy and the 
nobility. None of them were there. They 
had gone to organize in their separate cham- 
bers. The third estate, assuming the name 
of the Commons, abstained from any organic 
measures, and waited to be joined by their col- 
leagues. Thus matters continued for four 
weeks. Upon the decision of this question all 
the issues of reform were suspended. The whole 
nation understood the bearing of the contest, 
and that there was no room for compromise. It 
was adeath-struggle. In one assembly the peo- 
ple would have the majority, for there were sev- 
eral of the nobles like La Fayette, and a large 
number of the clergy, consisting of nearly all 
the parish ministers, who were warmly with 
them. 

During this protracted conflict the higher 
clergy devised the following plan to place the 
commons in a false position: They sent an im- 
posing delegation, headed by the Archbishop 
of Aix, with a pathetic statement of the miser- 
ies of the people, and entreating the commons 
to enter into a conference to devise some plan 
to assuage their sufferings. The move was 
shrewdly contrived. If the commons assent- 





ed, it was the commencement of business with 
three chambers. If they refused, the clergy and 
the nobles would be apparently those who alone 
regarded the people. For a moment there was 
much embarrassment. 

A young man who was unknown to nearly 
all the members rose, and in a calm, distinct, 
deliberate voice, which arrested universal atten- 
tion, said: 

‘*Go tell your colleagues that we are waiting 
for them here, to aid us in assuaging the sor- 
rows of the people ; tell them no longer to retard 
our work; tell them that our resolution is not to 
be shaken by such a stratagem as this. If they 
have sympathy for the poor, let them, as imi- 
tators of their master, renounce that luxury 
which consumes the funds of indigence, dismiss 
those insolent lackeys who attend them, sell 
their gorgeous equipages, and with these super- 
fluities relieve the perishing. We wait for them 
here.””* 

There was a universal hum of approval. All 
were inquiring the name of the young deputy. 
It was Maximilian Robespierre. At last, on the 





*« Bailly’s Mémoires, t. 1, p. 114; Dumont's Souvenirs, 
p. 59. 
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10th of June, the Abbé Sityes* proposed to 
send a last invitation to the other orders to join 
them ; and if they refused, to proceed to busi- 
ness, not as a branch of the Convention but as 
the whole body. The proposition was received 
with enthusiasm. This was Wednesday. The 
next day had been appropriated to religious 
solemnities. Friday, the 12th, was fixed upon 
as the day on which the important invitation 
was to be sent.+ 

The invitation, bold and decisive, excited not 
a little consternation in both of the privileged 
bodies. The curates, among the clergy, re- 
ceived the message with applause, and were in 
favor of compliance. The ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, however, held them in check, and obtained 
an adjournment. The commons waited an hour 


for their acceptance, and then proceeded to bus- | 


iness. Three days were spent in examining 
credentials. On the first of these days, three 
curates left the clergy and joined them ; on the 
second, six; on the third, ten; and then a 
hundred and forty in a body decided to come. 


Several also of the nobles joined them. The | 


body thus organized assumed the name of the 
National Assembly. 


The bishops and the nobles were in great | 


consternation. The accession to the Assembly 
of one hundred and forty of the clergy in a body, 
would invest the Assembly with new authority 
as the true representative of the nation. A 
deputation of the leading bishops and lords 
hastened to the King, and entreated him to inter- 
pose his royal power, and by dissolving the 
Assembly to crush the popular movement now 
become so formidable. The King himself was 
now alarmed, and, though vacillating, was easily 
influenced by the court. The popular excite- 
ment in Paris and Versailles became intense. 


The only hope of the people was now in the | 


Assembly. Its dissolution left them in despair. 
The one hundred and forty of the clergy, on 
Friday the 19th of June, resolved to unite with 
the Assembly the next day. 
vent this union, decided that night to shut up 
the hall of the Assembly, and to station soldiers 
at the doors. 


for workmen to put up decorations in prepara- 
tion for a royal sitting, which was to be held on 
Monday. The King thus giined time to decide 


upon the measures which he would announce at | 


the voyal sitting.t 





* The Abbé Sidyes was one of the deputies sent by the 
people of Paris, and the only clergyman in the Paris 
deputation. There were, however, several of the clergy 
sent from the provinces. 

t Siéyes’ motion was to summon the privileged classes. 
By vote of the Convention the word was changed to 
invite. 

+ The Marquis of Ferridres, a deputy of the nobles, and 
warmly ts of his class, writes in his 
memoirs : 

“The court, unable any longer to hide from themselves 
the real truth that all their petty expedients to separate 
the orders served only to bring on their union, meet 
to dissolve the States-General. It was necessary to 
the King from Versailles, to get Necker and the Arcnorsend 





_—o. 


The King, to pre- | 


As an excuse for this act of vio- | 
lence, it was alleged that the hall was needed | 


| upon, He was told it was high time to 


Saturday morning dawned lurid and stormy. 
Sheets of rain, driven by a fierce wind, flooded 
the streets. As the Assembly, in accordance 
with Friday evening’s adjournment, approached 
their hall, they found the door guarded by a 
detachment of royal troops. Admission was 
positively refused, and it was declared that any 
attempt to force an entrance would be repelled 
by the bayonet.* 

The Assembly and the people were greatly 
alarmed. Measures of violence were already 
commenced. The immediate dissolution of the 
Assembly was menaced, and thus were to per- 
|ish all hopes of reform. The rain still fell upon 
them in the unsheltered street. There was no 
hall to which they could resort. It was sug- 
gested that there was in the city an old dilap- 
idated Tennis Court, and it was immediately 
| resolved to assemble upon its pavements. The 
six hundred deputies of the people, now roused 
to the highest pitch of excitement and followed 
by a vast concourse of sympathizing and ap- 
plauding people, hastened to the Tennis Court. 
Here, with not even a seat for the President, 
| the Assembly was organized, and M. Bailly, in 
la firm voice, administered the following oath, 
which was instantly repeated in tones so full 
| and strong, by every lip, as to reach the vast 
| concourse which surrounded the building : 

‘*We solemnly swear not to separate, and to 

| assemble whenever circumstances shall require, 
until the Constitution of the kingdom is estab- 
| lished and founded on a solid basis.” 
| Every deputy then signed this declaration, 
excepting one man; and this Assembly so no- 
bly respected private liberty as to allow this man 
| to enter his protest upon the declaration. We 
| know not which most to admire, the moral cour- 
| age of Martin d’Auch, which emboldened him, 
though in a bad cause, firmly to avow his op- 
| position to five hundred and ninety-nine of his 
colleagues in this hour of terrible excitement, 
or the magnanimity of the Assembly in per- 
mitting him, when such terrible issues were at 
stake, to write his name, with his protest at- 
tached to it, upon the record.t+ 

The next day was the Sabbath ; but the King 











attached to him out ‘of the way. 


A journey to Marly 
| was arranged. The pretext was the death of the dau- 
phin. The mind of the King was successfully worked 


stop the un- 
heard-of enterprises of the third estate; that he would 
soon have only the name of a king. The Cardinal 
Rochefoucault and the Archbishop of Paris threw them- 
selves at the feet of the King, and supplicated him to save 
the clergy and protect religion. The parliament sent a 
secret deputation, proposing a scheme for getting rid of 
the States-General. The keeper of the seals, the Count 
d@' Artois (Charles X.), the Queen all united. All was 
therefore settled, and an order from the King announced 
a royal sitting, and suspended the States, under a pre- 
tense of making arrangements in the hall.” 

* “The deputies stand grouped on this umbrageous 
Avenue de Versailles, complaining aloud of the indignity 
done them. Courtiers, it is ey look from their 
windows and giggle.”—Carlyle, i. 1 

t+ Martin d Auch, de are il en Languedoc 
(Opposant). ‘His objection was, aes he could not 
swear to the execution of any resolutions not sanctioned 
by the King.” 
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THE THREE ORDERS. 


and the court could not prepare for the sitting | 
on Monday, and postponed it until Tuesday. | 
To prevent the Assembly from convening again 
on Monday in the Tennis Court, the Count} 
d’ Artois sent word to the keeper that he wished | 
for the Tennis Court that day to play. On 
Monday morning, when the Assembly, accord- 
ing to its adjournment, met at the door, they 
found the entrance guarded. Thus an Assem- | 
bly of the most distinguished men of France, 
the representatives of twenty-five millions of 
people, were driven again into the streets, be- 
cause a young nobleman affected to wish for 
their room that he might play a game of ball. | 

The deputies, thus insulted beyond all endur- | 
ance, were for a time in great perplexity. It | 
so happened, however, that the curates, about | 
one hundred and forty in number, with the | 


| the Assembly to meet the King and court. 


ing before the door of the hall of the Assembly, 
and the defiant bearing of the nobles, all were 
portents of some decisive act.* 

The morning of the 23d of June arrived. It 
was dark and stormy. At the appointed hour, 
10 o’clock, the members repaired to the hall of 
In 
various ways they had received intimation of 
the measures which were to be adopted against 


| them, and anxiety sat upon every countenance. 
| As they approached the hall they found that 


the same disrespect which they had encountered 
on the 5th of May was to be repeated with ag- 
gravations. The court wished to humiliate the 
commons. ‘They did but exasperate them.t 
The front entranée was reserved, as before, 
for the clergy and the nobles. ‘The commons 





Archbishop of Vienne at their head, had met * The majority of the clergy voted for union with the 
that morning in the Church of St. Louis, in- | As*embly. The vote stood, says the curate M. Rabaut 
tending to <o from there in procession to join | de St. Etienne, one hundred and pny ——— 
® . 4 and one hundred and twenty-six against it. the 
the Assembly. They immediately sent to the | nigher clergy, with but two or three exceptions, were 
commons an invitation to repair to the church, | against the union. All the parish ministers, with hardly 
and, taking themselves the choir, left the nave | * single exception, were in favor of it. 
for their guests. The clergy then descended + “ The nobility that I conversed with,” writes Arthur 


. : | Young, “‘are most disgustingly tenacious of all oid right», 
and united with the commons, where they were | however hard they may bear upon the people, They 


received with shouts, embracings, and tears. | 
Fearful perils were accumulating. The troops | 
marching and countermarching, the new regi- | 
ments entering the city, the hundred pieces of | 
field artillery approaching, the cannon frown- | 


will not hear of giving way in the least to the spirit of 
liberty, beyond the point of paying equal land taxes, 


| which they hold to be all that can with reason be de- 


manded.” ‘It was only very late,” writes Professor 
William Smyth, ‘‘and when too late, that they reached 
even this point.” 
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THE DOORS OF THE ASSEMBLY CLOSED AND GUARDED. 


were guided to a side-door not yet opened, 
where they were left crowded together in the 
rain. They made several endeavors to gain 


admission, but were firmly repelled, and at last 
sought refuge from the storm in an adjoining 
shed. 

In the mean time the two privileged classes 
approached with an unusual display of pompous 


carriages and gorgeous liveries. 


them, and with the most ostentatious parade 
of respect they were conducted to their seats ; 
then the side-door was thrown open, and the 


commons, wet and dirty, filed in to take the | 


back benches left for them. They found the 


aristocracy in their seats, as judges awaiting the | 


approach of criminals. The nobles and the high 


clergy could not repress their feelings of exulta- | 


tion. The commons were now to be rebuked, 
condemned, and crushed. 

Military detachments patrolled the streets 
and were posted around the hall. 
sand Guards were under arms, and there were 
besides several regiments in the vicinity of Ver- 


sailles, within an hour’s call. An ocean of peo- | 
ple from Paris and Versailles surged around | 
the building, and flooded all of the adjoining | 
As the carriage of the King and | 


avenues. 
Queen, surrounded by its military retinue, ap- 


proached, no voice of greeting was heard. The | 


multitude looked on silent and gloomy. The 
King was exceedingly dejected, for his judg- 
ment and heart alike condemned the measures 
he had been constrained to adopt. 


to fear that they had indeed gone too far. 

The King hardly knew how to utter the ar- 
rogant, defiant words which had been put in 
his mouth. It was the lamb attempting to im- 
itate the roar of the lion. He addressed a few 
words to the Assembly, and then placed his dec- 

Vor. XV.—No. 87.—X 


Files of sol- | 
diers protected them, bands of music greeted | 


Four thon- | 


The Queen | 
was appalled by the ominous silence, and began | 


| laration in the hands of one of the secretaries 

| to be read.* 

| It declared his determination to maintain the 

| distinction of the three orders, and that they 
should vote separately ; that they might occa- 

| sionally meet together, with the consent of the 

King, to vote taxes. ‘The decree of the Com- 
mons constituting a National Assembly was 
pronounced illegal and null. The deputies 
were prohibited from receiving any instructions 
from their constituents. No spectators were 
allowed to be present at the deliberations of 
the States-General, whether they met together 
or in different chambers. No innovation was 
to be allowed in the organization of the army.t 
Nobles, and nobles only, were to be officers. 
The old feudal privileges were to remain un- 
altered. No ecclesiastical reforms were to be 
| allowed unless sanctioned by the clergy.t Such 
were the prohibitions. 

Then came the benefits. The King prom- 
ised to sanction equality of taxes, whenever the 
clergy and the nobles should deliberately con- 
sent to such taxation.§ The King promised to 
adopt any measures of finance and expenditure 
which the States-General should recommend, 
if he judged such measure compatible with the 
* Hist. Parl., ii. 15. 
| +t “Sa majesté declare, de la maniére la plus expresse 
| qu'elle veut conserver en son entier et sans la moindre 
| atteinte l'institution de l'armée ainsi que toute autorite, 
| police et pouvoir sur le militaire, tels que les monarqucs 
| francais en ont constamment joui." 

+ ‘*The nobles having applauded the article conse- 
crating feudal rights, loud, distinct voices were heard to 
utter, * Silence there !* ""— Michelet, i. 115. 

§ “ Lorsque les dispositions formelles, annoncées par 
le clergé, et la noblesse, de renoncer & leurs privileges 
pécuniaires, auront ¢té réalisées par leur délibérations, 
| intention du roi est de les sanctionner, et qu'il n’existe 

plus, dans le paiement des cont ibutions pécuniaires an- 
cune espéce de priviléges ou de distinctions. ""— Hist. de la 
| Revolution Francaise, par Roisselet de Sancliéres, 119. 
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kingly dignity. He invited the States—which, 
be it remembered, were to be composed of three 
orders, the clergy and the nobility being thus 
able to outvote the commons by two votes to 
one—to propose measures for abolishing /ettres 
de cachet, measures ‘‘ which should be consist- 
ent with the maintenance of public safety and 
with the precautions necessary to protect in cer- 
tain cases the honor of families, or to repress 
with celerity the commencements of sedition, 
or to protect the State from the effects of crimi- 
nal communication with foreign powers.” They 
were also invited to seek the means of recon- 
ciling liberty of the press with the respect due 
to religion and the honor of the citizens. In 
conclusion, the King threatened that if the 
commons refused obedience to these declara- 
tions he would immediately dissolve the States, 
as he had now broken up the National Assem- 
bly, and would take the reins of government 
again entirely into his own hands. The ad- 
dress was closed with the following words : 

“T command you, gentlemen, immediately 
to disperse, and to repair to-morrow morning 
to the chambers appropriate to your order.”* 

The King then, with his attendant court, left 
the hall. A large part of the nobility and near- 


ly all the bishops, who were generally younger | 
sons of the nobles, exultingly followed, suppos- | 


ing that the Assembly was effectually crushed. 
The commons, however, remained calm, un- 


shaken ; and for a moment there was perfect | 


silence. 

Mirabeau, who, though a noble, had espoused 
the popular cause, and was a delegate of the | 
people, then arose, and in a few glowing sen- 
tences, which pealed over France like clarion | 
notes, exclaimed, 


‘Why this dictatorial language, this train | 


of arms, this violation of the national sanctu- 
ary? Who is it who gives command to us—to | 
us, to whom alone twenty-five millions of men | 
are looking for happiness? Let us arm our- 
selves with our legislative authority. Remem- 
ber our oath—that oath which does not permit | 
us to separate until we have established the 
Constitution.” 

While he was yet speaking, M. Breze, one of 
the officers of the King, perceiving that the 
commons did not retire, advanced into the cen- | 
tre of the hall, and in a loud, authoritative 





* Mr. Alison says: ‘*‘ These decrees contained the 
whole elements of rational freedom; abolished pecunia- 
ry privileges, regulated the expenses of the royal house- 
hold, secured the liberty of the press, regulated the crim- 
inal code and the personal freedom of the subject.""— Ali- 
son's Hist. of Europe, i. T4. 

On the other hand, M. Rabaut de St. Etienne, a clergy- 
man, who was a ber of the A bly, writes: ‘“* No 
mention was made of the constitution so much desired, 
or of the participation of the States-General in all acts 
of legislation, or of the responsibility of ministers, or of 
the liberty of the press; and almost every thing which 
constitutes civil liberty was passed over in total silence. 
Nevertheless, the pretensions ef the privileged orders 
were maintai the potism of the ruler was sanc- 
tioned, and the States-General were abused and subject 
to his power." —Hist. of Rev. of France, by M. Rabaut 
de St. Etienne, i. 56. 








voice—a voice at whose command nearly fifty 
thousand troops were ready to march—said, 

** Did you hear the commands of the King ?” 

** Yes, Sir,” responded Mirabeau, with a glar- 
ing eye and a thunder tone, which made Breze 
quail before him, ‘‘ we did hear the King’s com- 
mands; and you, who have neither seat nor 
voice in this house, are not the person to re- 
mind us of this speech. Go tell those who sent 
you that we are here by the power of the peo- 
ple, and that nothing shall drive us hence but 
the power of the bayonet.” * 

The Marquis of Breze then turned to the 
President. 

*¢ The Assembly,” said M. Bailly, ‘*‘ resolved 
yesterday to sit after the royal session. That 
question must be discussed.” 

‘** Am I to carry that answer to the King ?” 
inquired the Marquis. 

‘* Yes, Sir,” replied the President. 

The Marquis retired. Armed soldiers now 
entered the hall, accompanied by workmen, to 
take away the benches and dismantle the room, 
as a landlord tears down the hut of a peasaut 
to drive him away. But a word from the Pres- 
ident arrested the soldiers and the workmen, 
whose sympathies were with the people; and 
they stood, without further interruption, con- 
templating with admiration the calm majesty of 
|the Assembly. The body-guard of the King 
was now drawn up in a line in front of the 
hall, and the position of its members was full 
of peril. A vote was then passed declaring 
the person of each member of the Assembly in- 
violable. 

The nobility were exultant. 
the Assembly crushed. In jubilant tumult they 
repaired to the two brothers of the King, the 
Count of Provence (Louis XVIII.) and the 
| Count d’Artois (Charles X.), with their con- 

gratulations. They then hastened to the 
Queen, and assured her that the work was 
| done, and that all was safe. The Queen was 
| much elated, and received them with smiles. 
| Presenting to them her son, the young dau- 
phin, she said, “I intrust him to the nobility.” 

The next day, Wednesday, June 24th, the 
Assembly met in the hall, and transacted busi- 
ness as quietly as if there had been no interrup- 
tion. The King, deficient in energy and alarm- 





They thought 


| 
| 
‘ed by the popular enthusiasm which had been 
demonstrated during the night, feared to con- 


summate his measures of violence. The clergy 
who had joined the commons in the church of 
St. Louis still resolutely continued with them, 
notwithstanding the prohibition; and this day 
one half of the remaining clergy joined the As- 
sembly. A few individuals from the nobles 








* “ These me ble exp have been since en- 
graved upon the bust of Mirabeau, which was executed 
by the Society of Friends to the Constitution. A print 
of this has been struck off, in which we behold, not the 
downcast look of a cunning conspirator, but the ardent 
air and attitude of a noble-hearted man who meant sin- 
cerely the welfare of his country; and such a man was 
Mirabeau.""—Hist. of the Rev. of France, by M. Rabaut 
| de St. Etienne. 
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MIBABEAU. 


had also gone over. 
continually thronged the galleries and the aisles 
of the National Assembly, while no one seem- 
ed to turn a thought to the two chambers where 
the few remaining clergy and nobles were sep- 
arately lingering. 

The next day, June 26th, after a long and 
exciting debate, in which the overwhelming 
majority of the nobles resolved to remain firm 
in opposition to union, forty-seven of their num- 
ber, led by La Fayette and the Duke of Or- 
leans, and embracing many of the most emi- 
nent for talents and virtue, repaired to the As- 
sembly and gave in their adhesion. They were 
received with hearty demonstrations of joy. 
One of their number, Clement Tonnere, said: 

‘We yield to our conscience ; but it is with 
pain that we separate from our colleagues. 
We have come to concur in the public regen- 
eration. Each of us will let you know the de- 
gree of activity which his mission allows him.” 

The King now wrote a letter to his ‘‘ faith- 


Thousands of spectators | ful clergy,” 





and his ‘‘loyal nobility,” urging 
them to join the Assembly without further de- 
lay. In compliance with this request, the next 
day, June the 27th, the remaining portion of 
the nobility and of the clergy entered the hall 
and united with the third estate. 

It was a grievous mortification to the nobility 
thus to give up, defeated. But they were as- 
sured that troops were coming up, and that in 
fifteen days the court would be prepared to bid 
defiance to all opposition and energetically to 
disperse this body, so determined to introduce 
constitutional liberty into the despotism of the 
monarchy.* 

But the nobles and the dignitaries of the 
Church had hardly entered the hall of the As- 
sembly ere they regretted the step. The.Mar- 
quis of Ferriéres, one of théir number, writes : 

** Many of the nobles would have quitted the 
Assembly, but a partial secession would have 
done nothing. They were assured that the 
~""® Mémoires of the Marq tis of Ferridres, : 
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troops were coming up, were praised for the 
resistance they had already made, and were 
urged that they must dissemble a little longer. 
And indeed thirty regiments were now march- 
ing upon Paris, The pretext was public tran- 
quillity ; the real object, the dissolution of the 
Assembly.” 

“T could never ascertain,” writes Necker, 
‘to what lengths their projects really went. 
There were secrets upon secrets; and I believe 
that even the King himself was far from being 
acquainted with all of them. What was in- 
tended was, probably, to draw the monarch on, 
as circumstances admitted, to measures of which 
they durst not at first have spoken to him. 
With me, above all others, a reserve was main- 
tained, and reasonably, for my indisposition to 
every thing of the kind was decided. 

The nobles continued increasingly arrogant 
and defiant. Openly they declared their in- 
tentions to crush the Assembly, and openly 
boasted that, with an army of fifty thousand 
men, they would speedily silence all murmurs 
of the people. Loaded cannon were already 
placed opposite the hall, and pointed to the 
doors of the Assembly. * This state of menace 
and peril excited the Parisians to the highest 
pitch, and united all the citizens, high and low, 
to defend their rights. They knew that some 
heavy blow would soon fall upon them, and 
anxiously they watched to see from what direc- 
tion it would come. 





A JAUNT IN JAVA. 

LEFT Pulo Pinang in a “country ship,” 

that is, one built and sailed in the East Indies. 
Tt was an old teak ark, strong as any thing could 
be imagined, and with a model like a tub. Her 
windlass, capstans, and all the labor-saving in- 
ventions so thickly scattered about a ship, were 
of the crudest and most ancient pattern, while 
those admirable blocks and the improvements 
in the rig aloft, seen in our modern and model 
ships, were entirely wanting. She had a big 
poop-cabin and an equally large top-gallant fore- 
castle, and the greater part of her running rig- 
ging was of coir rope, the detestation of European 
scamen. Hercaptain and officers were very gen- 





THE COUNTRY SHIP, 








tlemanly Englishmen ; but her crew were Las- 
cars with a bull-headed negro, who every month 
had prophetic trances, for ‘‘burra-tindal,” or 
boatswain's mate, while her cargo was—what do 
you think ?—eighty-nine convicts from India on 
their way to Singapore for life! Most of them 
were murderers, and all were willing to become 
such, while every tribe from the north of India had 
its representatives. There were Bengalis, Hin- 
dustanis, Sikhs, Thugs, Mahrattas, and a crowd 
of others. They were all shackled, and at night 
secured under grated hatches ; but in the day- 
time half the number were allowed to be on 
deck at once, and such a Babel as there was go- 
ing on all the time I never before heard. At 
first there would be the low drone of murmur- 
ing voices in conversation, then as each one 
would become interested in what he was saying 
and forgetful of his situation, he would speak 
louder and louder, and add the clash of his 
shackles to the din as he violently gesticulated, 
until there would arise such an uproar that the 
captain or one of us, leaping to his feet in a 
frenzy on the poop, would shout, ‘‘Chub-chub!” 
(silence!) ‘*Chub-chub!” would yell the ser- 
geant, jumping from his recumbent position on 
the booby-hatch. ‘‘ Chub-chub!” would fiercely 
re-echo the sentinels, checking themselves in 
their talking and laughing with the convicts 
around, and disdaining the fact that they were 
as bad as any, they would again harshly cry, 
‘Chub! chub!” and rap over the head any 
unlucky pariah who happened to be near. Then 
there would be one delicious pause of quiet only 
to be succeeded by the same routine, 

Among the crowd there was every tinge of 
color, save white, that the human skin is capa- 
ble of, and almost every style in which the hair 
of the head could be arranged, cut, or shaved. 
There were bald pates, crowned pates, pates 
with side locks, or with one, two, or three 
ridges, and then the luxuriant, black, shining 
crop of hair with which Nature, if she had been 
allowed her own way, would have covered the 
heads of all. Conspicuous among the rest were 
Brahmins of different rank, most of them of a 
lighter color than the others, but all distinguish- 
able by their mystic three-plied cords falling from 
their necks over their chests, Most 
of these Brahmins were sentenced 
for murder, frequently of the most 
cruel description, and for other 
crimes of nearly as black a dye; 
but among their fellow-convicts 
they still asserted their superior 
sanctity, and it was allowed. 
These copper-colored Pharisees 
would take possession of the large 
tubs in which the daily allowance 


’ of water was put, and dipping into 
' them their brazen ‘‘lotahs,” they 
would pour, at arm’s-length, the 
sought-for liquid into the vessels 
of the ‘‘common herd,” who, rev- 
erently crouching, would be care- 
ful not to contaminate by their 
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touch even the metal 
drinking-cups of the ho- 
ly Brahmin murderers. § 
Had any pariah touch- 
ed the water, the Brah- 
mins must stay thirsty 
or lose their caste ; so, 
to preserve their privi- 
leges, and at the same 
time wet their whistles, 
they became butlers in 
ordinary to the ‘‘ig- 
nobile vulgus.” They 
seemed to ignore the 
fact that they were sup- 
plied from the water- 
casks of the Christian 
dogs, their masters, 
which had been filled 
by polluting Mussul- 
mans! i 

Among the convicts “= 
there were some mere 
youths, one of whom, a 
boy of only twelve years, 
had deliberately murdered a smaller child for ! 
the sake of its ornaments, worth about twenty- 
five cents; and there were two lads of fourteen | 
and sixteen, who had murdered their mother 
by way of pastime. Brahmins they were 
too! 

The prisoners were guarded by twenty sepoys 
of the Calcutta Militia, under the command of 
a sergeant, whose military appearance was some- 
what injured by his generally going about in the 
simple dress of a mud-colored garment wound 
round his middle, and an equally dingy cloth 
tied over his whiskers, which made him look as | 
if he had a perpetual toothache. His whiskers 
were the sergeant’s pride; coal-black, glossy, 
and enormously bushy, they were cut in mil- 
itary style, and gave him a most ferocious ap- 
pearance when he got into his regimentals ; the 
protecting cloth was to keep every individual 
hair in place, and to retain the nourishing oil | 
which was so copiously bestowed upon them. 
The sepoys were a miserable, lanky, insubordi- 
nate set of scarecrows, who laughed at their | 
sergeant, and lounged about the deck playing 
the gallant to the five women convicts. When 
on guard, these fellows would stick on their regi- | 
mental coat and a foraging cap, but the effect | 
of the dignity which this gave them was rather 
destroyed by their bare spindleshanks and flut- 
tering breech-cloth below. They were armed 
with old muskets, half of which wouldn’t go off 
at all, and the other half kicked their possessors | 
over, as we tested at sea, when, wishing to see 
if the arms on board were in order, we had every 
thing firable on deck popping away at a school | 
of porpoises. After the first attempt at a volley | 
from the sepoys it was thought best not to let | 
them try again, if we wanted the convicts to be | 
kept in awe of their guard. I had my Amer-| 
ican pride augmented on this occasion, by find- | 
ing that my little Colt’s revolver, a six-inch | 
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AT THE WATER-TUB. 


barrel, would send its ball farther than any 
weapon on board. 

If Ulysses on his way home from Troy could 
have got into the Straits of Malacca, I should 
have no difficulty in accounting for his long 
voyage. Baffling winds continually changing, 


| calms, counter-currents, and sands, make this 


little journey of four hundred miles generally to 
require as much time for a sailing vessel to ac- 
complish it as crossing the Atlantic. Then the 
heat! and in our old bark, the flies! nothing, 
save the plagues of Egypt ever equaled them! 
We worked through, in course of time, how- 


| ever, and were glad enough when we dropped 
| anchor in Singapore roads. 


I leaped into a 
‘*sampan” and was soon flying to the shore. 
Singapore has been so often and so well de- 
scribed that I won't attempt a repetition; but 
will merely here enter my protest and disgust at 
there being no ice there. In every other part 


| of the East, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Bata- 
| via, China, and Manilla, the residents have sub- 


scribed and imported ice from America ; but in 
Singapore, flourishing place as it is, they don’t 
have it. 

There was a little steamer which came up from 
Batavia every month at the time when the Bom- 
bay steamer with the mails from Europe touched 
at Singapore, and in this little craft, command- 
ed by a very pleasant and well-bred Englishman, 
after a month’s stay on shore, I took passage for 
Batavia. We arrived at night, and after a 
breakfast the next morning—for we didn’t hurry 
ourselves, as our party, consisting of a young 
German Prince who was a supernumerary licu- 
tenant on board a British man-o’-war iv these 
seas, an English officer of the Bengal army and 
myself, were all traveling for pleasure—we got 
into a boat and pulled ashore, or rather part way, 
for as the Dutch have run their education in 
shape of a canal a mile out to sea, we pulled to 
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the canal, and then the boatmen, 
stepping on the wall, ‘‘ tracked” 
us the rest of the way. 

When we landed, our luggage 
was examined by the Custom- 
honse officials, and we had the 
pleasure of making the acquaint- 
ance of Mynheer Van Hogezand, 
the worthy Israelitish proprietor 
of the Hotel der Nederlanden. | 
As we had been recommended © 
to take up our quarters with him, 
we all wed him to conduct us to 
where 4 carriage was in waiting. 
When we saw the carriage, it re- 
quired all our powers of gravity 
and sense of politeness to restrain 
our risible propensities. Imag- 


GOING ASHORE. 


ine for driver a little dried-up Javanese who, { and the domiciles of the Europeans are situated 
over the dingy cotton handkerchief worn around some three miles farther inland, though in driv- 


the head by all Malays, had perched a hard, 
shining, glazed leather hat with a painted 
white cockade, and with the brim curling up 
just where it shouldn’t. The rest of his livery 


ing to them you do not appear to leave the town, 
as the whole way is thickly settled. This part 
of Batavia forms one of the handsomest places 
I have ever seen, as the roads are wide, well- 


consisted in a blue shirt with a broad white belt, | kept, and shaded by fine trees, while the houses, 


while his whole appearance, and decidedly his | 


large and well-built, are inclosed in ‘‘ campongs” 


mournful, sorry expression resembled strongly | filled with trees and shrubbery. By each street, 
that of the monkey in a circus who has to ride | however, runs a canal, giving a Dutch appear- 


the pony. The two quadrupeds in harness—we 
can’t call them horses—were very diminutive 
frames of small ponies with rough hides stretched 
over them. However, they proved able to move, 
and pretty briskly too, so that our drive of three 
miles to the hotel was not a disagreeable one. 
In the old town of Batavia no foreigners 
now reside, unless of the lowest class, and the 
buildings are all used for merchants’ offices and 
store-houses, for shops, mechanics’ work-places, 


and for Malay, Chinese, and half-breed dwell- | 





ance to the scene rather inconsistent with the 
Oriental luxuriance of foliage, the dusky na- 
tives, and the lofty mountains in the background. 
These canals are by no means disagreeable in 
the season when I was there; but when the rains 
come, I was told that they overflow, and cause a 
great deal of sickness. At each crossing of the 
streets there is a bridge, and between the bridges 
there are flights of steps down the banks, where, 
at almost all hours of the day, may be seen 
groups of Javanese naiads, bathing, splashing, 


ing-houses. The Governor’s palace, the hotels, combing out their long black hair, and laugh- 


THE CARRIAGE. 


ing and chattering like a 
flock of blackbirds. These 
damsels are by no means 
disconcerted at the observ- 
ation of strangers of the 
other sex ; but, at the same 
time, they are quite mod- 
est, wearing a long sdérong 
wrapped around the breasts 
and reaching below the 
knee, and they cover this 
wet one with a dry gar- 
ment before removing it, 
when they have finished 
their bath. The Javanese 
are like the Malays, of good 
figure but with precious ug- 
ly faces, and to our eyes 
they don’t heighten their 
beauty by a fashion they 
have of carrying an enor- 
mous quid of tobacco and 
betel between the lips. 
But it is high time that 
we reach the Hotel der Ne- 
derlanden ; so, passing the 
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Governor's palace, we trot on a short distance 
and draw up at the side of it. The main build- 
ing of the hotel is not a very large one, of 
only two stories, and with the customary broad 
veranda running the width of the house. 
tering the front door, we find a spacious hall, 
with a suite of rooms on each side and the large 
dining-saloon at the back. Above are several 
suites of rooms; but the majority of chambers are 
in the bungalows at the back, which stretch out 
on each side at right angles from the house, to an 
indefinite extent, forming a sort of street, which 
looks still longer by the kitchens and stables being 
beyond the bungalows ; and that these latter are 
not small, may be imagined from the fact that 
there were forty carriages and one hundred and 
eighty ponies there housed. The eaves of these 


bungalows, projecting and supported by wooden | 


pillars, form verandas along which the inhabit- 
ants of the chambers saunter and sit. When 
we aryived all was still and quiet, and no one 
was seen moving but occasionally a bare-footed 
servant, who stole along gently and softly. 


OUR HOTEL. 


didn’t know the customs of the country, and, 
consequently, were by no means so silent; and 
I'm afraid that we must have been mentally con- 
signed to all kinds of bad places by our neigh- 
bors, for after our chambers were designated and 
our luggage located therein, we, in ignorance 
that we were not alone in these solitudes, 
laughed, whistled, shouted to each other from 
our several apartments, and finally yawned till 
our jaws cracked. 

At about half-past three in the afternoon 
waiters began to fly round with cups on trays, 
and, heading one off, we discovered to our 
amazement that it was tea they were carrying. 
‘*Rum time to take tea,this!”’ said the English- 
man; ‘‘ why, we have not had dinner vet!” In 


En- | 


We) 
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another half hour doors began to open, and the 
inhabitants to appear, while our eyes opened 
still wider to find that all were in their ‘‘ sleep- 
clothes,” Our astonishment, however, didn’t 
stop the progress of things, and people still came 
out, with their hair all frowzy, rubbing their eyes 
, and stretching their limbs. Most of them took 
tea, all took schnapps, and all the men smoked. 
| The ladies wandered about with their bare feet 
| thrust into straw slippers, their hair hanging 
down their backs, and with no covering but a 
| petticoat and a thin cabeiyo (a sort of josey), 
| through which, when they would pass through 
the indiscreet rays of the sunlight, the contour 
_of their forms was plainly discernible. They 
| didn’t mind it, however, but gracefully moved 
about, paying calls on their neighbors, coquet- 
ting with gentlemen as lightly clad as them- 
selves, and accepting their escort to the bathing- 
room doors. We sat down and looked around. 
These verandas and buildings, which seemed 
deserted but a little while before, were now 
swarming with life; women talking, men smok- 
| ing, and children running about. Pretty soon 
| the ladies had disappeared, and the men grad- 
| ually retired into their rooms, whence they 
; emerged in about twenty minutes, dressed for 
ilinner. We noticed that each of them hasten- 
| ed to swell a little crowd congregated on the 
| back veranda, and thither we went too. The 
| nucleus, we discovered, was the table on which 
| the schnapps bottle rested—when it did rest at 
| all. 
To a stranger it seems as if a Dutchman i 
| Java went through the following routine, and | 
| believe it is nearly correct. When he gets up, 
he takes a glass of schnapps and smokes; be- 
fore his ‘‘ little breakfast” at cight o’clock he 
has another drop of schnapps, and after it he 
smokes ; all the forenoon he smokes, and may- 
hap wets his whistle as well; and before the 
»reakfast at noon he takes his schnapps again. 
Again he smokes and then turns in for his sies- 
ta; that concluded, he takes tea and schnapps 
and smokes; and when he is dressed takes 
schnapps and bitters to give him an appetite for 
his dinner. He bolts this meal to get at his 
cigar, and after smoking all the time he is tak- 
ing his digestive drive or lounge, he sits all the 
evening drinking his ‘‘ grock” (grog) of Gene- 
va, with a glance of water in it, and consumes 
his weed the while. 
After dinner it is customary to take a drive, 
; and then the turn-out is much better than the 
one I have before described. The carriage is a 
nice one, the ponies are in good condition, and 
though the attempts at livery are rather ridicu- 
lous, the whole affair makes a very creditable 
appearance. By this time the sun is nearly 
down, so that you can ride with the top of the 
; Phaeton lowered, and, if it be the proper day, 
| you drive to the King’s Square to hear the mu- 
,;sic of the band. There you will find all the 
| beauty and fashion” of Batavia congregated ; 
| the private equipages very handsome and in 
| good taste, while their fair occupants are almost 
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always very pretty, their dresses in the last Eu- 
ropean mode, and with no ugly bonnets to con- 
ceal their charming heads, on which the hair is 
dressed back over cushions in that style so be- 
coming to a round, full face. A bonnet, in- 
deed, is never seen in Java, save perhaps on the 
head of some foreign skipper’s wife, and that is 
then stared at in astonishment and horror. 

By the time that the band has ceased playing 
it is nearly dark, and you observe that every 
footman has a bundle of pithy reeds, forming a 
large torch. It is too pleasant to go back to the 
hotel immediately, so you drive about, passing 
open carriages full of pretty Ho/landaises, chat- 
ting and coquetting with the well-mounted cav- 
aliers cantering by their sides, while the over- 
arching foliage renders the dusk still darker, 
and the long shadows in the red light of the 
footmen’s torches seem to people the way with 
a strange, fantastic, silent-moving crowd. The 
first time that a stranger drives through this 
part of Batavia in the evening, he thinks that 
there must be an illumination, for every house, 
even those where no persons are discernible, is 
as brilliantly lighted as oil can make it. In 
front of every dwelling is the enormous veran- 
da, of the whole width of the building, and from 
twenty to forty feet deep; in it are chandeliers, 
tables, sofas, easy chairs, and ottomans, while 
scattered here and there over the marble pave- 
ment are perhaps a few Turkey rugs. This is 
the common sitting-place of an evening, for 
though there are handsome drawing-rooms with- 


in, by common consent the veranda is preferred. 
As in all hot countries, the private dwellings 
have their parlors and bedchambers on what we 
call the second floor, and the French & premier, 
and consequently a flight of steps at each end 


lead to the veranda. This height enables the 
interior to be seen over the shrubbery from the 
road, and though to us such a publicity of do- 
mestic life would seem extremely undesirable, 
it is thought nothing of here, and is really not 
disagreeable, for as the houses each have a cer- 
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tain amount of grounds and shrubbery around, 
they are protected from the inquisitive gaze of 
a too-near neighbor. 

This land is the paradise of smokers, for here 
a man is scarcely ever seen without a cheroot 
between his lips; and even when you go to 
pay a call, which here is always done in the 
evening, though you don’t exactly walk up and 
pay your respects with a cigar in your mouth, 
you still do not fling away the cherished stump 
until you are ascending the steps of the veran- 
da, and then as soon as you are seated, a plate 
of cheroots and a lighted allumette are offered 
to you by your fair hostess, 

After your drive you may either sit and drink 
‘** grock,”’ or you may go to the opera or con- 
cert, if there be one. The Dutch, like the Ger- 
mans, are a musical people, and very credit- 
able concerts are got up here nearly every week 
by amateur performers. The opera company 
is French, and considering the distance from 
home, and the almost impossibility of getting 
performers of high rank to come out here, the 
singing and acting are remarkably good. 

One evening the Governor-General attended, 
and when he entered the whole house rose, while 
the orchestra played the national air. The 
Governor was a rather tall, thin man, with an 
extremely rigid expression of countenance. He 
bowed stiffly and took his seat, while his suite 
sat and stood behind. The post of Governor- 
General of the East India Dutch possessions is 
not to be despised, for he is a perfect king, and 
has a salary of £20,000 sterling per annum, 
besides £12,000 a year for entertaining expenses, 
and £3000 for supporting the Botanical Gar- 
dens. This latter sum is doubtless entirely ap- 
propriated to its legitimate use; but the £12,000 
suffice, I was told, not only to pay for the en- 
tertaining, but nearly cover all the expenses 
of the Governor; so that he is enabled to lay by, 
if he see fit, a good £20,000 a year. In this 
way one could in a very few years acquire a 
comfortable competency ! 

And now, after the opera, you 
wend your way homeward, and 
penetrate into your little apart- 
ment, which, by being on the 
ground-floor with its door open- 
ing into the open air, seems like 
quite a separate bachelor estab- 
lishment; and pottering over the 
brick floor smeared with red clay, 
after the usual change of attire, 
you wage furious war against the 
mosquitos around the net, and pop- 
ping into bed, you find yourself 

h sprawling over your “‘ Dutch wife.” 
Don’t start! You won’t get a cur- 
® tain lecture; for a ‘‘ Dutch wife” 
is merely a round, hard bolster, 
which, to the astonishment of ev- 
ery stranger, is to be seen in ev- 
ery bed laid neatly and stiffly down 
the middle like a small corpse. 
What its use could be I was a long 
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A FAMILY PARTY. 


while finding out, and used to pitch the poor | 


feminine out of bed every night with a hearty 
anathema; but after I was taught her proper | 
place I saw my error, and’ became much at-| 
oii to her. 
is to be put under your legs or arms to prevent | 
too warm a contact with the mattress, and to | 
allow a cool circulation of air; and the comfort | 
which this gives in a hot climate can be appre- 
ciated only by those who have tried it. 
better than one ‘‘ Dutch wife” stuffed with cot- 


for each limb—made of split bamboo work. 
During my stay in Batavia I used never to 
tire of watching the morning household life to 
be seen in our bungalows. ‘These long rows 
of rooms faced each other, separated merely by 
a road and some litile grass-plots, and conse- 
quently, when sitting on the veranda just out- 
side of your door, you could see all that was go- 
ing on over the way without even moving your 
head. All, as I have also said, go about in 
their sleep-clothes, and in this way one can 
easily judge of the intrinsic beauty of each lady 
without being deceived by dress. Then the 
naiveté and absence of false shame to be seen 
every where was very amusing and really rath- 
er pleasant. All seemed to do just what they 
wanted to, and what with us are little family 
secrets, were freely performed without hesita- 
tion in the presence of their neighbors. The 
interior economy of every family was perfectly 
apparent. In a room directly opposite to mine, 


Ina ‘word, the *‘ Dutch wife” | 


Still | 





over the way, were a fat frau, her husband, four 
children, and a nurse, all together. She was 
continually hanging out her good man’s inex- 
| pressibles to dry, and all the morning one of 
| her little daughters, the beauty of the family, 
| had her hair screwed up in ¢ url- -papers, so that 
| just before dinner she would appear with a lux- 
uriant crop of ringlets. 

Among the queer places I poked into, in and 
about Batavia, was one some five miles from 


| town, and which is called Maistre Cornelius's. 
ton are four short, hollow Chinese ones—one | 


This individual is a Chinaman, who has quite 
a settlement of houses for smoking opium in, 
gambling, and all sorts of dissipation, and to 
attract the crowd he has exhibitions of Chinese 
theatricals and Malay dancing girls free. The 
proper time to visit this place is from midnight 
onward, and then one acquainted with the in- 
imitable etchings of Retsch would be strongly re- 
minded of his delineation of what Faust saw at 
the Witches’ Sabbath. After leaving your car- 
riage at the outskirts of this small villa—for so 
it may almost be called—you penetrate through 
a vast crowd of Javanese, Malays, and China- 
men, with here and there a few Dutch soldiers 
off duty lounging about, and perhaps a party of 
Europeans drawn hither, like yourself, by curi- 
osity, and you are first attracted by the Chinese 
Theatre. This is a shed erected on poles, so 
that the floor is on a level with the heads of the 
spectators in order that all may see. It is al- 

ways surrounded by a dense crowd, whose heads 
the glare of light from the stage shows in strong 
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relief to the darkness around, and gives us yet} all over the East. Then there are to be seen 


more of an entertainment than the drama. 
Chinese acting is a queer thing. 


| innumerable tables surrounded by gamblers of 


The men_ every description, and opium smokers in abund- 


are all dressed in long robes, are armed with ance are visible, too, though there are little 
innumerable weapons, and have on inconceiv-| cells where the votary of the drug may stupefy 


ably ugly, bearded masks, while their perform- 
ance consists in advancing to the front, and aft- 


| himself in private. Frequently, about one or 
| two o'clock at night, when hundreds of men 


er declaiming in a shrill tone from between| and women are intoxicated by opium, a satur- 


their eyebrows, in giving a kick up in front as 
they turn on one foot and depart: he who kicks 
highest is evidently the best actor, and is the | 


most applauded. Sometimes they have a fight, 


and slash round, each with two swords, waltz- | 
ing in and out in a really skillful manner, only 


it gives the impression more of a ballet than of 
a combat. The women are painted like an 
enamel miniature, and squall in a falsetto, 


which probably to most readers needs no de- | 
scription, since the numerous Chinese exhibi- | 
tions which have been of late years in this | 


country. As you edge your way through the 
dense crowd you notice that every native is 
armed; but there is no danger. The strict 
subjection in which the Dutch Government here 


nalia may be seen which is not to be described ; 
and at any time the elephant may be found here 
in all its stages, though, if any one wishes to 
| know about the peculiar habits of the animal 
in this retreat, he will have to go and see for 
himself. I sha’n’t describe them. 

Having become thus pretty well acquainted 
with Batavia and its environs, a trip into the 
interior seemed very desirable, so the English 
officer and myself went one morning to the 
stables of a man who kept traveling carriages 
for hire, and picked out a glorious one, broad 
| and capacious, with boxes under the seats for 


| our clothes, with a servant’s dicky and box be- 


} . . 
hind, and a box under the coachman’s seat in 


| front. Within there were numerous pockets, 


keeps those under its sway renders this one of | straps, and hooks, in and on which all kinds 
the safest lands in the world, and in this place, | of little articles could be stowed, greatly con- 


when you enter, a policeman in uniform im- 
mediately presents himself as your cicerone. 


A little farther on are the Javanese dancing- | 


girls, who, with their hair ornamented with flow- 
ers and their shoulders and arms bare, while 
the rest of their figure is enveloped in a long 
and handsome sarong, move in short steps, sway- 


ing their bodies and gracefully gesticulating | 
with their arms in time to the music, while | 


they sing in a high, discordant squall, which 
seems to be the universal kind of vocal music 


| ducing to our comfort in traveling. This done, 
we contracted for government post-horses to and 
from Bandon, our place of destination, situated 
some 150 miles in the interior; and as our pass- 
ports had been obtained through the kindness 
of friends, with none of that delay which many 
| have complained of, we started one glorious 
morning in great style with four ponies, a staid 
coachman roofed with a hat strongly resembling 
a large inverted wash-basin, and with three half- 
naked footmen running alongside, who cracked 








| their long whips with reports like those of a pis- 

tol, and who yelled and grunted at the terrified 
| ponies in order to keep them in the stretching 
| gallop into which they had been started. When 

we were fairly off at the rate of fourteen miles 
| an hour, our footmen hung behind on steps sus- 
pended for the purpose on each side of the 
servant's dicky. As we were about to turn a 
corner to go over a bridge, off came these gen- 
try again, and ran alongside of the horses, lash- 
ing them with their whips and turning them 
into the proper course—a yery necessary pro- 
ceeding, for the coachman appears to have no 
idea of driving, and has very little control over 
| the badly-broken horses. The first stage was 

about seven miles long, and while fresh ponies 
were being harnessed in lieu of our vuld friends, 
| which stood by panting and pouring with perspi- 
ration, a greasy book was thrust into the win- 
dow, in which we were to write our names, ages, 
and professions, where we came from, and where 
we were going to. By the. time this was done 
the horses were in, and off we started again, 
men yelling, the ponies not knowing exactly 
what to do, and our runners, two only this 
| time, dashing alongside cracking their whips 
| with a skill really wonderful. I never saw such 
fellows for cracking whips; they outdo the 
ring-master of a circus completely, for they 
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STARTING FOR THE INTERIOR. 


practice the accomplishment from their earliest | pistol. On one of our stages between Tjanjoer 
childhood, and attain such proficiency that they | and Bandong, we saw a man standing in the 


ran along whirling the whips in fantastic figures | road, with a whole row of little naked urchins. 

around their heads and bodies, the lash crack- | teaching them to crack scientifically. 

ing at each turn of the wrist like the report of a} On this road, as there is a great deal of travel 
between Batavia and Buitenzorg, the lit- 
tle boys, I am sorry to say, have lost their 
unsophisticated bashfulness and retiring 
modesty, and at every stage-house they 
congregate in small bands, arrange them- 
selyes in military line, and vociferously 
cheer the arrival of strangers, in order to 
wile out the shower of coppers for which 
they scramble: they generally succeed, 
too, as they, by experience, have become 
the most expert scramblers imaginable, 
and it is worth a cent or two to sce into 
what a living, twisting, writhing, dusty 
mass they can pile themselves. 

As we neared Buitenzorg we saw the 
peculiar arrangement of the paddi (rice) 
fields, which are laid out in regular ter- 
races, one some two feet higher than the 

* other, by which means the water is con- 
veyed from the top to the bottom of the 
whole series without being wasted. From 
the appearance of this part of the coun- 
try, and the numbers of men and women 

- that are to be seen toiling in the fields, 
the Javanese would appear to a traveler 
to be quite an industrious race, whilé just 
the reverse is the fact: they are very lazy, 
like most of the Malays, and if a man by 

— = any chance get ten doits (about a third of 
THE RISING GENERATION. a cent) he will do no more work that day. 
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They are very pleasant and obliging, however, 
and though every man wears a creese, or weapon 
of some sort, very little violence occurs. Where 
blood is spilt, it is generally through jealousy. 

At the rate at which we traveled we were not 
more than four hours in reaching Buitenzorg, in 
spite of our frequent changes and the delays con- 
sequent upon the willfulness of unbroken steeds, 
which would persist, at every starting, in getting 
themselves and harness into dreadful snarls. 
‘The same coachman went the whole way, and 
his fee was a guilder (forty cents), while the fee 
of each runner, two of whom go the stage of five 
miles, is ten doits (a doit is the one hundred and 
twentieth part of a guilder). 

At Buitenzorg is the large palace of the Gov- 
ernor-General, situated in a superb park which 
is filled with trees of every description to be 
found in the tropics, while numerous inclosures 
for rare animals and birds are scattered through 
the grounds. A botanist would find matter 
enough here and in the botanical gardens to 
entrance him, and a naturalist would be nearly 
as much pleased by the animals. 

Interiorward, the next day’s journey is usu- 
ally to Tjanjoer, and is the most unpleasant one 
on the route, as a lofty chain of mountains has 
to be slowly and wearily crossed, and one wants 
a good stock of patience or cigars, plenty to 
eat and drink, and an overcoat to resist the 
cool mountain air, to enable him to get through 
the day with equanimity. We started at five 


o'clock in the morning, and very soon after | 


mur troubles commenced; for, though we had 
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six horses, the brutes would stop every now and 
then and balk at every little ascent, and, as the 
road was hilly from the beginning, we halted 
pretty often, while the air resounded with En- 
glish oaths and Javanese anathemas at our un- 
ruly ponies which, with heads and hoofs in ev- 
ery direction, snarled themselves up, and, final- 
ly, with ears back and tails closely drawn, stood 
obstinately still. Yells, blows, and coaxing 
finally got them along to the place where buffa- 
loes were used, and first a pair of these were 
placed in front of them: a little farther on we 
had two pair, and when we fairly arrived at the 
foot of the mountain the horses were taken out 
altogether, and four pair of buffaloes were hitch- 
ed on; then, at a tortoise pace, we plodded up 
the steep ascent. It was dreadfully slow work, 
but we walked a little and slept a good deal, ate 
quantities of cold chicken, and drank plenty of 
ale, while the fumes of fragrant tobacco soothed 
us till we reached the top, when the view re- 
quited us for all our trouble. No words can 
describe, no pencil can portray, the magnificent, 
the exquisite, the lovely variety and beauty of 
the landscape. Each hill is of a different shape 
from its neighbor; while all are graceful, and 
all are covered with verdure, save where the 
naked peak of a volcano gives strength and 
majesty to the scene, and renders, by contrast, 
the fertile country about still more charming. 
Numerous lakes and water-courses enliven the 
scenery and enrich the soil, while mineral 
springs every where pour out their refreshing 
and healing waters. 

In place of the buffaloes, horses 
were again put to, and, after the 
shoe was placed on the hind wheel, 
we dashed onward and downward. 
In spite of my convictions that we 
should be dashed to pieces, we reach- 
ed Tjanjoer in safety, and, after 
dressing and taking tiffin, we strolled 
through the town. The majority of 
the streets presented the handsomest 
appearance of the kind imaginable. 
Instead of fences or walls, on each 
side of the street are most neatly 
trimmed hedges of some shrub with 
a luxuriant foliage like the lilac. 
Cocoa-nut palms and other trees 
overhang the road, which is neatly 
graveled and kept in perfect order. 
The houses, which one does not see 
in looking down the street, are cer- 
tainly not in keeping, as they are lit- 
tle mat and bamboo buildings with 
thatched roofs; but they are hidden 
by the shrubbery, and, in point of 
cleanliness, far excel the native 
houses of most half-civilized people. 

To Bandong, our place of desti- 
nation, it is but half a day’s work 
more, so we started in the morning 
in the usual way. We were now 
about entering the vast plains which 
extend here in the Preanger district, 
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though more than two thousand feet above the | ropean. Were a chief to give a letter to one 
level of the sea, and which form the best rice- | of his followers, and bid him carry it through a 
producing country in the island ; consequently, | jungle filled with tigers, and where death was 
our drive was not so interrupted by hills, and | almost certain, he would still without hesitation 
we dashed along over level, well-made roads, | obey, and go cheerfully to his probable fate. 
through the exquisite country of which we had | Indeed, the Javanese, though almost cowardly 
had a bird’s-eye view the day before. Our first | in fight, meet death with the utmost sang-froid. 
stoppage was to us unaccountable ; nothing ap- | The Regent of this district is the richest pring 
peared to be the matter, but the runners began | on the island, with the exception of the Em- 
to take the horses out, and a band of men came | peror at the eastern end, as he has a percentage 
up with a long rope. We stuck our heads out | of all the rice grown here, and, as I have before 
inquiringly, and found that we were on the brink | said, this is the greatest rice-growing part of 


of a deep ravine, with a bridge over the stream | 
at the bottom, the sides of which were so steep 

that it was not safe for horses to attempt to take | 
the carriage down. With a proper regard for | 
our necks, we decided that we would walk | 
down, and accordingly got out, when my far- | 
ther progress was arrested for sonft minutes by | 
the overpowering beauty of the view. Of all 

charming spots I have ever laid eyes upon, this 

valley and water-course form the most beauti- | 
ful! 

To return to our carriage. Four men took 
hold of the pole, while a whole crowd of men 
and children held back by the rope behind, and 
so they went down—bumping, sliding, and kick- 
ing up a dust, with each one yelling as if he | 
had the whole command and responsibility. | 
On the ascent the never-failing buffaloes were 
put into requisition, and we were soon off again 
over the level country. A little farther on, we | 
crossed a river on a most primitive ferry-boat, 
formed of two long canoes, with a bamboo | 
flooring between. This, instead of being row- | 
ed across the stream in the usual way, bows on, | 
was pulled over sideways by men standing at | 
the ends, and propelling it across by means of | 
rattan ropes stretched from bank to bank. 

All the people on the roadside, as we pass- | 
ed, took off their hats, if they had any on, and 
squatted down—it being a mark of disrespect 
to stand in the presence of a superior. If a 
man were on horseback, he would take off his | 
hat, dismount, and crouch in the ditch; and I 
even saw women in the houses get off their | 
seats and squat upon the ground. At first, this 
abject submission was really painful to us; but 
such is the inherent love of power and superi- 


Java, 

We had a letter of introduction to a Mr. 
P. , & large coffee-planter in the neighbor- 
hood, and we dispatched it immediately on our 
arrival. To show the hospitality of the coun- 
try, I would say that Mr. P—— came to call 
upon us early the next morning in his carriage, 
drawn by eight ponies, all the way from his 
plantation, which was nine miles distant, and 
3800 feet high to boot. He told us that the 


| deer were in the plains, and advised us to re- 


main a couple of days where we were, have 


| some deer-shooting, and then come up and pay 


him a visit, when he would try to find a rhi- 
noceros and some wild bulls for our benefit. 
He left with us his huntsman, and wrote a line 
to the Regent for some horses for our use. At 
about noon, a herd of rough, half-tamed creat- 


| ures were driven in and harnessed to our car- 


riage, and off we went over good roads and 


| bad, crossing ferries, bumping through ditches, 


and dragging through swamps, until we reach- 
ed the ground—some ten miles from Bandong. 
We found’ it a huge, marshy plain, covered 
with acres of long grass, high enough to con- 
ceal a man. We seized our guns—I say we, 


| for though’ I was no sportsman I was inocu- 


lated with the hunting enthusiasm of my com- 
panion, and bore his double-barreled fowling- 
piece loaded with ball. We had first to cross 
a paddi-field covered with water, except where 
the divisions of the beds formed muddy ridges. 


| With an instinctive dislike to wetting ourselves 


while we could help it, we went daintily along 


| these treacherous bridges, balancing ourselves 


with our guns like a rope-dancer with his pole, 
eyes fixed and dilated, lips apart, and feet cau- 


ority, that on our return we felt quite indignant tiously advanced. ‘‘Kush-slump!” I heard 
at a couple of Chinamen, who, with the inde- | a noise, and looking round, saw my companion 
pendence peculiar to them when they think they | up to his knees in mud and water, making 
can show it with impunity, passed us with no /| frantic efforts to keep his balance. I couldn't 
farther notice than a stare. help shouting with laughter, and immediately 

The description of Tjanjoer will do very well | verified the old adage that ‘‘ Pride will have a 
in a general way for Bandong, except that in | fall;” for my feet, left to themselves, slipped off 
the latter place there are the house of the | the ridge, and down I came, leaving a distinct 
Dutch ‘‘ Resident,” and the palace of the na-| impression of my nether man in my soft seat, 
tive Regent. The Regent was a native prince, | while my legs, apparently, were persuading 
who is now in the service of the Dutch Govern- | themselves that they were Artesian well-borers, 
ment, receives a salary, and is responsible for | from the depth to which they penetrated. With 
the people. This method shows good policy in | a sucking ‘‘ phlop,” they came out, however, 
the Dutch, as the Javanese are devotedly at- after a strenuous effort on my part, and then, 


tached to their own chiefs, and will implicitly | regardless of the moisture around, we splashed 

obey commands from them which they would | along to the grass. Arrived there, a man went 

be apt to rebel against if coming from an Eu-' up to a little hut elevated on a scaffolding above 
Vor. XV.—No, 87,—Y 
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HUNTING. 


the grass for a look-out place, and reported that | 
there was a herd of deer some three quarters of | 
a mile away. <A feather tossed up showed | 
from what direction the faint breeze came, and | 
we started on a détour to get to leeward of | 
them. Oh, how hot it was! A tropical sun | 
pouring down upon us, while we had to strug- 
gle through the long grass, which reached above | 
our heads, and kept off the slightest breath of 


air. We toiled on until I heard a low ‘‘sh-h!” | 


and saw my companion, erect and motionless, 
taking a steady aim. Crack went his rifle, and 


I could just discern the heads of a herd of deer | 
I dashed after them; but soon | 
finding the folly of such a movement, I elevated | 


rushing off. 


my piece that it might carry the farther, and let 
fly with both barrels in the direction of the deer. 
Perhaps I killed some, and perhaps I didn’t ; 
at any rate, I got nothing; and feeling that i 
had done quite enough for an invalid, I re-| 
traced my steps to the carriage, where I spent 
half an hour, and got into a still profuser per- 
spiration in getting my boots off. 

My recollections of our drive home that even- 


ing and the scenes I used to picture to myself | 


when a boy studying Virgil, of crossing the 
Styx under Charon’s guidance, have a strong 
resemblance. It was pitchy dark, and our run- 
ners were yelling at the ponies, and with fitful 
torches endeavoring to light the road ahead; 
while the carriage, now bumping down into a 
ditch, and now ascending a small hillock with 
a jerk, kept us in a state of vibration between 
our seats and the roof. Since then I have al- 
ways been able to imagine the feelings of a 
shuttlecock ! 

As our carriage had to be repaired, Mr. 
P—— most hospitably sent his own to convey 
us to Limbang, his plantation, which is 3850 
feet above the level of the sea. The drive 


there was very dreary, as our old friends the | 
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buffaloes had to be put into use 
frequently ; but at last we ar- 
rived, and were charmed with 
every thing we saw. Both our 
host and hostess spoke English, 
both were musical and accom- 
plished, and extremely hospita- 
ble. What more could we wish 
for ? 
, All the coffee in this district 
i —the Preanger—belongs to 
Government, and Mr. P. super- 
intends the growing of it, and 
/ has mills to prepare it for mar- 
ket. The air up here, as one 
may imagine from the eleva- 
tion, is much cooler and more 
bracing than that below, so 
much so that thick clothes at 
night are very necessary for 
comfort. This island seems to 
be the most favored land in the 
world. Blessed with a most 
fertile soil, and located in the 
tropics, it produces every thing 
that is needed for man’s support and comfort ; 
| while, with its inequalities of surface, it offers 
almost any degree of temperature, from extreme 
heat to nearly freezing point. It is too near 
| the equator for ice to form, on even its loftiest 
| peaks, but the air at such a height manages to 
| get quite cool enough for the taste of any one 
save an Esquimaux or a Polar bear. 

One morning, or rather, noon, after a capital 
déjeuner a@ la fourchette, my companion and my- 


| self started for a crater which is about six miles 


distant from Limbang, and which is 6200 feet 
high. We were mounted on ponies, and were 
accompanied by half a dozen men, two of whom 
carried our guns ready for any rhinoceros, wild 
bull, or other game which we might come across, 
while the rest bore luncheon, bottles of ale, etc., 
| provided for us by our hospitable host. We 


| were about two hours ascending through pri- 


meval forests, where monster trees stretched up- 
ward to an extreme height, while enormous 
vines, winding their huge snaky folds from one 
trunk to another, seemed struggling to obtain 
the mastery. The path was steep, precipitous, 
and broken, but inexpressibly wild and lovely, 
while our sure-footed native ponies vied with 
our footmen in scrambling ‘up almost perpen- 
dicular banks, and bore us safely without mak- 
ing a misstep. My boots were nearly as much 
worn, however, as if I had walked, for as my 
legs were something over a yard in length, my 
feet, in spite of my care, came in contact with 
the obstacles with which our path was lined. 
I was strongly reminded of that ship-master 
who, on his first visit to Calcutta, was put by 
some waggish acquaintance into a palankeen 
without a bottom, and in this way, with his el- 
bows merely resting on the sides and his feet 
on the ground, he was run at full speed in a 
grilling noon from the ‘‘ghaut’’.to the hotel. 
Taken out breathless, dripping, and actually 
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roused me from my trance, and I found that it 
had begun to rain; so after hastily drinking a 
cup of ale and firing a gun into the crater to 
hear the echoes which rattled, crashed, and 
thundered about with a lasting din almost ter- 
rifying, we began our descent. The rain seemed 
determined that we should not escape thus, and 
increased till it poured and we were wet to the 
skin. With our clothes shining with moisture 
and clinging close to our limbs, we went splash- 
ing and crashing along as fast as the nature of 
the ground would permit, the nimble little quad- 
rupeds under us never making a trip or a stuta- 
ble. At a steep descent down a clayey bank, 
however, I noticed my companion who was 
ahead pause, and then his poney, going cau- 
tiously downward, began to slip. By putting 
his four feet together he slid down bearing his 
rider in safety; but then there was his slide for 
me to go over, much worse than the ground 
was before. I hesitated, prudence saying ‘‘dis- 
mount,” while laziness said ‘** go-ahead!" and 
the latter carried the day. My little nag seemed 
to share my doubts, for he went forward with 
considerable unwillingness, and after passing 
the brink had to go faster and faster, till he, 
too, slid, trembling all over, until he brought 
up at the bottom in a sitting posture, with his 
legs fairly carried from under him. Then it 
was that I experienced the benefit of length, for 
as he came down my feet were on the ground, 
radiating heat, he expressed his mild opinion | and I triumphantly stood astride of him, like the 
that, ‘‘ if it were not for the name of the thing, | clown at the circus. Our attendants laughed 
he'd as lief walk, and a little rather!” I wasn't | and cheered, and we started at a canter which 
quite so badly off, but when my head also was | soon brought us home. 
nearly taken off by the bight of a hanging vine, We one day paid a visit to the Regent, who 
I did wish that I could shut up my six feet four | received us in his European house, which is 
inches of length like a telescope. handsomely furnished, and where he entertains 
When nearly at the crater the path was so| his foreign guests. His own apartments are 
precipitous, and, moreover, covered with loose | adjoining, and are in the Malay style. He was 
stones thrown out by a previous eruption, that | an extremely good-looking man, of about 28 
we were obliged to dismount and walk. The} years of age, and was dressed in a velvet jacket 
air for some distance smelt strongly of sulphur, | and silk vest, with buttons of gold, while a rich 
while for half a mile around the trees had been | sdrong of silk and gold hung from his waist over 
killed by the same shower of stones over which | pantaloons of silk. Stuck in his girdle was a 
we were walking. When we arrived at the top| handsome ‘‘badé,” in a carved gold sheath, in 
the crater was so filled with vapor that we could | which were set numerous small diamonds, and 
see nothing, but it soon cleared off, and we had | an enormous and very handsome amethyst. On 
a fine view of the interior. This crater is from | his head he wore a painted handkerchief, in the 
five to eight hundred feet in depth, and there | usual Malay style. Half of the room was un- 
were three bubbling springs of sulphur " the et carpeted, with a polished floor, while where we 
bottom from which steam was issuing. fer | sat there was spread a rich carpet, and on it 
gazing down into this yellow pit for a van, we | were comfortable chairs and sofas. 
turned around and there beheld a grander sight} At my request the Regent showed us all his 
which made us dizzy to contemplate. A floor| ‘‘ creeses,” ‘‘ badés,” etc., magnificent weapons 
of clouds obseured the earth from our view, | of the finest tempered steel, with wavy lines 
while they were rolling over and over each | like the Damascene blades. Most had gold in- 
other with a slow but never-ceasing motion, | laid through their whole length, while the hilts 
that made me shudder and clutch at something | were of exquisitely carved gold, set with pre- 
to prevent leaping off among them, fascinated | cious stones, and the sheaths were also of the 
by their horrible majesty. It seemed as if we same rich metal, embossed with quaint and 
were in space, separated forever from the world, | graceful devices and studded with diamonds. 
and that these clouds were demons with ever- | | The blade of the ‘‘badé” which he wore, and 
watchful, never-winking eyes fixed upon us, | which seemed to be a favorite weapon, was, 
who slowly revolved, mocking our condition. instead of being highly finished and ornament- 
A rough slap on the back from my companion ed with the usual fantastic watering, an old, 
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This would have astonished me if I had not 
been aware of the high regard they have for 
the weapons of their father or their ancestors, 
and I supposed this to be an heir-loom ; or, per- 
haps, it was one of those favored blood-drinkers 
which have taken so many lives that they are 
looked upon and cherished with superstitious 
reverence by the Malays, who consider them to 
possess some supernatural power. The Java- 
nese, of all the Malay tribes, perhaps, pay more 
regard to their weapons, if that be possible, and 
have a greater variety, than any others. If I 
remember aright, Sir Stamford Raffles, in his 
work on Java, enumerates no less than thirty 
different kinds. A Javanese, in full dress, is 
frequently seen with three or more creeses stuck 
in his girdle ; one, his own originally, another 
his father’s, a third, the gift of his father-in- 
law, and perhaps he also may sport the favorite 
blade of a deceased brother. 

Let any one who desires sport, a fine climate, 
beautiful scenery, and something to be seen 
out of the beaten track, go to Java. The Eu- 
ropeans are hospitable, well educated, and well- 
bred, while the natives are a kind and pleasant 
race whom it is charming to be among. At the 
eastern end the Emperor holds his Court, where 
almost the last remnant of the barbaric splendor 
and despotism of the once great Malay princes 
is to be found. Nominally, he is only the 
ally of the Dutch, and rules his subjects as he 
pleases ; but in reality he is under their con- 
trol, and there is a Dutch ‘‘ Resident” continu- 
ally at his Court, who looks after the interests 
of the Dutch government. A stranger, after 
he has once obtained his passport and permis- 
sion to travel in the interior, may go in perfect 
safety and comfort in his own carriage over 
well-made roads, and find civility and hospital- 
ity at every stopping-place. 


A BLIND MAN’S LOVE. 
HEN I was in Paris during the stormy 
spring of 1848, at the time a second Bour- 
bon family was driven from the throne, there 
happened in private and humble life an event, 
which, from some of its details and characteris- 
ties, is perhaps worthy of relation. 

One morning, as I was passing on a rambling 
excursion through the street of Enfants Rouges, 
my attention was drawn to a knot of people, 
much excited, gathered together on the lower 
floor of one of the houses of that quarter; and 
on inquiring what was the matter, learned that 
some one had hung himself in his chamber. Su- 
icides of this kind are not so extraordinary in 
Paris as to account in my mind for the agitation 
displayed, and on further investigation I discov- 
ered that the stupefaction of the spectators arose 
from the fact that the unfortunate person had 
been born blind—a circumstance which, in their 
apprehension, deranged the normal laws of sui- 
cide. Now the vulgar, without analyzing the 
reason therefor, consider that individuals afflict- 
ed from their birth with the loss of a sense val- 





honey-combed bit of steel, dull, and corroded. | ue life much more than those who have seem- 


| 





ingly more reason to be attached to it. In gen- 
eral it may be remarked that persons born blind, 
accustomed to refer all things to their own in- 
terests, become egotistical, and fear death the 
more from never having been able to see it be- 
fore them, to confront it, despise it, and like oth- 
er men familiarize themselves with it. As all 
others in his situation this blind man, I was 
told, had an unchanging expression, and spoke 
without moving his features. In the eyes of 
the people of the house, this immobility passed 
for indifference ; there are so few persons who 
give themselves the trouble to reflect upon 
and discover the secret causes of the exterior 
falsehoods which surround us on all sides, that 
these falsehoods pass for truths, and satisfy the 
careless reasoning of the idle. But, as I found 
out afterward, this blind person was a man of 
vivid imagination and warm feelings, and pos- 
sessed in a high degree the qualities of our kind 
—memory, order, analysis, generalization, and, 
physically, an exact perception of ideas by the 
geometrical sense of touch. 

He was about twenty-five years old, and lived 
with his grandmother, who inhabited some apart- 
ments of the rez de chaussée, or what we call 
the ground-floor; and who enjoyed an income 
of from one to two thousand dollars. A female 
cousin of some eighteen years, called Marie, act- 
ed as sole servant. She was a young girl of a 
simple and excellent heart, and though not strict- 
ly beautiful, had such a sweet expression that 
the absence of beauty was not perceived. These 
three lived together, and were sufficient to each 
other. The old lady’s means permitting the 
young man exemption from manual labor, he 
had become well instructed in many sciences, 
particularly in music, for which he had a natural 
taste. 

The other inhabitants of the street were all 
long resident there, except a young lady who had 
occupied the second floor of this house for some 
two months, and a student, who had taken ref- 
uge here to avoid his creditors. ‘‘ No person,” 
he said, ‘‘ will think to follow me to the Enfants 
Rouges; and, in the mean time, I shall not be 
very far from the theatres and the cafés of the 
Boulevards.” 

The young lady was called, or called herself, 
Madame de Montjeu. But since February, the 
conciérge, from fear of passing for an aristocrat, 
had addressed her simply as Madame Montjeu. 
She was one of the subordinate actresses of the 
Boulevards, who do not depend wholly upon 
their profession, but willingly relinquish the 
stage when any rich idler offers them a season 
at Spa or Baden-Baden. One could tell by the 
furniture and dresses of Madame de Montijeu, 
that she had been rich, but she had experienced, 
during the time she had dwelt in this house, the 
consequences of the Revolution of February. 
Having no engagement, either of the theatre or 
the heart, she was living upon her engagements 
atthe pawnbroker’s, This manner of living pro- 
cured her, in the Enfants Rouges, the reputation 
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of fortune and prudence, of which one was per- | 


haps as much deserved as the other. As she 
had but one servant—a maid of all work—econ- 
omy was also added to the virtues which she 
did not possess. 

It was about one o’clock in the afternoon when 
the suicide was discovered. A man who hangs 
himself always makes a sensation in the house, 
second only to a murder. This blind person 
was, besides, well known to the other occupants, 
with the exception of the student, who all felt 
for him an affectionate commiseration which re- 
sembled friendship ; and when the news of the 
suicide had transpired, there was a general cry 
of surprise and grief, and every one rushed to the 
chamber with the ungovernable curiosity that 
ever attracts people to the spectacle of death. 


Madame de Montjeu hastened with the rest ; but | 


she had no sooner learned the strange event than 
she cried out, ‘‘ How horrible!” and refused to 
cross the threshold, but remained standing on one 
side, watching the others as they went in and out. 

The sun was shining full into the chamber, 
which was filled with a staring crowd, who 
ranged themselves in a circle around the sus- 
pended body. Marie alone, her face hidden in 
the covering of the bed, seemed plunged into 
the depth of despair. From a popular preju- 
dice yet unfortunately widely prevalent, no per- 


son had yet dared to cut the rope, and the lock- | 


smith who had just forced the door had gone 
for the commissary of the police. After some 
time of silent observation of the dead body, that 


necessity of exchanging thoughts which always | 


accompanies any great emotion began to be felt, 
and the spectators concluded to give utterance 
to their feelings. 

** Poor fellow!” said one voice. 

‘‘ Who would have believed it?” articulated 


another. ‘I saw him walking in the court-yard | 


this morning.” 

‘* Why the devil has he hung himself?” 

‘Tt is only a blind person who would have 
hung himself in the full light of day,” some one 
profoundly remarked. 

The conversation was suddenly interrupted 
by the convulsive sobs of Marie, who, suddenly 
rising, mounted hastily upon the bed and cut 
the cord. The dead body fell heavily and dull 
upon the floor. This act and the sinister sound 
caused a movement among the spectators, and 
some cried out, ‘* But it is an impiety you are 
committing!” Marie, careless of their opinion, 
seized the body in her arms and placed it on the 
bed. She put her hand upon the heart, and 


when she found it had ceased to beat she broke | 


out again in despairing sobs. 

This scene, which drew tears from many of 
the spectators, was interrupted by an incident 
almost burlesque—as so frequently happens in 
life. One of the lookers-on, the student of 
whom we have spoken, suddenly exclaimed, 

“Look! here is my boot—only look here |” 

He broke through the circle and ran forward 
to pick up a nicely varnished boot which was 
lying on the carpet. 


“It is my boot!” he again cried out, “and I 
have looked every where for it!” 

All at once he fell into another surprise and 
exclaimed, 

‘* But just look at my boot—only look at it!” 
| This conduct of the student had before scan- 

dalized the rest, but at this last exclamation, 
| they murmured against his inexplicable and ill- 
timedinterruption. He seemed to acknowledge 
the impropriety of his ejaculations and went 
out. As he ascended the stairs, he was all the 
, time, however, carefully examining his boot, 
and meeting Madame de Montjeu on the second 
| floor, although unacquainted with her, he eried 
out, as to the persons below: *‘ Only look at my 
boot, which I have found in the room of the man 
| who has hung himself!” 
| While Madame de Montjeu was examining 
|the boot with a lively curiosity, a sudden cry 
was heard that the old lady was dying. Marie, 
| whose head was still buried in the covering of 
the bed, heard, notwithstanding, the cry. She 
| rose with the elasticity of a spring, and ascend- 
| ing the stairs four at a time, arrived at the very 
moment to receive the last sigh of the old wo- 
man, who had been struck with an apoplectic 
fit on learning the sad catastrophe of her grand- 
| son. 
| Akind neighbor was assiduous in her care of 
Marie, who was for a while plunged into a kind 
of apathy, so that for a moment they feared for 
|herreason. But the second day after the burial 
| of the two bodies, she insisted upon seeing again 
the room in which the blind man had died.. 
She cast herself upon the bed, which had re- 
mained in the same state as on the day of the 
terrible event, and still retained the impress of, 
the dead body. Sobs burst out from her breast, , 
| she turned herself over and over convulsiyely, 
and bit the clothes to restrain the explosion of. 
her grief. 

When its violence had somewhat abated, she: 
requested her kind neighbor and the portress, 
who had accompanied her, to retire for a while. 

‘*T wish to remain alone here,” she said, 
‘* for an hour or so, to bid farewell to the past, 
and to prepare myself for the future.” 

The two women went out, but when the door 
had been closed upon them, and they heard the 
key turned, the neighbor said to the portress, 

‘*Are you not afraid she will kill herself as 
the blind man has done ?” 

The portress replied, with that philosophical 
skepticism which comes from too frequent con- 
tact with humanity, 

** When from having nothing one comes into 
possessiqn of two or three thousand a year, they 
do not kill themselves!” 

It was the first time Marie had been alone 
since the double decease which had so instant- 
aneously and completely changed her habits 
and position. She threw a look of anguish 
around the little room, so almost monastic in its 
simplicity ; and whose total lack of arrangement 
was explained so poignantly by the blindness 
of its late occupant. There were in it neither 
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statuettes, nor paintings, nor books; nothing, in | fidences, was too much excited for the relief of 
a word, which form the details of existence. | tears. 

There was no pendule even on the mantle-| She resumed her reading, so soon as the 
piece. The leisure of the blind is immense; it | manuscript became legible : 

commences with his life, and terminates only “T come to the moment when I returned 
with his death. He has not, like us, an imperi- | home to my grandmother, after having acquired 
ous necessity for measuring and parceling out | at the institution all that can be taught the un- 
the time so as to satisfy the thousand duties and | fortunate of my condition. Deprived of the 
pleasures of existence. daily intercourse of my fellows, I lived in sad- 

There were, however, many sheets of paper | ness. My time was passed in study, in medi- 
written upon and lying upon the table, the last | tation, and music. An incident occurred to 
left unfinished. Marie looked at these papers | break the monotony of my existence. My 
attentively, taking good care not to disarrange | grandmother dismissed her only servant, and 
them. Do we not still live with those we love | brought from Picardy, to supply her place, a 
while we can yet follow the material traces of | litile cousin called Marie.” 
their existence! While these traces remain, we On seeing her name traced by the hand of 
can still strive against forgetfulness, which, how- | the blind man, Marie felt her heart beat almost 
ever, little by little, slowly yet surely, covers with | to bursting. She sat down to save herself from 
its lethargic sands all the past! falling, and it was only by great efforts at self- 

Marie, at this moment, would not have dis- | control that she could continue her reading : 
arranged the papers for the whole world; but ‘*T had no sooner heard the voice of this 
the desire to probe more profoundly the life and | young girl than I judged her endowed with an 
thought of him whom she so deeply regretted, | excellent heart, generous, and devoted. I at- 
made her try to read the characters which his | tached myself to her with a force of affection 
hand had traced. What was not her astonish- | of which I did not believe myself capable. It 
ment in finding these words: ‘‘ They who wish seemed as if the lowliness of her position in the 
to know why I have hung myself need only read | house brought her nearer to such an humble 
what follows.” and inferior being as myself. There was so 

Marie immediately gathered up all the papers | much of softness and kindness in her attentions 
and read as well as a torrent of tears would per- | that on her approach I felt the ice of my heart 
mit the confidences of the unfortunate sticide, | give way. My hatred of those blessed with the 
who thus commenced his sad confession : sense of sight dissolved as by enchantment. She 
~./*I have always distrusted persons who could | was the only person in the world for whom I 
see, From my earliest infancy I have felt for | had ever felt a sincere friendship. I know not 
them a fear and secret hatred. They are false, | if her feelings for me went further, though 

rfidious, cunning in all their movements, | sometimes I was tempted to believe so. It may 
quick as thought, bold, and of a sensibility min- | be that I deceived myself; this softness, these 
gled with cruelty. Whatever may be the ties | harmonious combinations of voice and manner, 
of relationship or friendship that connect us| might have been merely the effects of her un- 
with them, a consciousness of inferiority pre- | alterable goodness. As for myself, I do not 
vents our living together on a fraternal footing. | think I felt for her other than friendship. Marie 
Between us and them there is an abyss, a sense ; | had rough hands, the consequence of labor; 
.and then, it must be confessed, the more im- | now it is as difficult for a blind person like my- 

»perfect man is, the more is he inclined to self- | self to feel love for a girl with rough coarse 
love and egotism. These two defects, which | hands, as it would be for a person of good sight 
-control us from the first age of reason, render | to be in love with an ugly one. Notwithstand- 
us miserable in our relations with them, so that ing, however, this serious obstacle, doubtless 
it is a torture not to be able to do without | this excellent girl, so great was my affection for 
them. her, might have inspired me with love, had she 

‘¢ We live in solitude. Solitary in the midst tried, but she was too honest and simple-minded 
of the noise and occupation of men, solitary from | to attempt any thing of the kind.” 
the cradle to the tomb, we shall die, as we have; “Ah! my hands, my rude hands!” cried 
lived, in the isolation of blindness.” Marie, ‘‘ what have you done?” 

The rest of the page was covered with un- She dropped the manuscript, and for a mo- 
decipherable characters which seemed to have | ment looked, with a countenance of poignant 
been made upon the paper in almost savage ex- | sorrow, upon her red and coarse hands. Her 
citement. The letters ran one against the other, | eyes filled with tears, tears doubtless of bitter- 
words strove with words, and phrases interlocked | ness, and yet mingled with something sweet. 
like carriages in a narrow street; it was in truth | ‘He might have loved me!” she thought. 
an alphabetic confusion that would have driven| “TI lived happy,” continued the writer, ‘‘ too 
desperate a decipherer of Egyptian hieroglyph- happy without doubt for a being of my sad con- 
ics, or a student of a celebrated Boston lawyer’s | dition, when it pleased the evil spirits who in- 
chirography. Marie thought she discovered | fest this world to send into this house a woman 
amidst the chaos of words fervent maledictions | whose name I can not pronounce without a 
of the blind man upon his birth, and her heart, | malediction. She was called, or called herself, 
already oppressed by these misanthropical con- | Madame de Montjeu. Isvon became acquainted 
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with her. Looked upon by all the occupants of | have no other means than the ear and touch to 


‘*By a spontaneous movement, and, as I 


the house as a person of no consequence, and | make acquaintance.’ 


merely as a subject of curiosity, I could go any 


where, was invited every where. The day after | thought, quite significant, she withdrew her 


| 


her arrival, having learned, she said, that I was hand, as rogues would withdraw, if they could, 


an txcellent musician, she invited me very 
graciously to cqgme and play upon the piano for 
her. 

‘*The form of the body and the tones of the 
voice are, among us blind people, the only cri- 
teria of beauty. The voice, by its volume, its 
tone, and its inflections, reveals the mind and | 
form at each instant of life, and shows us human 
character in its most intimate variations. 

‘* Madame de Montjeu had a soft and musical | 
voice, which deceived me the first minute, but | 
the second I was extricated from my error. 
There was mingled with its music and softness | 
I know not what sharp vibration, like the acidity | 
of vinegar in a glass of sugared water. Her | 
softness, I said to myself, is the softness of the | 
cat—one feels the claws through the velvet of 
the skin. A moment after she addressed me 
her voice changed harshly as she spoke to one | 
of the servants. Whence I inferred that, hav- | 
ing many tones of voice, she was a dissembling | 
woman—and I was less surprised when I after- | 
ward learned that she had been on the stage. 

‘*T had not conversed with her more than a 
quarter of an hour when I discovered in her a 
new-voice. She minced and drawled her words, | 
and I said to myself: ‘ Idle, sensual, egotistical, | 
and vain.’ I deduced, besides, a general in- | 
ference ; from her voice I came to the conclu- 





their hearts from observation. 

‘**Well, then, you feel already acquainted 
with me ?’ 

‘* «Nearly so.’ 

‘*¢Tell me, then, how I look.’ 

‘** You are not tall, but well made ; you have 
a rounded form and delicate waist. Your hair 
ought to be of the color that people who can see 
call blonde.’ 

*** You are a miracle!’ she exclaimed. ‘If 
I were not certain that you can not see, I should 
believe that you were deceiving me. Has my 
hand taught you all of this ?’ 

***Your hand is charming as yourself.’ 

‘** Well, for a blind man you are very gal- 
lant,’ she said. 

**T had in truth avoided in my reply all that 
could relate to her character, and yet such is 
the vanity of women in regard to what they call 
their beauty, that they will take an equivoque 
as a decided compliment. She dismissed me, 
therefore, well satisfied with herself, making 
me promise to revisit her the next day. 

**T had great need of solitude for reflection. 
Solitude, the great calamity of our existence, 
yet becomes at times a necessity. But how true 
is the physiologist Zimmerman, when he dwells 


bom the danger of solitude to the passions! 
! 


The voice of Madame de Montjeu vibrated in 


sion that she was, or had been, in an opulent | my head during the whole night, and I seemed 


condition. 
ones ; independently of grammatical faults and 
accent, there is in the voice of a poor person a 
vague and plaintive tone which you never hear 
from the wealthy. They generally speak with 
a voice of command. 

‘*The manner in which I played upon the 
piano seemed to please Madame de Montjeu, 
and she expressed great astonishment at my 
prodigious memory, which enabled me to exe- 
cute the most difficult pieces without prompting. 
I prolonged my visit ; and although I entertain- 
ed no flattering opinion of her character, I was 
detained in her presence by some mysterious 
charm. 

‘* When I started to leave her, she gave me 
her hand. Ah! how different from that of Ma- 
rie! It was so soft, so velvety, so melting! I 
detained it for a few moments. The fingers 
were rounded and tapering, and so carefully 
and assiduously preserved as to prove them 
sworn enemies of any kind of work. The thumb 
alone gave me cause for uneasy conjecture—it 
was short, and what we call stubbed. How 
coarse it seemed, unintelligent, and devoid of 
all nobility and courage. 

‘* «What are you thinking of?’ she inquires. 

***Of you,’ I reply. 

*** In truth ? And what do you think of me ?’ 

‘* *] was examining your hand. It is tome 
the index of character. We poor blind people 


Rich people do not speak like poor | every moment to clasp her melting hand in mine. 


‘The next day I arose early. Madame 
had hardly completed her toilet when I was an- 
nounced. She gave me her hand, and bade me 
good-morning in such a tone that it mounted to 
my head like a glass of Champagne. The cham- 
ber was filled with perfumes, and of a captivat- 
ing softness. We conversed like acquaintances 
of ten years, and from this moment her empire 
over me was complete and absolute. Now, 
when I am on the point of quitting this world 
forever, I ask myself how this woman, whom I 
despised so much in my conscience, and whose 
character inspired me even with horror, could at 
once and irresistibly possess me wholly. 

‘*T passed a great part of the day with her; 
and in truth every day from this time. She had 
more gayety than wit, and was indeed shock- 
ingly ignorant ; still, in spite of this, I felt the 
hours in her presence glide away with an unac- 
countable rapidity. I repeat it, I was under 
the power of an influence unknown to me be- 
fore. As for her, an idle and indolent womar, 
she asked for nething better than to have at her 
command an animated puppet, something half- 
way between a lap-dog and a man, and whose 
very imperfections afforded each moment.a new 
subject of surprise. I had become like one of 
the pieces of furniture—little troublesome as it 
seemed—for no one appeared to mind my pres- 
ence. 
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‘* Every day, unless it rained, she went out | 


between four and six of the afternoon. No dress 
was too beautiful for this promenade, and while 
she was making her toilet she was too deeply 
engrossed to converse. Her toilet completed, a 
coupé came for her and returned her at six o’clock. 

‘** This drive interested me. ‘* Where are you 
going?’ I asked her one day. 

***To the Bois du Boulogne,’ she replied. 

‘** Will you take me with you ?’ 

** No, I can not.’ 

‘***But are you not alone ?’ 

** «Yes, and I want to be alone. 
inquisitive person this blind man is !’ 

‘* Far from quieting my torments, this expla- 
nation only increased them. I felt that she con- 
cealed from me the true motive of her prome- 
nades, and that that motive, being concealed, 
needs must be derogatory. 


What an 


‘* She knew I loved her passionately. I had | 


not been able to hide my feelings one night, 
when, after having performed, with that depth 
of passion which love alone can give, a melody 
of Beethoven, she had, in recompense, put her 
pertidious hand to my lips. She received with 
bursts of laughter my confessions of devotion. 
I have no doubt that she expected them. As 
for myself, speaking of love for the first time, 
uttering those burning words which no woman 
had ever heard from my lips before, I threw 
myself at her feet, and, in the transport of my 
passion, endeavored to embrace her. She es- 
caped like an eel from my arms. Praying and 
beseeching, I pursued her desperately, tripping 


at each step, and every once in a while coming 
jnto violent contact with the furniture. The 
harder the collision, the more the tormentress | 
laughed. 

‘* Exhausted in the useless strife, I went out, 
with my heart full of shame and rage—of con- 
tempt for myself, and love for this miserable | 


creature. I understood all. 
monotony of her solitary hours, she had ren- 
dered me amorous of her person. When it is 


considered that I was born blind, that I was in | 


some sort paralyzed by the infirmity of my na- 
ture, an unfortunate, defenseless being, the con- 
duct of this woman will attain the character of 
crime. 

‘**T passed two days without seeing her. Fi- 
nally, worn out in the strife of passions, I re- 


turned to her, broken down and obsequious, to | 


ask her forgiveness. 

‘* We renewed our friendship in appearance. 
Sometimes I took her hands to kiss them, but 
she would withdraw them, till, throwing my- 


self upon my knees, I would cry out, after the | 


fashion of beggars, ‘Charity for the poor blind 


man!’ but she soon tired of a game in which | 


her heart had no share. 

‘*Tt was a strange love, this of mine! In the 
bottom of my heart I looked upon this woman 
as a mortal enemy, and I hated her. And yet, 
after a night passed in such sentiments, I would 
go next morning to kiss the very hand I had 
wished to tear. 


To relieve the | 


‘* On her side, I believe she began to hate and 
fear me; for, at the slightest demonstration on 
my part, I would detect in her voice an expres- 
sion of anger mingled with terror. 
| ‘In the mean time my life, in its seeming re- 
| pose, had become frightfully active. Hate, tove, 
, and jealousy absorbed all my faculties, and kept 
| them in feverish action. If I had had a friend, 

I would have poured my heart into his. I could 
well, in truth, look upon Marie as a friend, but 
love had enabled me to comprehend the mys- 
| teries of the heart, and, fearing the poor girl 
| might feel for me a warmer sentiment than 
friendship, I did not dare to cause her the pro- 
found grief of hearing my love for another. 

‘**T watched Madame de Montjeu from early 
morning to midnight, and I never went to bed 
till after having listened at her door. I even 

| arose in the night, and went again to listen. 
My ear was so well cultivated that I could 
hear, or thought I could, through the doors of 
her parlor and bedroom, the sound of her res- 
piration. All my senses were turned to one 
end, and acquired a considerable development. 
Entering her chamber one day, I said: 

|  ‘**Why have you taken off the curtains of 
your windows?’ 

‘*She uttered a cry of astonishment, and ex- 
claimed : 

| **You have deceived me! 
as I!’ 
|  ***Not so,’ I replied; ‘but by the sound of 
my footsteps and voice I understand that there 
| are no curtains to the windows.’ 
|_ *** This is astonishing,’ she murmured, ‘and 
| I must be on my guard with you.’ 
‘** From day to day I looked for a catastrophe. 
| I suffered beyond expression; but no one can 
| ever know the tortures I suffered during the 
two hours Madame de Montjeu was taking her 
drives. 

‘*T had sworn to myself to assassinate her and 
any lover she should choose, and I did not eon- 
ceal my intentions from her. 

‘** Your intentions,’ she said, ‘are very kind; 
but how will you carry them out?’ 

‘* «Despair will inspire me,’ I replied. 

‘*To my great surprise she appeared rather 
pleased with this avowal, and said, in a soft 
tone: 

*** Poor boy! how much he loves me!’ 

‘*T had flattered her vanity with menace of 
assassination. Oh, vanity of woman! insatia- 
ble vanity! without fear and without limit! 

‘*T thought for a moment I had touched her 
heart. I returned to the subject of my devoted, 
illimitable love for her. I prayed—I knelt to 
her; L offered to marry her. She then replied, 
for the first time, ‘My dear, I do not wish to 
marry any one. I wish to be free. Besides, 
what could I do with a blind husband ?’ 

***You are right,’ I replied. 

**T returned to my chamber as quick as possi- 
sible, cursed the day I was born, and even my 
parents—for I was mad. My anguish, after a 
while, found refuge in tears. 


You see as well 
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‘That night Madame de Montjeu said to one 
of her friends, ‘Do you know, my friend, that 
this blind man wants to marry me?’ 

‘¢* Marry him,’ she replied; ‘ he will make a 
model husband ;’ whereupon they both laughed 
heartily, and I pretended to do so too. 

‘*I began to look upon myself as a man de- 
voted to crime and death, and, under this con- 
viction, I put on a certain air of sinister tran- 
quillity, which she could not comprehend, but 
which caused her more distrust than my threats. 

‘“*She attempted to get rid of me by going out. 
She went out sometimes in the morning before 
I had risen, and did not return till midnight. 
But invariably, even on her late return, she 


would find me at the threshold of her door, | 


and could not escape my presence. I neither 
reproached nor threatened her; but my coun- 
tenance, unchanging as a mask, was a reproach 
and menace sufficiently fearful. 

‘*Yesterday morning, contrary to her regular 
custom for fifteen days previous, she did not 
take her mantilla or bonnet to go out, but told 
me, with a cold and resolute voice which made 
me fear some catastrophe, to sit down. 

‘**Sir,’ she said, ‘you expected, doubtless, 
to see me go out as I have done for a fortnight, 
but I am tired of leaving the house on your ac- 
count. 


tress, and I warn you that, from this day, you 
will find my door closed to you. 
this siege should cease.’ 

‘** Madame,’ I replied, repressing the anguish | 


It is time that 


of this new blow, ‘I have no right to enter 
your apartments against your wishes. You 
have the right to turn me out if I do so—’ 

‘** And I warn you,’ she interrupted me, ‘that 
I will use this right; for I have had enough of 
your rudeness. When I showed you some 
kindness, on account of your miserable condi- 
tion, I did not expect such conduct.’ 


‘*T received, without changing a feature, this | 


cowardly and cruel blow which, nevertheless, 
struck me to the heart. I arose and staggered 
toward the door. In the conflict of emotions I 
lost my knowledge of the way out by the air and 
sound, and I was obliged to feel along the wall, 


and extend my hands to discover the way out 


of a room I had so often entered. My heart 
was broken, and I could not help exclaiming, 
‘Ah, how can you drive me away! I, who love 
you so devotedly !’ 


**¢ This way—to the right ;’ she replied, in a | 


cold and unconcerned voice, as she directed me 
toward the door. 

***These are the women,’ I cried, as I went 
out, ‘that the old men and the young idlers | 
of the world so much desire!’ And I, I also, 
loved this woman, and oh, how desperately ! 
When I found myself on the landing, with the | 


door shut in my face, I thought that I had just | 


entered one of those vast deserts that travelers 
speak of. I felt so isolated and so weak that I 
feared to shut myself up in my chamber, so I 
went down stairs and asked leave of my grand- | 
mother to go out with Marie and pass the day. 


I am here at home—am my own mis- | 


| She could not refuse me, and Marie was always 
ready to carry out my wishes. 

‘*We went out, Marie and myself—she only 
| #90 happy to pass a whole day éée-a-téte with 
her poor blind friend. 

***T wish to go a great way,’ I said, ‘so as to 
| get plenty of air— 

** * As far as you please,’ she replied. 

** She conducted me to the Garden of Plants. 
| There we passed the whole day. We could 
hear the cries and noise of Paris, and feel upon 
| our cheeks the bracing air of the fresh country. 
We conversed on indifferent topics; but her 
|soft and affectionate voice gave to common- 

places an inexpressible charm which greatly as- 
suaged my saddened heart. We dined at Ber- 
| ey, and drank a bottle of wine which almost 
| made me gay. 
| ‘It was past eleven o'clock at night when we 
| reached home, and on crossing the threshold I 
| felt that I was re-entering the infernal regions. 
My grandmother, who had been much troubled 
on account of our late return, welcomed us with 
|a cry of joy. Before going to my chamber I 
|embraced them both many times. They had 
never known me 80 affectionate, and were moved 
to tears. 
“I entered my chamber with a sang-froid 
which astonished myself. I remained a whole 
hour sitting upon my bed with my arms crossed. 
When I was certain that the whole house was 
asleep, I took a pass-key which I knew would 
open Madame de Montjeu’s door, and I armed 
myself with a long knife which I had concealed 
for many days. 
“*T mounted the stairs with my heart almost 
ceasing to beat. On arriving: at the door I 
| placed my ear against the key-hole and listened 

as only the blind can listen. I believe that, in 
| this moment, my ear absorbed the entire facul- 
| ties of my soul. 

‘*T distinctly heard her respiration. ‘ She is 
alone!’ I cried; and it seemed that the weight 
of a mountain was removed from my breast. I 
returned to my chamber, went to bed and slept 
soundly. 

*T awoke, at an early hour, with my heart 
tranquil and mind ip repose. I was thinking 
| of inviting Marie to take another walk, and it 

occurred to me that I should ultimately forget 
madame— 
| **.At the bottom of the stairway I encountered 
her woman, who was coming down to brush the 
| clothes and shoes of her mistress. 

** «Has she slept well?’ I asked her. 

** «Not badly, not badly,’ she replied, with a 
mocking laugh. She rubbed me as she passed. 
I put out my hand and grasped something hard. 

| A terrible suspicion crossed my mind. I felt 
more attentively the object which I had seized, 
and I discovered a man's boot! 

|  ***Well,’ said the old woman, ‘what next ?’ 

‘**] pushed her with so much violence that 
' she fell down. I rushed up the stairway, en- 
tered my chamber, and locked myself in. 

***Conquered! I am conquered!’ I ex- 
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claimed. I still held in my hand the object; ‘I shall not sleep to-night,” was her sole 
which I thought revealed the treason of this | reply. 
execrable woman. The boot was so small and! In the mean time the student had had time 
soft that the owner, doubtless, was rich, young, | to observe his neighbor, and the result of his 
and well made. I was so transported with rage | observation was translated to his mind by a 
that I gnawed this insignificant object with my | phrase of decided approbation. She also had 
teeth. | been thinking of the boot, and had concluded 
‘**T am laughed at,’ I cried to myself; ‘my | that it indicated more elegance of manner and 
senses are sported with, and I shall be mocked | a wealthier position than were found in the 
every day, and I can not slay them. I must) Enfants Rouges. The student wore, besides, a 
die.’ | superb dressing-gown, magnificent slippers, and 





‘*T might have lived in spite of her hatred or 
indifference, and indeed forgotten her; but 1} 
could not live and forget her, thinking her an- 
other's. 

***T am conquered!’ I repeated. 

“The knife inspired me with horror, I know 
not why; but I soon found another way of dy- 
ing. In a moment I shall know, perhaps, the 
mystery of sight, and all the other mysteries that 
surround us. 

**T leave the world without regret. My grand- 
mother and Marie love me; but, after all, I am 
only a charge to them, and an object of com- | 
passion. I hate people who can see, and look 
upon us as the refuse of humanity. Refuse of 
humanity, then, return to nothingness!” 

The manuscript seemed, at first, to finish at 
this sentence, but lower down were found a few 
lines that appeared to indicate some hesitation | 
on the part of the blind man. 

** Marie,” he wrote, ** Marie, kind and good | 
girl! What a pleasant day we had yesterday! | 
Come, let us finish! I who have always lived | 
in darkness, why should I fear the darkness of 
the tomb?” { 

This was all. | 

After the perusal of this manuscript, Marie | 
still sat upon the side of the bed, and remained | 
for some time plunged in profound grief. 

‘**T will avenge you!” she at last exclaimed. 

She long time meditated upon this thought | 
of vengeance which these melancholy confes- | 
sions had given rise to; but before she could | 
give order or plan to her thoughts she was in- | 
terrupted by the portress and neighbor. She | 
rolled the papers together, put them in her bo- | 
som, opened the door, and appeared before the 
two women with a serious, but perfectly calm 
countenance. 

The skepticism of the portress triumphed. | 
As they went down stairs she stuck her elbow | 
into the neighbor, and whispered in her ear: | 

** What did I tell you? When a person in- | 
herits two or three thousand a year—” 

We will now resume the narrative where we 
left it—that is to say, at the moment when the | 
student called Madame de Montjeu’s attention | 
to the mutilation of his boot, as if an enraged | 
dog had used it to vent his anger upon. The | 
lady, who held it delicately in her pretty fin- | 
gers, cast it suddenly away, crying out: 

**The man who hung himself may have done | 
it!” 

‘* Why,” inquired the student, ‘* have you | 
any fears of this kind?” 





linen of unimpeachable fineness, which could 
not but determine her opinion in his favor. 
She invited him into her parlor, where they 
conversed for a long time like persons accus- 
tomed to fortuitous rencontres. Little was said 
about the unfortunate suicide, but they talked 
a great deal of balls, theatres, and drives in the 
Bois de Boulogne. 

This interesting conversation was interrupted 
by madame’s woman, who came in to make her 
mistress’s toilet. She came in with some ex- 
clamations of surprise at the suicide. ‘* Who 
would have suspected it!’ she said. 

“But I can not understand,” said the stu- 
dent, ‘‘how my boot was found in his cham- 
ber.” 

The old woman, overjoyed to see the new 
tenant on such cozy terms with her mistress, 
thought it would not be impolitic to relate the 
adventure of the morning. ‘I was unfortu- 
nate,” she said, ‘‘the very first time I under- 
took to attend to the wants of this gentleman.” 

‘** How so?” inquired the student. 

‘*T have not dared to say so before, but now 
I am sure that it was the blind man who took 
the boot from me. I fell down stairs, and did 
not see it afterward.” 

‘*T understand the matter less than before,” 
replied the young man, and prayed the old wo- 


| man to explain herself, which she did, by tell- 


ing the details of the scene between herself and 
the blind man, at which her mistress became 
as red as a peony. 

**T understand no better now,” exclaimed 
the student. 

**T understand it,” said Madame de Montjeu; 
‘“but—in truth—I dare not—no, I can not ex- 
plain it to you.” 

The minauderies of the lady raised the curi- 
osity of the student to the highest point, and so 
improved her charms that he determined to cul- 
tivate the acquaintance so accidentally made. 
The blind man had been deceived by his jeal- 
ous rage, for the student had never seen the 
lady till after the loss of his boot. 

*T will intrude no longer upon madame 
now,” he said, on taking leave, ‘‘ but I hope 
next time she will explain the history of the 
boot.” 

‘*If Monsieur will call after dinner we will 
see,” replied the lady. 

‘“*This litthe woman is clever,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘ and by no means unprepossessing.” 

After dinner he did not neglect his invita- 
tion; and as the lady allowed him to smoke in 
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her boudoir, he seemed to want but little of 
perfect contentment. While he was smoking 
a friend of hers came in, and Madame de Mont- 
jeu desired nothing better than to exhibit her 
conquest. The friend, a very discreet woman, 
remained but a few minutes, but during the 
conversation something was naturally said of 
the suicide. ‘‘It appears that your blind friend 
has hung himself—a propos of what?” 

‘* A propos de bottes,” replied Madame de 
Montjeu. This careless witticism, on the very 
evening of the day the poor blind man who 
loved her so much had hung himself, described 
Madame de Montjeu completely. The student 
laughed heartily. Such is man! But had the 
thing been told him, he would have been pro- 
foundly indignant. 

Every day Marie saw the student and lady 
drive out together, as if determined to make 
the most of a mutually pleasant acquaintance. 
The gayety, happiness, and insolence of this 
woman seemed to urge Marie on to her projects 
of vengeance; but in what manner to accom- 
plish these projects passed her comprehension. 
She had money at her command, that great and 
facile instrument of so much crime and virtue, 
and she knew the power of this talisman. She 
said to herself, ‘‘The day will come when she 
will want money, and then I shall be the strong- 
est. I will await for the proper opportunity, 
which always comes for the person who knows 
how to seize it.” 

A month passed away, when, after a series of 
pleasures more extravagant each day, Madame 
de Montjeu was taken sick. Her indisposition 
increased, and soon assumed a dangerous form. 

It is then that we regret we have no friend, 
without regretting, perhaps, we have never been 
a friend to any one! 

For the first few days the student would make 
inquiries for her health, and, indeed, tender his 
services. But soon his visits became very rare, 
under one pretext or another—and at the end 
of eight days ceased altogether. The only bond 
of union between them had been the reckless 
pursuit of pleasure, and that bond was broken 
asunder by her inability longer to contribute her 
share to the common fund. 

“‘The moment approaches,” said Marie to 
herself. As she never left the house, she easily 
discovered all that passed within it. She saw 
Madame de Montjeu’s woman carry away daily 
some article of furniture or dress which she 
never brought back. Under pretense of being 
repaired, heavy pieces of furniture disappeared 
in their turn. These premonitory symptoms of 
approaching destitution seldom deceive. 

One day, as the old woman came down grum- 
bling, Marie accosted her, and asked how her 
mistress was? ‘I have left,” replied the hag, 
‘“*the key in the door. Any one who pleases 
may take care of her. She has no money left, 
and the physician says nothing more can be 
done for her.” 

Providence had undertaken to avenge the 
bliad man without Marie being compelled to 





take a step out of the path of charity ; but Marie, 
notwithstanding all her virtues, was woman. 
She had deeply loved the poor blind youth, whose 
suicide had been caused by Madame de Montjeu; 
and in learning the miserable condition of this 
her enemy, she could not repress a sentiment 
of joy, the joy of gratified vengeance. 

An irresistible attraction drew her toward the 
sick woman; she wished to contemplate her in 
her misery and humiliation; and though she 
reproached herself for this temptation, she could 
not resist it. She, therefore, went up to the see- 
ond floor; the key was in the door, and tlfe 
door itself, half opened, seemed to give a new 
pretext to the temptation of Marie, and to in- 
vite her entrance. 

She entered softly, and on her toes, like one 
who is committing a reprehensible act. The 
apartment seemed empty and uninhabited. 
There was neither carpet on the floor nor cur- 
tains to the windows; some articles of furniture 
white with dust, scattered here and there with- 
out any kind of order, testified to the abandon- 
ment of the room. 

She passed through two or three rooms, one 
as desolate as the other; and although she had 
become bolder from what she had seen, still, on 
reaching the last apartment, of which the door 
was partly opened, she did not dare toenter. It 
was because there came’from this retreat an 
awful rattle of the throat which would have 
congealed with fear a feebler heart, and at the 
same time there escaped a mephitic and infec- 
tious odor. 

After some moments of hesitation, Marie put 
her head in and looked round. In a corner of 
the unfurnished chamber she saw a bed in neg- 
lected disorder, from which arose a pestilential 
vapor; and upon this bed, covered with filthy 
sheets, a human being, or living corpse, which 
three or four diseases, each more dreadful than 
the other, were contending for, like famished 
dogs. It was all that remained of the beauti- 
ful, the cruel, and insolent Madame de Montjeu. 
At such a sight the heart of Marie, forced down 
for a moment under the weight of an inferior 
passion, rose up again, and she became what 
she had been. 

She went out, descended the stairs, two or 
three at a time, and sent for a nurse to clean 
and take care of the dying woman. The best 
room of the apartments was in a few minutes 
swept out and washed, and purified with per- 
fumes and fire. The sick woman, cleansed of 
her dirt, dressed in nice linen, was carried by 
Marie and the nurse into the well-aired room, 
and placed upon a soft bed with white sheets. 
When human nature has arrived at such a state 
of disorganization, cleanliness becomes the firs 
of all remedies. 

Madame de Montjeu gave no sign of life but 
respiration. She could not see, understand, or 
move the least; but Marie had said: 

**T wish to save her, that she may repent and 
be forgiven.” 

The kind-hearted girl had installed herself at 
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alternately with the nurse. Her health, before 


robust, suffered from her confinement, and, to | 
add to her perplexities, her income was not suffi- | 


cient for the extraordinary expenses her under- 
taking had imposed upon her. The nurse cost 
a great deal, and clean linen was needed every 
day, to say nothing of the prescriptions and 
visits of the physician. Besides all these, the 
rent became due. Marie sold her silver, paid 
for her rooms and those of the sick woman, 
and met the daily expenses bravely. 

But for Marie this woman never could have 
returned to life. Friends and hirelings had 
abandoned her. Marie, the soft and kind- 
hearted girl, overcame death and saved her 
enemy. At the expiration of two months Ma- 
dame de Montjeu could rise, and even walk; 
but she was no longer young. The ravages of 
disease were but too deeply inscribed upon her 
face. Her hands, those once so charming hands, 
now dried up, could not serve to gain her a liveli- 
hood. Her fingers, closed by convulsions, would 
no longer open; the nerves had been drawn 
up. 

Marie dressed her neatly, gave her a complete 
wardrobe, put her in a carriage, and conducted 
her to the hospital in the Rue de Sévres. 

On taking leave of her, she gave her a small 
roll of paper—it was a copy of the blind man’s 
confessions—and said, in a soft and consoling 
voice : 

‘* My sister, go and pray.” 


Marie had deposited for the benefit of the hos- | 


pital the sum of thirteen thousand frances, in 
consideration of which the Institution would 
take care of Madame de Montjeu to the day of 
her death. 

Such was the vengeance of Marie. To meet 
her extraordinary expenses she had quitted the 
Enfants Rouges, and taken a more modest apart- | 
ment. She continued through life with a patient | 
courage the practice of benevolence, for hers | 
was a Christian and evangelic soul. 





EPIGRAMS AND EPIGRAMMATISTS. 
GOOD epigram is a good thing—but, like 
a good toast, a very rare one, considering 
the vast number of epigrams that have been 
written from the time of Martial until now. 
The reason of the paucity of good epigrams is 
sufficiently apparent. 


terprise are not so many as those which are de- 


manded by what are called ‘‘ sustained poems,” | 


such as odes, elegies, and the like; yet this 
simple versicle, which we call an ‘‘ Epigram,” 
is in some respects as ambitious and exacting 
as an epic. 
it shall be something, or nothing. In an Iliad | 
of twenty-four books the poet may not only | 
be permitted to ‘‘nod” now and then, but he | 


may fairly set his readers a-nodding, without | 


reproach to his genius or prejudice to his art; 
but neither dullness nor carelessness can be | 
winked at in an epigram. It must be brief, 








the pillow of the sick person, and watched her | 


Though the conditions | 
necessary to success in this sort of literary en- | 


Its very brevity is a warrant that | 


terse, sparkling, witty; it must be complete and 
| distinct in idea; clear and sharp in expression, 
and faultless in versification. To the epigram- 
matist there is no ‘‘ poetic license” to excuse 
| defects of art; the law is prohibition. Dixit 
Apollo, The body of an epigram, that it may 
have the soul of wit, must be brief. In respect 
to size, it is no paradox to say that, of two epi- 
| grams, ceteris paribus, the longer is the less. 
Four lines are better than six, and two are bet- 
ter than four. Eight is the outer limit; if it 
| goes beyond that, it goes further to fare worse, 
and, violating the first law of its existence, 
ceases to be an epigram at all. With every 
other requisite, it must have wit or humor; 
failing which, it has the deficiency of ‘*‘ Ham- 
| let” with the part of the Prince omitted. Like 
a needle, an epigram without a point is worth- 
less. Of epic poems, it is judged by the critics, 
there are not more than six good ones extant, 
including ‘‘ Festus,” to give it the benefit of a 
doubt. Of epigrams that deserve the same epi- 
thet, there are not over six hundred in the six 
thousand (and more) that have been written ; 
and of these not more than sixty that are posi- 
tively admirable. Three or four by Voltaire, 
an equal number by Piron, and two or three by 
each of the other most famous epigrammatists, 
with a dozen or so by that versatile and prolifie 
wit, ‘‘ Anonymous,” embrace the whole num- 
ber that approach perfection. Martial, who 
| wrote fourteen books of epigrams, in the first 
| century, had so high an opinion of the art, and 
was so well convinced of his own deficiencies, 
that upon revising his epigrams, he said, with 
equal truth and candor: 


| “Stent bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura :” 
|—an epigrammatic confession which may be 
rendered with sufficient accuracy thus: 
* A few are good; some well enough ; 
But most, I own, are wretched stuff.” 
Here are a couple of his epigrams that deserve 
| a place in the first class. What is odd enough, 
|they are rather mended than marred in the 
| ranslation, by Addison ; 


} “TO A CAPRICIOUS FRIEND. 

| **In all thy humors, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow— 

Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee!" 


The closing line has been often quoted and 
variously applied. The next, ‘‘To an IIl-fa- 
vored Lady,” is exceedingly subtle and sarcas- 
tic: 

“While in the dark on thy soft hand I hung, 

And heard the tempting siren in thy tongue, 

What flames, what darts, what anguish I endured! 

But when the candle entered I was cured.” 

It is little creditable to the gallantry of the 
| povts that so many of their sharpest sayings are 
leveled at the women. One would suppose that 
the French epigrammatists would have observed 
the usual politeness of the “grand nation” to- 
ward the gentler sex; but, in fact, the Gallic 
| wits are as unsparing as the Roman. 
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The following elegant couplet was pronounced 

by Boileau to be the best epigram on record : 

“Ci git ma femme ; ah! qu elle est bien 

Pour son répos, et pour le mien.” 
As an epigrammatic epitaph it is certainly 
perfect. A literal translation quite spoils the 
charm of the rhyme and rhythm; and any par- 
aphrase in English verse must vary the sense 
and mar the delicacy of the original. The fol- 
lowing couplet may serve, for want of a better 
version : 
* Here lies my wife; what better could she do 
For her repose, and for her husband's too!" 


grams, of which only six are preserved. He is 
the author of the following Bacchanalian senti- 
| ment, which Horace Smith erroneously attrib- 
utes to Anacreon : 
“If with water you fill up your glasscs, 
You'll never write any thing wise ; 
| For wine is the steed of Parnassus, 
Which carries a bard to the skies !" 


} 
} 
| 
| 
j 
| 


Philonides, a dramatic poet of reputation, in 
| the time of Aristophanes, was a voluminous au- 
thor, of whose writings nothing can now be 
found but a single epigram. It contains a no- 
| ble sentiment, and is fairly rendered in the fol- 


After Peter Corneille, the great dramatist, of | lowing quatrain : 


whom Pope said, 
“ his noble fire 
Shows us that France has something to admire,’ 


had established his reputation, and had come | 


to be thought a very prodigy of poetical genius, 

his brother Thomas attempted the same career, 

but with very ignoble success. His vanity, 
however, was not at all piqued by his failure, 
and he had his portrait painted and hung up 
for the admiration of the public. On seeing 
this, Gragon, a satirist, wrote under the picture 
the following lines: 
“ Voyant le portrait de Corneille, 

Gardez vous de crier merveille | 

Et dans vos transports n’allez pas 

Prendre ici Pierre pour Thomas I" 

The epigram, which is only quotable as a smart 

impromptu, is well stated in the following free 

paraphrase : 

“Ye who gaze on this portrait, I pray you take care, 
And don't cry, ‘ How charming!’ before you're aware ; 
Restrain your devotion in very short metre, 

And don't be mistaking this Thomas for Prrrr !"" 

The Greek epigrammatists have left us little 
more than their names; but as the Hellenic 
epigram was, for the most part, merely a versi- 
fied sentiment, or, at the best, a pretty poetical 
conceit, the loss to the world of wit is not great. 

One of Plato's epigrams is worth quoting, as 

affording a piquant commentary on that modern 

invention, ‘‘ Platonic love.” What Plato would 
have thought of it, one may guess from the 
following passionate rhapsody to his inamorata : 
** Why dost thou gaze upon the sky ? 
Oh, that I were yon spangled sphere! 
And every star might be an eye, 
To wander o'er thy beauties here !” 

In another quatrain, entitled ‘‘ The Kiss,” the 

poet represents his soul as passing through his 

lips and ‘‘ soaring away.” Alas! that the great 
philosopher should have lost his soul for a kiss. 

Anacreon could have done no worse. It was 

reading these erotic specimens of genuine Pla- 

tonism that lately occasioned the following very 

natural reflection, in the form of a verbal im- 

promptu : 
**Oh, Plato !—Plato! 
If that's the way to 
Teach the art to cool us, 
It were as wise 
To take advice 
From Ovid or Catullus!" 


Nicenetus, a Thracian poet, wrote many epi- 


Am I a coward, as the fools suppose ? 
Meek let me be to all the friends of truth, 
And only terrible among its foes!" 


i 
** Because I fear to be unjust, forsooth, 
| 


Most of the epigrams of the British poets, 
| from Chaucer to Byron, are too hackneyed to 
| be worth repeating. Pope, who is facile prin- 
| ceps among English wits, and the most epi- 
| grammatic of poets, has given us few epigrams 
| which are printed as such in separate stanzas. 
To find Pope’s chef-d’auvres in this kind, one 
must read the ‘‘ Dunciad,”’ the ‘* Moral Essays,” 
and the ‘*‘ Prologue to the Satires,”’ in which 
epigrams are as plenty as couplets, and good 
ones abundant on every page. 
| “Tf on a pillory, or near a throne, 
| He gain his prince's ear, or lose his own,” 
| is as terse and keen an epigram as ever was 
| written by Piron or Voltaire. The couplet in 
| the ‘‘ Prologue’—supposed to be personal to 
Lady Montague, whom the poet had loved, 
eulogized, and, finally, quarreled with and de- 
nounced—is as sententious and witty as it is 
truculent and mordacious : 
‘*From furious Sappho scarce a milder fate, 
| P. d by her love or poisoned by her hate! 
| The satires of Young are scarcely less abund- 
| ant in sparkling epigrams. His verse is not so 
| graceful as that of the great satirist, but in 
| terseness and point he is not surpassed by any 
English poet. The following, from his satire 
on **The Love of Fame,” are samples of his 
epigrammatic talent: 


‘* Fame is a bubble the reserved enjoy; 
Who strive to grasp it, as they touch, destroy. 
*Tis the world’s debt to deeds of high degree ; 
But if you pay yourself, the world is free!” 
“T find the fool when I behold the screen; 
For ‘tis the wise man's interest to be seen.” 


** As love of pleasure into pain betrays, 
So most grow infamous through love of praise.” 


“Tis health that keeps the Atheist in the dark, 
A fever argues better than a Clarke ; 
If but the logic in his pulse decay, 
The Grecian he'll renounce, and learn to pray."* 


‘*Some go to church, proud humbly to repent, : 
And come back much more guilty than they went; 
One way they look, another way they steer, 

Pray to the Gods, but would have mortals hear; 
And when their sins they set sincerely down, 
They'll find that their religion has been one," 
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* Lavina is polite, but not profane, 
To church as constant as to Drury Lane; 
She decently, in form, pays Heaven its due, 
And makes a civil visit to her pew.” 





* Untanght to bear it, women talk away 
To God himself, and fondly think they pray, 
But sweet their accent, and their air refined, 
For they're before their Maker—and mankind !" 





** But since the gay assembly's gayest room 
Is but the upper story of some tomb, 
Methinks we need not our short beings shun, 
And, thought to fly, content to be undone. 
We need not buy our ruin with our crime, 
And give eternity to murder time!" 





Canning, the orator, poet, and wit, whose 
‘*Needy Knife Grinder” alone would have made | 
him famous, was the author of several clever | 
jeu Cesprit in the form of epigrams. The two | 
following are attributed to his pen: | 


“ As Harry, one day, was abusing the sex, 
As things that in courtship but studied to vex, 

And in marriage but sought to enthrall; 
‘Never mind him,’ says Kate, ‘'tis a family whim; 
His father agreed so exactly with him 

That he never would marry at all!’ " 


This is much in the manner of the other, and 
equally brilliant : 
* As in India, one day, an Englishman sat, 

With a smart native lass, at the window; 

‘Do your widows burn themselves? pray tell me that! 
Said the pretty, inquisitive Hindoo, 

*Do they burn? That they do!" the gentleman said, 
* With a flame not so easy to smother; 

Our widows, the moment one husband is dead, 

Immediately burn—for another !' 

Coleridge wrote a good many epigrams, but 
all the fine ones are merely rhymed versions 
of other people’s jokes. Several are appropri- 
ated from Lessing, a poet whose exuberant 
wit furnishes a sufficient answer to the solemn 
inquiry of Pere Bonhours, ‘‘ Whether a Ger- 
man can be a bel esprit?” Coleridge’s best ep- 
igram is based on a comical quibble which he 
found in ‘‘ Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
lt is very subtle and amusing: 


‘Sly Beelzebub took all occasions 
To try Job's constancy and patience, 
He took his honor, took his health, 
He took his children, took his wealth, 
His servants, oxen, horses, cows— 
But cunning Satan did not take his spouse. 
But Heaven, that brings out good from evil, 
And loves to disappoint the devil, 
Had predetermined to restore 
Two-fold ali he had before; 
His servants, horses, oxen, cows— 
Short-sighted devil! not to take his spouse!" 


Rogers, the banker-poet, the most caustic of 
verbal jokers, has left a single epigram in print, 
which Byron pronounced “the best ever written 
in two lines.” One Ward, a fluent magazine- 
scribbler, and a flippant Parliamentary orator, 
had criticised the poet's ‘‘ Italy” with great vio- 
lence. Rogers, learning the name of the re- 
viewer, and hearing the current talk that his 
enemy was more than suspected of declaiming 
his speeches from memory—a practice then and 
now regarded by the House as a disgraceful im- 





position—came down upon his adversary in two 


lines, the last of which, though very smooth and 
delicate, was strong enough to hang him: 


“ Ward has no heart, they say; but I deny it; 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it !" 


How does it happen that epigram writing has 
so nearly gone out of vogue? Quien sube? It 
is the best possible form for a single stroke of 
wit, and was once an acknowledged and for- 
midable force in literature. It was at one time 
a favorite weapon of personal and political con- 
troversy ; and as decisive battles have been 
fought with the rifle-like epigram as with the 
clumsy club of the pamphleteers, which came 
next into use; or by the heavy ‘‘charges” of 
newspaper ‘‘ columns,” which is the fashion of 
the present day. French wit in this form has 
gone extinct with the French wits; and of En- 
glish writers only Punch writes epigrams; and 
not many good ones at that; though he has a 
happy knack at a parody, and is the author of 
the best prose faceti afloat. Since the death 
of the incomparable Hood, America can boast 
the most successful humorous poets now living ; 
but they either do not write epigrams, or they 
do not print them in their books. Not more than 
half-a-dozen can be found, and these in the 
volume of a single author. Yet the best epi- 
grams of the time are by American pens, and 
are published anonymously in the newspapers, 
of which the Boston Post is probably the most 
prolific. Many of these are local, or turn upon 
transient matters, and so perish with the memory 
of the incidents which occasioned them. Oth- 
ers, though sufficiently witty, are too diffuse, or 
too roughly versified, to command general ad- 
miration. <A few of these newspaper epigrams, 
are at once pointed, pithy, pungent, and artist- 
ically finished, and deserve a longer life than 
will probably be accorded to them. The follow- 
ing, lately occasioned by the published gratula- 
tion of a lady (an authoress) on the birth of her 
first child, is exceedingly clever : 

“Ah, well! 'tisover! Should I not resign 
My weaker will to Fate’s imperious shall? 

*Tis not a boy! yet such as ‘tis, ‘tis mine; 

Then let me, thankful, murmur c'est e ‘gal !*"" 


A similar reason suggested an equally good- 
natured rhyme, a few years ago, when an edi- 
tress announced that, after a marriage of fifteen 
years, she had given birth to her first child. 
Whereupon an epigrammatist, who must have 
been a lawyer, made the following ‘‘ declara- 
tion ;” 

“An honest woman, you may safely bet, 
Who thus, without the least equivocation, 


Pays to the world a most important debt, 
When clearly free by statute limitation !” 


When Dr. Parsons took the prize for the pro- 
logue recited at the opening of the new Boston 
theatre, there was the usual discussion whether 
the production was either prize-worthy or praise- 
worthy. Some person, who seems to have 
thought the author a better poet than the pro- 
logue indicated, expressed his opinion in an 
epigram entitled : 
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INVITA DENTE, 
* What Parsons, a dentist? You don't mean to say 
That that sort of chap bore the chaplet away?" 
‘*Nay—none of your sneers at his laureate wreath— 
He's a very good poet, in spite of his teeth !"" 
Here is a patriotic epigram : 
** At a rubber of whist an Englishman grave 
Said he couldn't distinguish a king from a knare, 
His eyes were so dim and benighted ; 
A Yankee observed that he needn't complain, 
For the thing has been often attempted in vain 
By eyes that were very clear-sighted !" 


The following on an ex-member of Congress, 
is not bad: 


“To say Mr. Brodhead has never a wrong head, 
Is more than his measure of laud: 
But yet Mr. Brodhead has surely a strong head, 
Which makes it as long as ‘tis broad!" 


And here is an epigram by an exultant wid- 
ower, entitled : 
‘“THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL.” 


‘*My first was a lady whose dominant passion 
Was thorough devotion to parties and fashion ; 
My second, regardless of conjugal duty, 
Was only the worse for her wonderful beauty ; 
My third was a vixen in temper and life, 
Without one essential to make a good wife. 
Jubilate! at last in my freedom I revel, 
For I'm clear of the world, and the flesh, and the devil!" 





AN EVENING AT EPPING. 
SUPPOSE that all persons given more to 








| perception as at the moment of utterance. I 


can not express what I experienced in this re- 
spect better than to say that my own mind, like 
a mirror, reflected sometimes the consciousness, 
memory, and volition of another; and this quite 
independently of effort on my part other than 
to hold in abeyance disturbing forces. 

One morning in the middle of July, after a 
protracted drought, and after the failure of re- 
peated prognostics of rain, the temperature had 
suddenly descended from little less than a hun- 
dred degrees to the vicinity of fifty. The cool- 
ness had braced my nerves to a degree of ten- 
sion which I had rarely felt. I was evolving a 
plan of action as 1 stood by the window in the 
office of my friend Wynn, whose guest I then 
was, and who, by-the-way, was eminent in the 


| brotherhood of lawyers whose rare acumen and 


sterling good sense form a counterpart to the 
granitic structure of their own State. While I 
stood there, then, an individual entered the 
office, whom in spite of multifarious disguises, 
such as dyed hair and whiskers, false teeth and 
an assumed name, I at once recognized as my 
own fellow-townsman, and as arrant a scoundrel 
as it had ever been my lot to encounter. He 
had an air of much pretension, wore a large 
seal ring, a showy breast-pin, and several cross- 
ings of heavy gold chain over a bright-patterned 
vest, all of which decorative trumpery served 


reflection than to action have at times been | the purpose of varnish to a very ugly picture, 


conscious of powers undeveloped far transcend- 
ing all they have ever put forth. 


heightening the distinctness of every bad point. 


In illustra- | His errand, to obtain the use of the Town-hall 


tion of this assumption, I purpose offering a | for the delivery of a lecture on animal magnet- 


plain statement of facts. It may be that circum- 
stances equally remarkable occur within the 


experience of most persons; but if it be so, 1) 


believe they excite usually only a transient ob- 
servation. 

Ten years ago, I was spending the summer 
in Epping—a quiet, pleasant country town in 
New England. Unusual demands had been 
made on my energies, mental and physical, the 
preceding year, and with scarcely vitality suffi- 
cient to enable me to seek rest, I yet thankfully 
accepted it when offered by chance. A month 
of absolute repose restored to me a degree of 
vigor commensurate perhaps with that which I 
before possessed, but with a difference. Pre- 
viously I had valued chiefly my uniformity of 
ability to labor. Now, I had the ability in an 
equal degree, but interruptedly. Gradually I 
observed, too, that my own moods were precur- 
sors of meteorological changes, so that I became 
a sort of conscious barometer. My experiences 
at this time were not all equally pleasurable, 
but the most agreeable of them, I think, was a 
feeling of extreme buoyancy accompanied by an 
unusual clearness of perception, apparently coin- 
cident with, and, as I grew to believe, dependent 
upon, any extraordinary augmentation of atmos- 
pheric electricity. At such times, too, I was 
conscious of a recognition of traits of character 
in the individuals around me which I had never 
before observed ; their thoughts, the very words 
they were about to speak, were as clear to my 





|ism, being speedily accomplished, he took his 


leave. 

“Wynn,” said I, as the door closed upon 
him, ‘‘do you remember Mark Tufts, who was 
convicted of burglary in Charleston, and who 
afterward escaped from the State Prison?” 

** Yes,” answered Wynn; ‘‘and I could not 
think of whom this man reminds me; yes, it is 
of Mark Tufts.” 

‘* It is Tufts himself,” I replied. ‘I recog- 
nized him before he had uttered three sentences, 
I came across the room just now to look for the 
scar of a wound on the left cheek, given him by 
a companion in a drunken broil. The mark is 
there. And I know that the little finger and 
the first joint from the one next it are missing 
from the hand which he carries in a sling, and 
which he avers to have been hurt in a recent 
railroad accident.” 

‘Pierson E, Leffingwell,” was elaborately 
engraved on the card with which he had in- 
troduced himself. I looked from the window; 
the man had crossed the street and was stand- 
ing on the piazza of the Epping House. Pres- 
ently he entered, and shortly after reappeared, 
accompanied by a showily dressed woman and 
a young girl; in the appearance of the latter I 
remarked nothing except perhaps extreme fra- 
gility. 

A programme indicated that at the close of 





the lecture some interesting demonstrations 
would be exhibited, Mrs, and Miss Louise 
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Leffingwell, it was stated, were both mediums, 
and the former gifted with remarkable powers 
of reading the future. 

We decided at once to ‘‘assist” at this pre- 
lection. The man’s extreme villainy and au- 
dacity made him interesting. Indeed, so en- 
tire had been the popular conviction, in the 
trial to which I have referred, of the man’s de- 
liberate, vindictive malice, that there had been 
felt a very general disappointment that his sen- 
tence was not more severe. 

Not a very large gudience, of course, was to 
be expected in a place like Epping; but it was 
a pretty fair turn-out—several hundreds—and 
these were mostly collected before Mrs. Leffing- 
well and the young lady made their appearance. 

On a platform at one side of the hall were 
placed a table with lights and several chairs. 
Mr. Leftingwell came in, arranged these, with- 
drew again, and soon returned conducting his 
assistants. The woman seated herself in a 
bustling, important way, arranging and rear- 
ranging her dress, and sending around bold, 
assured glances. The girl took her place quiet- 
ly, without raising her eyes until the falling of 
a window which had not been properly fasten- 
ed up; then she lifted them a moment, with a 
startled, expectant look. I observed the group 
closely, for I had begun to grow interested in 
them. 

The lecture was a tissue of trashy plagi- 
arisms, through which what the man would be 
at was not clearly perceptible. It was evident, 
however, that he had himself a sort of grotesque 
faith in what he was trying to say; a kind of 
trembling belief involved in his diabolism. And 
this suggested to me a plan for the solution of 
a query which had entered my mind; how far, 
namely, that slight young girl, sitting there 
with an air of such utter abstraction, was a 
voluntary accomplice of Mr. afd Mrs. Leffing- 
well. That they were well matched admitted 
scarcely a doubt. The woman, large-framed, 
coarse-featured, swarthy, with thick, sensual 
lips and black brows meeting over lurid eyes, 
looked fit for any emergency of wickedness. 
In dress she was the counterpart of her hus- 
band; every thing about her was tawdry; a 
flashy silk gown much flounced, a heavily 
wrought and soiled white crape shawl, a rigo- 
lette, as I believe they term those triangular tag- 
rags which women were then beginning to wear 
on the head, a quantity of bracelets, rings, 
chains, brooches, and the like, and a vulgar- 
looking fan, which she flourished unremitting- 
ly, made up her outfit. She impressed me as 
having foregone every womanly trait. 

Not so the girl claimed by the Leffingwells 
as their daughter. She looked at most four- 
teen, and might be a year or two younger; she 
wore a lilac-colored dress and a black silken 
scarf; the simplicity of her attire not Jess than 
the frail delicate beauty of her person, contrast- 
ing noticeably with the intense vulgarity of the 
woman beside her. Her face was too pale, but 
the features were exquisite in outline; the brow 


| low, with shadowy chestnut hair; the eyes, blue, 
I knew afterward, though I had supposed them 
black, were so large and fringed with such thick, 
long lashes, that they seemed to make half her 
face. There was an occasional slight compres- 
sion of the under lip that showed her to be ill 
at ease, whether from physical pain or some 
| other cause, and under an air of apparent lan- 
| guor, a quick nervous closing and unclosing of 
the little left hand which held the edge of her 
black scarf. She wore no ornaments. 

Of course I do not pretend in any way to ac- 
count for the phenomena I am about to describe. 
No theory that ever came in my way has seemed 
to me to bear adequate credentials. In most in- 
stances, too, which have been related to me, I 
have felt myself compelled to doubt facts and 
inferences. I will give an unvarnished state- 
ment of occurrences, premising only that I had 
previously, and precisely when I had found my- 
self in a mood similar to that which I have de- 
scribed as particularly belonging to me on this 
day, been able to exert the influence to which 
have been given the epithets magnetic, odic, and 
the like, over some very refractory subjects. 

At the close of Mr. Leffingwell’s declama- 
tory farrago, he came to the front of the plat- 
form and proposed, for the more satisfactory 
demonstration of his science, to experiment on 
any one or several among his auditors who might 
solicit proof in their own persons. A middle- 
aged man, of stolid aspect, and a boy of sixteen 
presented themselves. Directing them to be 
seated in chairs on the right of the staging, and 
observing that he would begin with the elder 
individual, he took his station nearly opposite, 
and commenced his craft. 

I commenced too, and in earnest. For about 
three minutes, during which I felt my concen- 
trative power—I know no better name for it— 
growing stronger, I perceived no outward token 
of success ; but then there was a perceptible ton- 
ing down, a manifest smouldering of the audac- 
ity of his look. Let me endeavor to describe 
my own experience at the time. 

It seemed as if I projected a circle of influ- 
ence extending to an indefinite distance from 
the man, and inclosing him as a centre. The 
circumference, irregular at first, and wavering, 
it was my effort to integrate, and then with a 
steady, tidal pulsation to contract toward and 
around the person I was endeavoring to control. 
It was in my favor that he, intent on his own 
purpose, was unaware of mine. I was succeed- 
ing—nearer and nearer came the inclosing 
wave—lI saw it become faintly luminous, while 
points of lambent, bluish flame projected from 
it inward; a necdle of light glided toward his 
hand—he rubbed it hastily—the next moment 
the faint blue circle, invisible to all but myself, 
was contracted to a hazy, luminous, irregular 
centre. My aim was accomplished ; his cyelids 
quivered, then drooped, and with a slow, audible 
respiration he sat back in his chair, rigid and 
white. 

I breathed freely then, and I became aware 
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that two persons were intently watching me ; 
one was Wynn, whom I had taken into my 
counsel at the outset; with a glance he directed 
my attention to my other observer, the young 


girl on the platform. Her hands were firmly 
clasped, her lips slightly apart, and her dilated 
eyes, fixed full upon me, expressed an inde- 
scribable blending of pleading and terror. 

But my work with Leffingwell was not yet 
done; the audience had perceived the change 
in his countenance, but supposed it the result of | 
his own efforts. Now, however, they began to 
suspect some counter-plot. Wynn, well-known 
to the whole assembly, broke the silence with a 
few words. 

‘*It happens that an individual possessing a 
higher degree of the power to which Mr. Lef- 
fingwell lays claim is present this evening, so 
that the fowler is apparently taken in his own 
snare.” 

Several exclamations of ‘‘Good! Let the 
gentleman come forward,” were the response. 

I did not, however, leave my place, but asked 
to be allowed to interrogate Mr. Leffingwell; an 
immediate and perfect stillness succeeded. The 
replies were made by Leffingwell with deliber- 
ate distinctness. 

My first query was, ‘‘ Were you six years ago 
in Concord, New Hampshire ?” 





The girl spoke with & passionate energy 
which set aside fear—* [am not with them of 
my own will, God knows! They said they had 
a claim to me, that they were my only relatives, 
and I feared it was true. ‘Thank God, it is not 
true! Do not, oh, do not let them take me 
away with them !” 

I am unused to the melting mood, but I con- 
fess the girl’s words and tones appealed to me 
as no acting ever did. Indeed, the effect on all 
present was electric. 

Wynn spoke in a low tone with his sister, 
who sat next him, and both arose and went to- 
ward the platform. Miss Wynn addressed Jan- 
et Ware, who looked in her face searchingly a 
moment, and then clung to her arm. 

I resumed my dialogue with Mr, Leffing- 
well. 

‘* Has Miss Ware relatives? and if any, who 
are they ?” 

** An uncle, her mother’s brother, Paul Will- 
jams.” 

‘* Where is he now ?” 

**In Boston.” 

And now, reader mine, if you doubt whether 
jam this be very convincing, I acknowledge the 
| reasonableness of your doubts, but then and 
| there I did not take time to weigh the matter. 
It was, however, no part of my plan to estab- 











Answer. ‘I was.” 

“Will you allow me to look at your left 
hand ?” 

He replied by withdrawing it from the sling 
which supported it, unwrapping from it the en- 
veloping handkerchief, and held it out. The 
fourth finger anda part of the third were wanting. 

‘* Ts Leffingwell the name by which you were 
known in Concord ?” 

“It is not.” 

“Ts the young woman who accompanies you 
a relative either of yourself or of Mrs. Leffing- 
well?” 

‘* Of neither.” 

“Ts she voluntarily associated with you?” 

we yg 

“What is her real name ?” 

“Janet Ware.” 

‘* Why is she thus connected with you?” 

‘*She believes herself Mrs. Leffingwell’s 
niece.” 

‘*She supposes this through the agency of 
yourself and Mrs. Leffingwell ?” 

“Through our agency.” 

At this juncture Janet Ware, since such was 


the girl's name, who had listened with intense | 


interest to every word of our colloquy, made an 
attempt to rise. Mrs. Leffingwell arrested her 
motion, at the same time addressing to her a 
whispered remark. 

I spoke to the woman then with a degree of 


lish the identity of Leffingwell and Mark Tufts, 
even if such a result had been possible. I de- 
cided to withdraw the influence, which, as all 
| experimenters in this bizarre branch of psy- 
| chology are aware, is comparatively an easy 
| process. ‘The man awoke, much as from an 
| ordinary sleep, looked about him, and finally, 
jas he recognized the plaee and missed Janet, 
with whom Wynn and his sister had withdrawn, 
his features assumed a ludicrous mixture of 
| bravado and consternation, visibly heightened 
|as I approached him. Intimidation, though, 
was not my sole object. I spoke to him in a 
| tone audible to himself only. 

‘*You are fviled with your own weapons, 
| Tufts,” said I. ‘* There are several of us who 
| know you; I have no personal grudge against 
| you, and if you are discreet—this return to 
| your native State scarcely looks like it—you will 
| not delay to make the distance between your- 
| self and the State Prison wider than it is now. 
You have not exposed yourself to-night, but you 
have put it in our power to expose you at a mo- 
ment’s warning.” 

He scrutinized my features rapidly; I per- 
| mitted it a moment, and then walked away. 
| He exchanged a few sentences with Mrs. Lef- 
| fingwell, and then approaching the audience, 
assured them that it was not his fault if an en- 
tertainment different from that laid down in 
| the programme had been offered them this even- 








confidence for which I felt full warrant: “Mrs. ing. ‘That he hoped to meet them again to- 
Leffingwell, let me assure you that it will be for | morrow evening, when he would resume’ the 
your interest, your own and Mr. Leffingwell’s, | subject, and, he trusted, eonvince the most skep- 
to remain passive.” There was more, probably, | tical that meither himself nor Mrs. Leffingwell 
in my tones than in my words, for the woman | urged claims of any kind which they were unable 
cowered and desisted. | satisfactorily to establish. 
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I doubted if they would let him go, but they 
did, I presume on account of the presence of 
Mrs. Leffingwell. 

The next morning the Leffingwells were gone. 
They had taken the midnight train down. If 
they had waited they might have had Wynn’s 
company, for he went to Boston in the morn- 
ing train. As he had arranged previously to 
go at this time, and as his usual stopping-place 
was the Revere House, the drama of the preced- 
ing evening did not probably influence him in 
those circumstances; but it may have furnish- 


of the clerk if Mr. Paul Williams were among 
the guests, and the reply being affirmative, it 
may have induced him to seck out that gentle- 
man. 

The result was the confirmation in each par- 
ticular of the items elicited from Tufts. 

Janet Ware was the daughter of Mr. Will- 
iams’s only sister, who had married, and with 
her husband removed to Illinois. Their sole 
child was Janet, and when she had attained 
her twelfth year both her parents fell victims 
to that fearful scourge, cholera. A neighbor 
had taken home the child, and written to Mr. 
Williams a letter which never reached its des- 
tination. <A year afterward Mr. and Mrs. Lef- 
fingwell, on a tour through the Western States, 
had accidentally encountered Janet, and dis- 
covered in her such a susceptibility to the odic 
influence, so termed by Mr. Leffingwell, as to 
make her a very desirable acquisition. She 
was timid and easily wrought upon, and the 
myth of kinship, invented on the spur of the 
moment, had been overpowering. 

The child had a tolerably hard discipline, 
though it might have been worse. For the six 
months and more that she had been wandering 
about, good care had been taken that she should 
find no opportunity of escape, and entire seclu- 
sion, except when under the eye of Mr. and 
Mrs. Leffingwell, secured to her at least a de- 
gree of immunity from bad influences. 

Mr. Williams was induced to accompany 
Wynn en his return to Epping; and when he 
saw Janet, who bore her mother’s name, her 
strong resemblance to that mother was to him 
convincing proof that his sister's child stood 
before him. 

I have since seen a full-length portrait by 
Sully of Mrs. Ware before her marriage. I 
should unhesitatingly have pronounced it an 
incomparable likeness of Janet, or, as she is 
now, Mrs. Wynn. ‘There were just the same 
large, shadowy, violet eyes fringed with lashes 
of uncommon length and richness; the same 
low, pearly brow and profuse brown waving 
hair with golden lights on it; the same faint 
tinge on the cheek, just like the inside of a sea- 
shell; the same curve of the bright red lip; the 
same poise of the head on the white slender 
neck. A little sad I should say the face is, 
but Elinor, Wynn's sister, now my wife, affirms 
that Janet is as cheerful a little sprite as ever 
gladdened a man’s hearth-stone. 





|ments, and supernatural warnings. 





MY THEORY, AND A FEW FACTS 
AGAINST IT. 

AM not a ‘ Spiritualist.” My bells are 

never rung or my tables moved by unseen 

hands. I believe that the ‘‘ mediums” are hum- 

bugs and impostors; and I have no more desire 


/to inquire inte the way in which they get up 


their ‘‘ manifestations” than I have to investi- 
gate the manner in which Signor Blitz or Pro- 
fessor Anderson perform their sleight-of-hand 
tricks. Of the two, I think these much the 


| cleverer and more respectable performers. Nor 
ed the motive which prompted him to inquire | 


have I any faith in ghosts, omens, presenti- 
I believe 
them to be the product of weak nerves or over- 
excited imaginations. Any occasional coinci- 
dence between the omen and the event I hold 
to be purely accidental. 

Such is my theory. In general it is perfectly 
satisfactory to me. But I own that I can not 
reconcile with it certain incidents with which I 
was closely connected. I have propounded my 
theory. I will now narrate the incidents. 

Many years ago—five-and-twenty or there- 
abouts —two lads, Harry Burton and George 
Walters, entered my counting-room on the same 
day. They were sons of old friends of mine, 
though they had never seen or heard of each 
other till they found themselves seated at the 
same desk in my office. There was a strange 
likeness between these lads; not close enough, 
certainly, to make it difficult to distinguish 
them; but none the less perplexing on that ac- 
count. The complexion, the color of the hair 
and eyes, were altogether different, and there 
was no very striking similarity in the general 
cast of the features. The likeness lay rather 
in the absolute identity of expression. The 
glance of the eye and the turn of the mouth 
were the same in both. The tone of the voice 
was exactly alike, ‘To the last I could never, 
by the ear, distinguish which was speaking. 
Their movements and gestures were similar. 
In a word, their resemblance was spiritual 
rather than material. It was as though one 
soul animated two bodies. 

It was not a little singular also—since one 
came to us from Massachusetts and the other 
from Virginia—that they were dressed precisely 
alike. This continued to be the case ever aft- 
erward. I do not believe that there was any 
direct understanding to this effect, or that either 
of them was fairly conscious of it. Another 
coincidence was that they were born on the 
same day, and, as nearly as could be ascertain- 
ed, at the very same moment. 

From the first, these lads conceived a great 
fondness for each other. We read of Iove at 
first sight—theirs was friendship at first sight. 
They became almost inseparable. 

In my counting-room George and Harry grew 
up to be two as fine young fellows as one would 
wish to see, and gave promise of becoming cap- 
ital men of business. Partly on their own ac- 
count, and partly from old friendship to their 





fathers, I had them much at my house, and was 
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by no means sorry to perceive a strong affection | 
springing up between them and Agnes and Mary 
Clay, the pretty twin-nieces of my wife. 

For a long time I was puzzled to guess how | 
the couples were to pair off. Each of the young | 
men seemed to be equally attentive to each of 
the sisters. I could perceive no division of af- 
fection. I used sometimes to wonder if each of | 
the young men did not love both of the girls, 
and vice versa. However, I suppose there was 
a difference perceptible to their hearts. In due 
time I learned that it was to be George and 
Mary, and Harry and Agnes. 

But God willed that the two-fold marriage 
was not to take place. Agnes was called to 
pass the portals of the Silent Land. This be- 
reavement seemed to draw still closer, if pos- 
sible, the bonds between the survivors; and | 
when at length George and Mary married, there 
was no thought that Harry should leave them. 

In due time the young men left my counting- | 
room and established themselves in business, | 
with flattering prospects. Then came the great 
crash of 1837, in which so many of our mercan- | 
tile houses went down. Among those which | 
were swept away was the house of Burton and | 
Walters. I would gladly have assisted them, | 
but it was beyond my power. My own house, 
which had stood unmoved for a quarter of a 
century, was sorely shaken, and barely weath- 
ered the storm. 

George and Harry clung together in advers- | 
ity as closely as they had done in prosperity. 
Together they had failed, and together they 
would re-establish their fortunes. They went 
to New Orleans and recommenced business 
under the old name. Success crowned their 
efforts, and before many years the house of 
Burton and Walters had gained a firm position 
in the Crescent City. From New Orleans up 
the Mississippi and Ohio, and across the lakes, 
they were known, personally and by reputation, 
at every point for business. 

During all these years their friendship re- 
mained unbroken. They had but one home, 
and a stranger could never have told which was 
the head of the family. Mary was equally dear 
to both. She was seen with one as often as 
with the other, and with both oftener than with 
either. Her friends used jestingly to call her 
Mrs. ‘‘ Burton-and-Walters,” and would ask 
her how her ‘‘ husbands” were. 

In their frequent visits to New York my house 
was invariably their home. They had passed 
the summer and early autumn of 1852 with us, 
and were ready to return to New Orleans. Harry 
and George had business to transact on the riv- 
er, which might detain them somewhat. My- 
self and wife were to start for New Orleans by 
sea in about a week; and, at our earnest re- 
quest, Mary was induced to remain to accom- 
pany us, while Burton and Walters went over- 
land. We all expected to be in New Orleans 
at about the same time. 

On the evening of October 4th (I must now 


|ing out into the calm moonlight. 





be particular about dates), George and Harry 








took their departure. The separation was to 
be for so short a time that few regrets mingled 
with the parting. All that evening and the 
next day Mary was as gay and happy as usual, 
Why should she not be? What evil had she 
to apprehend ? 

‘*Well, Mary,” said I, as she was about to 
retire the next evening, ‘‘where do you sup- 
pose your husbands are now?” 

‘*In Buffalo, I presume ; I hope they are as 
happy as Tam, What a lovely night it is!” 
she added, drawing aside the curtains and jook- 
* Surely 
nothing evil could happen on a night like this.” 
And she bade us good-night with her usual 
glad smile. 





I was roused from sleep by an eager, continu- 
ous rapping at my chamber-door. It seemed 
as though some one, faint with mortal terror, 
was secking entrance. 

‘*Who's there?” I exclaimed, springing to 
the door. 

**Tt’s me—Mary. 
in. Oh God!” 

I opened the door, and there stood, or rath- 
er cowered, Mary Walters. Her snowy night 
drapery was not whiter than her white face. 
The pale dawn mingling with the faint gas-light 
in the hall made her look still more ghastly. 
Her large eye was dilated with horror; her 
breath came and went in quick, convulsive 
gasps. 

‘*In Heaven’s name, Mary, what is the mat- 
ter? What has happened?” I asked, as I bore 
her to the sofa. 

‘Dead! dead! Both dead—George and 
Harry! I heard him call me, and I could not 
gotohim. Oh my God, have mercy upon me!” 

The wild paroxysm soon passed away. She 
became calm and composed. But a look of 
stony, unutterable woe settled upon her face, 
more fearful than the wildest burst of agony. 

‘*Tell us what has frightened you, Mary. 
Was it a dream ?” 

“Adream? No. Itwasallreal! Iheard 
him call me with his dying breath, and I could 
not help him—could not go to him !” 

Her voice sounded low and hollow, but she 
went on speaking with the utmost distinctness : 

**T was awakened by hearing his voice call- 
ing me. I know it was he. You can not dis- 
tinguish his tones from Harry’s; Ican. ‘Mary! 
Mary!’ he said; and his voice sounded low and 
faint, as though it came from a thousand miles 
away. Yet it was clear and audible, as though 
breathed into my ear.” 

“Why, you foolish child, you have been 
dreaming. It’s all over now.” 

‘<T was not dreaming. I was as broad awake 
as I am now. Could He call me, and I sleep 
on?” 

“ All a dream,” said my wife; ‘TI have had 
the same a hundred times when my husband 
has been away.” 

**So I thought at first, and I looked around, 


For Heaven's sake let me 
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to be sure where I was. I saw every object in 
the room. The moonbeams came calmly in 
at the window, just as they did when I retired. 
I saw my dress on a chair by the bedside. It 
partly hid the open grate. I saw the clock on 
the mantle. I heard it striketwo, 1 was half 
reassured, and said to myself, ‘ It was a dream.’ 
Then again I heard his voice calling, ‘ Mary! 
Mary!’ I tell you it could be only his voice. 
Do I not know it? Could I ever mistake it? 
It seemed as though my name was wrung out 
from his lips by the agonies of death. I tried 
to spring up. I was powerless. I could not 
move a limb. I tried to speak, but could not 
utter a sound.” 

“*Oh, the night-mare, Mary. 
lie upon your back, child.” 

‘*It was not the night-mare. I was not ly- 
ing on my back. Listen to me. I lay upon 
my side looking toward the grate, which was 
partly hidden by the chair, upon which hung 
my clothes. As I lay, incapable of speech or 
motion, a picture—no, not a picture—a real 
scene slowly opened up far within that grate. 
It was far off—how far I know not—a thousand 
miles perhaps; but there it was. I saw it. 
My husband was lying in a narrow room, light- 
ed by a single lamp, in the extremity of mortal 
agony. I saw Harry bending over him, vain- 
ly endeavoring to relieve him. At intervals 
I heard him call my name in the same fearful 
tones that had awakened me—tones that never 
yet came from human lips until the seal of 
death was upon them. The little room where 
he lay was only half-lighted, and the chair 
partly hid it, so that I could only partially 
make it out. It seemed more like the cabin 
of a vessel than an apartment in a house. But 
there he lay, in mortal agony, calling upon me. 
I saw all; I heard all. I knew that in my 
body I was lying here in your house, yet in 
soul I was there too. I knew every thing that 
passed there and here. I heard every footstep 
that passed along the pavement here. I saw 
all the while every thing in my room. I saw 
the calm moonlight shining coldly throuzh the 
half-drawn curtains. Iwas there too. In soul 
I was in that dark room. I saw the death-dews 
gathering on his forehead. I heard him call- 
ing my name. I heard too, as I remember, 
something that sounded like the rush of waters 
poppling against the side of a vessel. Then all 
was dark. I could see nothing; but I heard 
my husband’s groans of agony. I heard him 
again and again call my name. The clock on 
the mantle struck successively three, four, and 
five ; so I knew that I had lain in speechless, 
motionless agony, three hours. Day began 
slowly to break here and there—here calm and 
bright, there gusty and overcast. Then, as 
the gray dawn lighted up the room—both rooms 
—that in which I lay in body, and that in which 
my husband's life was ebbing away—I saw there 
new faces. I heard eager voices whispering ; 
what they said I could not distinguish. At last 
TI heard my husband's voice calling my name in 


You must not 
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a tone of deeper agony. Then for a moment 
all was still. Some one said, ‘It’s all over. 
He’sdead. Call Burton.’ Then I heard a voice, 
apparently from another room, saying, ‘Good 
God! Burton is dead!’ With a strong wrench 
I burst the invisible bonds that had held me. 
The distant scene faded away. I saw the dawn 
streaming in at the window, and heard the 
clock on the mantle strike six. I rushed down 
to your door, where you found me.” 

I could not but be impressed with the earn- 
estness with which she spoke. Still I put the 
best face on the matter. 

**You were nervous, Mary. 
your fears were unduly excited. 
a severe attack of the night-mare. It’s all over 
now. Before night you will have a dispatch 
telling you that all’s well.” 

‘*Mr. Winter,” said she, ‘‘ you have known 
me from a child. Did you ever know me to be 
nervous or fanciful? I was not disquieted. I 
had no evil forebodings. I never went to rest 
a happier woman than last night. I never slept 
more calmly than I did until I was awakened 
by my husband's cry. I was never more fully 
awake and conscious than I was during those 
long hours of deadly agony. I tell you that I 
heard my husband's dying voice, and I shall 
never hear it again with my living ears. I tell 
you he is dead—they are dead. I must go this 
very day afier them. I shall never see them 
living, but I must look on their dead faces. 
Mr. Winter, you will help me now. I must 
go.” 


Your fancy and 
You have had 


Her piteous look moved me. 

** Yes, Mary, I see that you are bent upon it. 
If we do not hear good news to-day, you shall 
go by the evening train.” 

Toward noon a telegraphic dispatch was 


brought to me. 
hurried to Mary. 

‘* Here, my child, is good news! Is not this 
a consoling message from two dead men ?— 
Start for 
Cleveland in an hour. All well.—B. & W.’ 
Now, how about your dreams ?” 

‘*Tt was no dream,” she replied. ‘I saw 
him die. I heard his last cry with my own 
mortal ears. His living voice I shall never 
hear again. But I may look upon their dead 
faces. I must go. Will you aid me?” 

‘*But, Mary, you heard— or thought you 
heard—all this in the night; and here you 
have a message from them, alive and well, 
hours afterward.” 

‘Tf they are not dead now, they will be be- 
fore I can reach them. It was a forewarning. 
I heard his dying voice. I must go. Will you 
help me ?” 

It was in vain to struggle against this fixed 
idea; and I left her with a promise to see her 
safely on her way. My friend Marston was to 
start in a couple of days for New Orleans by 
the western route, and at my earnest entreaty 
he agreed to hasten his departure and go that 
very evening. 


I gave it a hasty glance, and 
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At Buffalo they met a score of persons who 
had seen George and Harry leave for Cincin- 
nati in perfect health. Marston and Mary lost 
no time, and followed on their route. As they 
had intended, Burton and Walters had twice 
stopped over a train to transact some business. 
At Cincinnati they were almost overtaken ; 
George and Harry were only six hours ahead. 
The river was too low to allow the usual 
steamers to run when fully loaded. But the 
Forest City was to run down the next day with- 
out freight to Cairo, and there take in a cargo. 
Just as they had decided to wait for her, they 
learned that the little For, which, it was said, 
could run in a heavy dew, was about to start. 
They took passage on her, and set off without 
delay. 

Marston and his companion learned this at 
Cincinnati, and remained overnight for the For- 
est City. Although the Fox had eighteen hours’ 
start, it was hoped that the Forest City would 
overhaul her at Cairo. In this they were dis- 
appointed. No sooner had they touched the 
wharf than Marston recognized an acquaint- 
ance, 

** Hallo! Wilson,” he shouted. ‘* How are 
you? Is the For in?” 

‘* Yes, and gone—an hour ago.” 

‘* Did you see Burton and Walters ?” 

‘*Yes, they were on board. I saw them 
off.” 

‘“*How were they? Mrs. Walters is with 
me. She got frightened, and would follow 
after. We hoped to overtake them here.” 

‘* She need have no fear. They were never 
better. They intend to stopat Memphis. You'll 
overhaul them there.” 

The Forest City remained at Cairo for two 
days. From here Marston wrote me a full ac- 
count of all that had happened. Mary, he said, 
was unmoved in her opinion. She was not 
wild or demonstrative, but calm and sad. ‘‘ The 
bitterness of death is passed,” she said, in reply 
to all attempts at encouragement. ‘‘I shall 
never behold them alive, but I shall look upon 
their dead faces. You are very kind; I thank 
you for it. But they are dead. I heard his 
dying words.” ‘* What nervous things women 
are!” moralized Marston. ‘I wonder what 
she will say when she meets her husband !” 

This letter reached me by the evening mail 
of the 12th. I will own that I was greatly re- 
assured by it; for in spite of myself, I could 
not wholly divest myself of a lingering feeling 
that something was amiss. 

Some friends dined with me that evening. 
Among them was Watson, of the Telegraph 
Company. I told them of the whole affair, and 
made light of Mary's vision and her journey. I 
took some blame to myself for permitting her to 
go on such a wild-goose chase. Perhaps I was 
not altogether unselfish, for my wife and myself 
had anticipated much pleasure from her com- 
pany on our voyage. ‘‘ But you know,” I add- 
ed, apologetically, ‘when a woman takes a 
whim into her head, there’s no beating it out. 





To do Mrs. Walters justice, this is her first 
offense of that kind.” 

So we chatted gayly, over our wine and ci- 
gars, of ghosts and omens; of dreams, visions, 
and apparitions; of spiritual rappings and ta- 
ble-turnings; distributing the blame for these 
things pretty impartially between dreams, night- 
mares, roguery, and folly; summing up the 
whole matter in the comprehensive word, 
** Humbug.” 

Late in the evening, a telegraphic dispatch 
was left at my door. It was addressed to a 
mercantile friend, who had sent it up to me. 

‘“*Ha! here’s something about Burton and 
Walters,” said I, as I ran my eye hastily over 
it. 

‘© What is it? Read it.” 

‘* «Memphis, October 12. Cotton, so-and- 
so. Jones allright. Smith and Parker failed. 
River low. Burton and Walters both dined 
here to-day. Tell Winter.’” 

‘*Dined! Well, that does not look much 
like dead men. I'll wager that at this very 
moment Mrs. Walters is enjoying a pleasant 
supper with her two husbands,” said Watson. 
‘* After all, she’s a woman out of a thousand. 
Here’s a happy evening to them! What a pair 
Burton and Walters are—always together. I 
do believe if one should die the other could not 
survive.” 

‘*They were always so,” I replied. ‘* You 
know they were brought up in my counting- 
house.” 

**Yes, and they are a credit to you,” said 
Watson. ‘‘Give me another cigar. Thank 
you. Don’t trouble yourself for a light—this 
will do.” 

As he spoke he took up the dispatch which 
I had flung upon the table. 

‘“*Ha! What's this?” he cried, as his eye 
fell casually on the concluding words. ‘‘Con- 
found their carelessness. They’re always mak- 
ing blunders. Did you see how this reads: 
‘Burton and Walters died here to-day.’ That's 
how the careless fellows have written it.” 

So it was; a little indistinctly written in- 
deed, but it was evidently died, not dined. 

‘*Of d¢ourse,” said Watson, “it should be 
dined. Though, for the matter of that, it’s 
about the same thing in Memphis, judging from 
a horrid dinner I once got there. I almost died 
of it. As it is, there’s no great harm done, for 
we know what it should have been. But it 
might have done a world of evil. Suppose 
Mrs. Walters had been here! I'll bring those 
fellows up with a short turn. Come down to 
the office with me, and see how they'll catch 
it.” 

We reached the office, and Watson took his 
seat at the instrument. The sharp clicking of 
the machine was heard as his message flew over 
the wires: : 

** What do you mean by your blunders? You 
sent on word that Burton and Walters died, in- 
stead of dined, as it should have been. Mind 
your p’s and q's.” 
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‘** Your n’s you should have said, Watson.” 

‘<Tt’s all one. Wait half an hour, and see 
what they'll say to that. They know I mean 
something when I blow them up.” 

In due time the bell tinkled, and the answer 
came. Watson read it off word by word: 

“*B. and W. came down on the For last 
night. Both died this morning. Dispatch cor- 
rect. Mrs. Walters came down on the Forest 
City this afternoon.’” 


When the Forest City reached Memphis 
Marston saw an acquaintance on the wharf. 

‘*Wilson, how are you? Did you see the 
Fox?” 

‘Yes. Burton and Walters—” 
‘*T know they were on board. 
stop a day or two in Memphis. Do you know 
where they are? Mrs. Walters is with me. 
We've come after them. It’s a singular story. 

T'll tell you some time.” 

‘*Mr. Marston, they are dead.” 

‘Dead! You are jesting. We heard of 
them at Cairo two days ago. They were in 
perfect health.” 

**Would to God I were jesting! But it is 
too true. The Fox came in late last evening. 
Burton and Walters came at once to my store- 
boat, which lies off the wharf. My partner has 
been absent for a week, during which time I 
have not slept at home. ‘Come boys,’ said I, 


They are to 


‘you do not want to go up to the town to-night; | 


turn in here, and keep boat for me, and I'll go 
home.’ Just as I was about to bid them good- 
night, Walters said that he felt a little out of 
sorts, and asked for a glass of brandy. 

‘“**There! I’m all right now,’ said he, when 
he had drunk it. ‘Go home to your wife. Bur- 
ton and I will keep boat for you.’ 

‘* Just as day was breaking I was aroused by 
a violent ringing at my door. Going down, I 
found Burton in 4 state of high excitement, 
amounting almost to frenzy. 

‘** Walters is terribly sick,’ said he. ‘I 
was afraid he would die in the night. Where 
shall I find a physician? Come down to the 
boat.’ 

‘* Leaving an urgent summons for aphysician 
who lived close by, we hurried down. On the 
way Burton told me, as well as he could, what 
had happened. They had retired shortly after 
I had left. Walters had complained of a slight 
uneasiness, but said a night’s rest would put him 
all right again. Just at two o'clock Burton was 
awakened by hearing his companion calling 
‘Mary! Mary!’ in a tone of anguish, _ He was 
sure of the hour, for he heard the clocks strike 
at the moment. The sufferer grew momently 
worse. His agonies were intolerable, and at 
intervals he called despairingly upon his wife. 
Burton knew not what to do. He would have 
gone for a physician, but he knew not where to 
seek one; besides, Walters implored him not to 
leave him. At length he could bear it no lon- 
ger, and was on the point of going in search of 
a physician, when, by some accident, the lamp 


| was extinguished, and they were left in dark- 
ness. He had forgotten the position of the 
+plank which formed the only connection be- 
| tween the boat and the wharf, and it was vain 
to endeavor to find it by groping in the blank 
darkness among the boxes and bales with which 
the boat was encumbered. For two hours he 
| remained in the dark with his suffering friend, 
listening to his groans, and the piercing crics 
| with which he called for his absent wife. As 
| soon as the earliest dawn enabled him to find 
his way he set out in search of aid. 

‘**The physician reached the boat almost as 
soon as we did. It was still early morning, 
and the daylight, mingled with that from the 
lamp, which we had lighted again, shone ghast- 
ly upon the hollow face of the sufferer. The 
first glance which the medical man caught of 
poor Walters was enough. 
|  ** *Tt’s the cholera,’ he whispered, hoarsely. 
‘He is in the last stages of collapse. He can 
| not live half an hour.’ 

‘** Still we did all that could be done, in the 
faint hope that the progress of the disease might 
be arrested. We chafed his cold limbs, and 
administered the most powerful stimulants. I 

| once happened to look on Burton’s face, and 
was shocked at its aspect. He said, however, 
in answer to my inquiry, that he was well; but 
he looked twenty years older than he had done 
| the evening before. 

‘**You can do nothing more, Mr. Burton,’ 
said the Doctor. ‘He can not hold out a quar- 
| ter of an hour. Lie down for a few minutes. 

We will call you when all is over.’ 
; ‘I dragged him to the door of the adjoining 
| cabin, and heard him fling himself heavily into 
a berth. In a few minutes a terrible paroxysm 
convulsed the frame of poor Walters, 

‘*<Tt’s the last,’ whispered the Doctor. 

‘*He opened his eyes wide, looked eagerly 
| around, and cried out, ‘Mary! Mary!’ in a tone 
| which still rings in my ears. It was the last 
| effort of nature. His eyes closed, his jaw fell, 
| his convulsed limbs straightened themseives. 
| He was dead. At that moment I heard the 
clock strike six. 

***Poor Burton,’ said the Doctor. ‘He 
must be told,’ and he stepped into the next 
cabin. In a moment I heard a great cry. 

**¢*Good Heavens! Burton is dead, too!’ 

‘*T rushed in, and there, lying upon his face 
in the berth where he had flung himself, was 
Burton, lifeless. He must have died at the very 
same instant with his friend.” 

‘“*How shall I break the tidings to Mrs. 
Walters?” said Marston to himself, as he re- 
turned to the Forest City. ‘‘Poor woman! It 
will kill her.” His heart failed him as he stepped 
on board. ‘‘I can not do it.” 

Mary met him as he entered the cabin. 

‘*Mr. Marston,” said she, calmly, ‘‘ there 
is no use of attempting to disguise the truth. 
You need not attempt to soften the blow. I 
can read it all in your face. But that was not 
needed. I know that they are dead. Tell me 
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how they died. Ican bear it. The bitterness 
of death was passed a week ago.” 

And bear it she did, bravely and nobly, as 
a woman always bears a great woe... . . 

I started with giving my general theory about 
omens, presentiments, and spiritual manifesta- 
tions. Here are the facts, which I can not 
reconcile with my theory. For their perfect 
accuracy I vouch. I still hold to my theory. 
But I can not reconcile them. 





ALIX THURIOT THORNE. 

‘* Our life is March weather, savage and serene in one 
hour.’ —EmeErson. 

HERE was a sudden stir and commotion, 

unusual at any time in Fifth Averue, spe- 
cially unusual at the early hour of nine on a 
crisp October day; a crowd gathered on the 
pavement, a riderless horse flying down the 
street; another held by a man a few paces from 
the concourse ; and presently a parting through 
the press, and on a shutter, wrenched from a 
long window at hand, was seen the shape of a 
woman, perhaps lifeless, certainly insensible; 
the arms thrown out as if she had lost conscious- 
ness under some strenuous agony, the long 
habit torn and trailing on either side; and the 
loose black hair lending a ghastly aspect to her 
pale and blood-smeared face, as she was carried 
by half a dozen strong men, slowly and tenderly 
through the valved door of a house open to re- 
ceive her, on which door, as it swung to, out- 
siders read only the name ‘“‘ Thorne.” 

Mrs. Butler, whose fall from her restive horse 
created this scene and confusion, was a South- 
erner and a widow, visiting the North for her 
health with her brother as escort. Riding after 
their fashion at that hour, her horse had taken 
fright, throwing her headlong to the ground, 
and she had been immediately taken into that 
house so near by the wish and urgency of its 
owner, who established her in a cheerful and 
luxurious room, and while the surgeons were 
sent for, removed her soiled and bloody dress, 
bathed her unmoving face, and listened care- 
fully to the faint pulsations of her heart. Med- 
ical skill did its utmost, but Mrs. Butler was 
fearfully injured; and the needful pain that the 
surgeons gave in setting her broken limbs threw 
her from one swoon into another, so that it was 
hours before she became thoroughly conscious; 
and when she opened her eyes to see what and 
where she was, they met a sweet if strange 
vision—the figure of a woman bending over her, 
no longer young but very lovely, clothed in a 
conventual dress of gray, and having for her 
sole ornament a heavy gold rosary and crucifix. 
Dark hair, threaded here and there with a gleam 
of silver; deep, dark eyes, at once tender and 
melancholy; marked and expressive features ; 
a steady, pensive mouth; a broad brow; a fig- 
ure graceful from its unconsciousness; all these, 
informed with the vivid expressions of an ardent 
and pure soul, made Alix Thorne lovely. 

Mrs. Butler’s injuries were so severe that the 
whole winter passed away before she was able 











to travel, and in that time she learned to love 
her hostess deeply ; one thing puzzled her, that 
this woman, evidently a widow, never made 
any allusion to her husband, or his death; 
there were two others only in the family, her 
mother, Madame Thuriot, a weak, listless, petu- 
lant old woman, and an old French physician, 
called Dr. Bellanger. 

If Marion Butler learned to love Mrs. Thorne, 
her brother, Mr. Rutledge, was unfortunate 
enough to learn the same lesson; and when, 
after a parting painful to all from excess ef 
gratitude and feeling on one side, and regretful 
affection on the other, he reached his Southern 
home safely with his sister, his first impulse was 
to write a most fervent letter to Mrs. Thorne, 
which she answered with a calm, hopeless re- 
fusal. Mr. Rutledge loved her as a man loves 
who has reached mature age before his first ex- 
perience of the passion, and this disappointment 
made serious inroads on his health; so serious 
that his sister, moved by his evident misery and 
her own recollection of Mrs. Thorne’s tender 
nature, wrote herself a long expostulation to 
Alix, and received in reply a most voluminous 
epistle, which we make no excuse for copying, 
inasmuch as it contains the whole matter and 
manner of the story, which here we have but 
prologued : 

“New York, April 30, 185—. 

‘“‘Dear Marion,—Your letter pained me 
very much, even more than your brother's, be- 
cause I thought I could retain your affection, 
though I must not receive his, and I have not 
so many friends that I can afford to lose one. 

‘* Perhaps it would be better and easier for 
me to tell you only one fact of my personal his- 
tory, which would convince you at once and 
finally that I can not marry Mr. Rutledge; but 
I think your kind heart and expressed affection 
for me deserve to know more. My life is a 
strange, sad story. I never speak of it, as you 
noticed, but it will set me back again in your 
affection and sympathy to know what that life 
has been; and I can not deny to myself that I 
seek a certain relicf in recalling the past where 
I can do it calmly, to you, who will understand 
and feelit. I request you to give Mr. Rutledge 
the manuscript when you have read it; he will 
feel then that there are sorrows greater than his 
present discontent, and in his pity for me will 
recall the love I can never return and be my 
true friend, I am sure; and now, after so much 
prelude, let me begin at once. 

** My father was a French merchant, the son 
of an emigré from ‘the’ Revolution; he was in 
good business, continually increasing in wealth, 
and had married my mother, a belle of the ‘ up- 
town’ circles, for love only, for she had neither 
wealth nor expectations, and was an orphan. 
I had one brother, older than myself, named, 
Francis, and Dr. Bellanger, whom you have: 
seen, was our godfather. He too, was a French-- 
man, had known my father from childhood, like: 
him was the son of an emigrant, but was wid- 
owed, childless, and poor; poor from choice, 
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for he would only practice among the destitute 
and foreizners, nor would he live with us who 
would gladly have given him a home, but pre- 
ferred to be the friend of the house, and to live 


an apostle’s life beyond it, under this exterior | 


of a poor, garrulous old Frenchman. God bless 
him! he has been the most patient and faithful 
friend to us. 

** My life passed like that of other girls till 


I was eighteen, nor did it differ much then, | 


for I came out into society, ran the round of 
balls, parties, and beaux; lovers I had, but I 
learned early to know why they loved me—how 


little Alix Thuriot concerned them, how much | 
her father's wealth. I think the proud and free | 


spirit of my Breton grandmother, whose name 
I bore, must have inspired me—I grew so soon 
able to detect and despise this worthless devo- 
tion, this flattery so idle and false. 

** So affairs went on till I was twenty. One 
October night I had been to a large dinner- 
party, and from thence to a ball. I had danced 
late, and reaching home went at once to my 
room, and slept, oh! how heavily, for sud- 
denly the sleep was broken as if by a sharp 
shudder, and before I was awake I found my- 
self standing upright on the floor, shivering with 
an undefined sense of horror and dread. A 
door swung to, somewhere in the hall beneath, 
and startled me into life. I thrust my feet into 
shoes, and ran with uncertain speed down the 
stair-case to my mother’s room; the door was 
ajar and I opened it—my veins curdle now— 
oh, God! what a sight was there! just before 
the closed window lay my father on the floor, 
one keen ray of sunshine pierced a crack in the 
shutter, touched his gray head, leaped thence 
to his shoulder, but in the shadow between 
lurked a fearful witness, the strong cords of his 
bare throat, the gashed linen that bound it, all 
steeped, dabbled, scarlet with blood. “ My moth- 
er lay before me, nearer the door, a formless 
heap of drapery ; she had risen at her usual 
hour, come upon my father, shrieked and swoon- 
ed; it was her shriek woke me. Against the 
bed’s foot leaned my brother, with hands clench- 
ed together, and eyes set in a hopeless stare. 

“T lifted my mother like a baby, took her 
into the dressing-room, rang for the house- 
keeper, and giving her charge to use every res- 
torative as she best knew how, I returned to 
the bedroom, where already the servants had 
gathered about the door with dismayed looks 
and furtive glances at the terrible shape of 
death. I could not feel sure that it was death. 
I went to my father, and kneeling by him lifted 
up his hand: it was cold and heavy as marble ; 
it fell back of itself. I think Francis was roused 
by seeing me there; for now he came, and 
stooping, raised the head. Ah, miserable dis- 
covery !—in the red right hand there lay the 
old story of despair, of suicide—an open razor, 
elotted with the blood that stained us both, and 
with indelible stains. I rose up, for I was rigid 
with anguish. I sent directly for Dr. Bellan- 
ger, telling the servants by no means to disturb 








the body, and then I went back to my mother, 
by this time in violent hysterics, which I alone 
could control, or in the least soothe. 

‘* Francis sat where I lefthim. Poor boy! I 
have thought of it often since ; what an hour was 
that, alone in the darkened room, with his self- 
murdered father, watching that spying streak of 
light traverse inch by inch the dishonored head, 
the relaxed limbs, the red stains and pools of 
blood, and the instrument of death grasped in 
his stiff and bloody hand; fearful points for 


| that slow index to rest upon! fearful vigil for 


a reckless boy of twenty-two to keep! 

‘*Tt seemed a whole day’s length before Dr. 
Bellanger came and released my brother, send- 
ing him away to his room, where a potent sleep- 
ing draught wrapped him for the time in rest 
and peace. Then my mother was cared for and 
quieted with all his skill, and when he left her 
tranquil, with me beside her, then came the 
horrible sequence of such a deed ; heavy steps 
of men upon the stairs, low voices of dread and 
awe in his room, the judicial process, the ver- 
dict that I saw long after in an old paper, care- 
fully banished then, setting forth, with those 
used and wonted phrases that coldly vail mortal 
anguish and eternal despair as the locked ice 
of a pool holds and vails a dead body, that 
Emile Thuriot, merchant, had comitted fe/o-de- 
se on the morning of October 6, 184-, cause 
supposed to be the newly discovered defalcation 
of his head clerk, who had quitted the country 
with the greater part of the property of the 
firm in his hands, a week before date. That, 
indeed, was true ; my father’s confidential agent, 
on the eve of some great speculation that risked 
much, but promised more, had collected all the 
resources of the firm, and sailed for Europe, 
guarding his escape with the pretense of illness, 
and the shock falling suddenly upon my father’s 
excited and over-wrought brain, destroyed his 
courage and his self-respect, and hurried him to 
this hopeless suicidal end. 

“Dr. Bellanger was at that hour every thing 
to us that man could be; he alone acted the 
friendly part of mourner at my father’s lonely 
funeral, he arranged his business affairs, and 
gathered from the wreck whatever was justly 
the due of his fatherless and widowed charge. 
Now came the test of our dear professing 
friends ; the trial of the metal that was minted 
for gold, and all! all, rang false. Not one of 
the hundred visitors we numbered on our list 
came near the house so plague-stricken, and a 
bitterness that adds wormwood to gall smote 
upon our wounds and made them cringe while 
yet they bled. I do not now blame those peo- 
ple, Marion, for the garments of grief are sack- 
cloth and ashes, the very livery of leprosy, and 
the children of this world are wise to avoid even 
seeming contagion ; but I was young then, full 
of hope, buoyancy, generous impulses, and I 
despised, when I should have pitied, the weak- 
ness of undisciplined natures and narrow minds. 

“ Here, again, the goodness of Dr. Bellanger 
rescued me from a sort of moral infidelity. I 
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could not despair of the race that produced, | 
even in my little sphere, one man so good, so 
constant, so unselfish ; for then I did not recog- 
nize that undefiled religious principle which 
was his rule and guide, and which alone is safe 
to trust in any man. 

“ After all our affairs were arranged, there 
remained to support us three only two thousand 
dollars; and the evident necessity that some- 
thing should be done to increase this small 
stipend roused Francis to most unusual exer- 
tion, and dispelled greatly his apathetic grief. 
He searched faithfully every where for employ- 
ment, but he had been a spoiled child always, 
and with almost unlimited command of time 
and money had led too gay and reckless a life 
to achieve, even in his present need, the confi- 
dence of any business man, or to satisfy their 
requirements as a clerk, so little did he know of 
the simplest business routines or practices. At 
length, harassed with useless attempts, and mor- 
tified with repeated disappointments, too help- 
less physically for hard labor, and too proud to 
do little things, he fell in with a man whom 
he had once met in the capacity of mate to a| 
vessel in which my brother crossed the Atlan- | 
tic, but who was now on his way to Califor- | 
nia, where the gold mines were just discover- 
ed. His stories of that fabulous and splen- | 
did wealth that lay waiting to be gathered en- 
chanted Francis at once, while a subtler spell 
insensibly strengthened his wish to go, the fas- | 
cination ever hanging over a new land, with 
new names, and new associations ; the seeming 
approach to the beginning of another life; a 
fair if treacherous hope that change so entire 
externally will change the purposes and traits 
of the soul, and recreate from habits of indo- 
lence, luxury, and vice, the active, frugal, self- 
relying virtues of a successful man. I could 
not believe in this course, I knew my brother's | 
nature too well; but it seemed his only pros- | 
pect of occupation, and to do something, if it 
be only the preparation for labor, is better than 
any idlesse ; so I packed his trunk, bade him 
good-by, and saw his fair waving hair glitter | 
in the sun, as he waved his hat from the deck | 
of the Argo, thinking in my secret heart that I} 
might never see those locks again; but we had | 
done what seemed right, and the results were 
not for our care. 

‘*T heard afterward from some fellow-voy- 
ager, that the brig had a long passage, and on 
the way out my brother, with the proverbial | 
irritability engendered by a long voyage, had 
mortally insulted a man named Essinger; but 
as he wrote us from San Francisco that he had 
taken a man of that name into partnership, and 
was about leaving for the diggings in his com- 
pany, I supposed they must have become friend- 
ly again, and thought no more for many long 
months of the story that had reached me. 

‘** After Francis left us, there was of course 
an urgent necessity that I too should work. 
Dr. Bellanger would gladly have given both my 
mother and myself a home, but he was too| 











poor; every thing else he did—invested our 
money safely and profitably, so that there was 
always a pittance to depend on, and then hunt- 
ed out and hired for us a tenement in a quiet 
and obscure neighborhood, three little rooms 
that occupied the second floor of a house whose 
kindly German owner kept a tiny shop for em- 
broideries below, and housed her three grown- 
up girls and her old husband in the story above 
us. I could not afford a servant, Marion; you 
will think it an incomprehensible poverty for a 
lady to endure, but I was a woman as well as a 
lady, and my feminine instincts gave me keen 
pleasure in keeping my small domains clean and 
bright as a Dutch kitchen, arranging my tiny 
parlor with such taste as poor materials afforded 
scope for, and serving our meals as scrupulously 
as they had ever been at home, though many a 
day we dined on nothing more savory than 
potatoes and tea, having breakfasted on bread 
and coffee. 

**Once established and accustomed to the 


| routine, I applied myself to copying, which Dr. 


Bellanger procured for me, and as I wrote a 
clear firm hand, singularly unfeminine, I had 
soon all I could do, all I needed to support my 
mother who helped me from time to time with 
the exquisite embroideries that her conventual 
education had made easy and pleasant to her, 
even asa labor. So we lived for two years, in- 
deed nearly three, receiving rarely any remit- 
tance from Francis—in the course of that time 
only two hundred and fifty dollars. He wrote 
word that he had made a good deal of money, 
but the expenses of living swallowed it up so 
rapidly that he could not save for us as he would 
like. We rarely heard from him but wrote 
often, and when I grew weary of drudgery, as 
I sometimes did, and fe!t almost despairing of 
my powers to meet the life before me, I thought 
of Francis, and remembered that I had a broth- 
er; it helped me very much, how much I did 
not know till afterward. 

**One May day, in the third spring, I was 
sitting alone at my work, mother had lain down, 
and through the gay, flowering plants that vailed 
one of my two south windows stole in the flut- 
tering sea-breeze that tempers even the summer 
heats of New York. I was both languid and 
sad, with no definable reason but fatigue, and 
had ceased for a moment to write when I heard 
steps unfamiliar, slow, and irresolute ascending 
the stair-case; that inexplicable presentiment 
of ill that prepares us for its presence overtook 
me almost as a certainty, nor did it vanish 
when the steps ceased at our door, and a knock, 
hesitating and timid, announced—as I saw when 
I turned the handle—Dr. Bellanger. Instantly, 
with a peculiar intuition that is a painful trait 
in me, I knew his errand. I felt my face grow 
rigid, and my tongue begin to fail with drynegs, 
but I said, quite calmly, ‘Francis is dead,’ for 
I knew it. Poor Dr. Bellanger! I had saved 
him from his dreaded announcement, but be- 


| fore I dared to tell my mother I asked for more 


information, and he handed me a letter which 
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I copy in word and letter, and which contained 
all we knew or could discover of my brother's 
fate, for no answer ever was given to all the 
inquiries we directed to his partner, or to the 
writer of this first and only news we received, 
both having left the diggings, as we afterward 
knew. The letter was ill-spelled, worse written, 
and contained in a dirty paper an ounce of gold 
dust, and a card on which was written— 

“*If I am wounded, write to Dr. F. Bellanger, New 
York.—F. T. 

‘** Francis had not thought of death! 

‘*The writing of the letter ran thus: 

“*cantun’s Guicn, Katiroryy, march 10, 

“*docter Belanger—Francis thewrie was killed in a 
dewel hear yesterday, he was Shott threw the hart— 
harry Thorn don it, i soled his Thinges in the hutt for 
an ownse of Dust which i send yew, he is berried awl safe 
in The gulch. *** randolf Oliver.’ 

** Marion, he was my brother! If I had not 
loved and respected him as some women do 
their brothers, he was still mine, bound to me 
by the only sure tie, the link of blood. I might 
have friends; I might love—but of my own 
will; God had made him my brother, and the 
immortal bond vindicated itself in the bitterness 
of an irremediable loss, No other could fill his 
place, no other had the same right or will to 
protect me. Heaven help the woman who has 
no brothers! Neither love nor law supply that 
want, and I was all alone except my mother, 
and I had yet to tell her. Oh! if itis bitter to 
see death, to watch the cold gray shadow blot 
out passion, intelligence, almost identity from 


the eye and sweep away sympathy, feeling, and 
consciousness from the relaxing lip, at length 
leaving to the mad clasp of anguish a fearful 
mould of clay alone ; it is far bitterer, far more 
awful to go out from the dead and tell the 


living they are gone: to meet the incredulous 
eye that accuses you of mockery, because it 
dare not believe your words; to see the flying 
horror of conviction distort each feature of the 
face that would, yet can not, deny the horrible 
certainty, cringing in every nerve, and curdling 
in every vein; till you stand helpless and hope- 
less before it, as if you yourself had wrecked 
the soul you would die to comfort, and in all 
the reeling world there is but one stay—the 
blind, instinctive consciousness of God, some- 
where—surely somewhere! though it be not 
here. This was my task, but perhaps it was 
well for me that my mother, never very strong 
or self-controlled, fell into the same hysteric 
fits that attacked her on my father’s death, and 
for many hours Dr. Bellanger and I had full 
occupation for both our thoughts and hands in 
restoring her so far as we could to quiet. I 
will not carry you with me through the follow- 
ing days and months, monotonous with sorrow 
and labor, for now I felt a certain hurry to} 
work, as if I had just come to know that neither 
health nor strength would always serve me, and | 
that I must endeavor by heavier tasks to lay up | 
a little sum against the coming of evil days. | 
Nothing from without occurred to break the | 
steady routine through all that long summer | 


and the next year, till in the second autumn 
October came cool, fresh, and brilliant, bringing 
even to me a quicker breath of life, a little 
tonic both to body and soul. One day on his 
daily visit, Dr. Bellanger told my mother that 
he had met at the counting-house of a French 
merchant, a friend of his, a Mr. Henry, who 
had been in California, made an immense for- 
tune there, and had known my brother; though, 
having left Carter’s Gulch in March, he could 


| not tell us more than we knew of the duel and 


its results. Dr. 


Bellanger added that Mr. 


' ° . ° 
| Henry would like to see my mother, if it would 


aiford her any pleasure to hear what he had to 
tell, and it would certainly be agreeable to him 
to visit us, as he was a perfect stranger in New 
York, having brought letters only to his business 
acquaintances, and being there merely for the 
purpose of investing his wealth, My mother 
caught eagerly at the idea of any thing like 
society, from which she had been so long ex- 
cluded, and our friend promised to bring Mr. 
Henry the next evening, and at the hour he 
knew was most convenient they came. 

“T can not tell you now, Marion, what our 
new acquaintance was like. I knew him after- 
ward so well that his individual self has in my 
memory absorbed his human likeness; it is one 
of my strange idiosyncrasies that I never can 
recall the face of any one I have intimately 
known, while I could paint the picturesque 
child that passed me in the street yesterday, 
or the old man that sat opposite me in the 
ferry-boat six weeks ago, from memory alone. 
I suppose it is that the soul outshines and trans- 
fuses its garment so that the fashions of it are 
invisible, or it is as when we draw close to a 
face we love, too close to do more than feel its 
loveliness. 

“1 know that I thought Xavier Henry a gen- 
tleman, from his quiet manner and perfect ease, 
and that I discovered him to be handsome sud- 
denly, when I first saw the very settled gravity 
of his face give way to a smile that was genuine 
heat-lizhtning, vivid, brilliant, and still, Of 
course on that first evening nothing was said of 
Francis. I sat quiet, in my corner, glad to be 
saved the effort of speech, and even against my 
listlessness amused and pleased by Mr. Henry’s 
graphic descriptions and furtive but keen hu- 
mor. 

** Mother asked him to come again, and a 
certain pleasure seemed to tinge his cheek as 
he accepted her invitation. I thought he was 
lonely probably. He did come again, and spoke 
of Francis with gentleness and sympathy in every 
tone; he had not much to tell us, but it was no 
slight consolation to hear from him that Francis 
had fought this Harry Thorne in a paroxysm of 
partial derangement to which he was subject 
| always, since a violent sun-stroke had nearly 
cost him his life, in the preceding summer. I 
was glad to know that my brother had not de- 
liberately faced and sped his death in cold blood. 
After this, Mr. Henry came still again; my 
| mother liked him, nor could I, though I guard- 
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ed my manner with more than maidenly re- 
serve, resist always his noble and generous na- 
ture, his high ideas, his truth stainless as a 
knight’s honor, and his gentleness that was but 
the ripple of his strength. 

‘*So, in spite of myself, we learned to know 
each other well, and before the year returned in 
its circle, before even the sultry August noons 
came back, Xavier Henry had asked me of my 
mother, and, with a thrill of fear and resistance 
even in the vailed rapture of the hour, I had 
learned—that I loved him. Marion! there is 
much that is sweet and tender in the blind love 
of a young girl, in the dreamy idealization of 
early love, and the new emotions that banish 
childhood before the child knows what it is to 
be a woman; but I believe there is no love so 


utterly absorbing, so intense, so devout, as the 
passionate homage of a mature heart, the strong | 


and pure devotion that has the assent of ripened 
judgment, and the wisdom of experience and 
discipline. I know it is not in the heart of any 
woman to love more entirely, more intensely 
than I loved. 

‘*T was twenty-five, and had known no early 
passion or fancy; I had lived a lonely and toil- 
some life, set aside from all companions of my 


own age, without friendship, without amuse- | 


ment; nothing but the unremitting need of la- 
bor had kept my heart from preying upon itself, 
but nothing had given its homesick weariness 


an hour’s repose. It is true I was religious, | 


formally, not with any living power, but the 
humanity of nature too often outruns its spirit- 
uality, and now I was, at once, and for all time, 
at home, safe, appreciated, loved! Over-bless- 
ed Alix! crowned with the woman's crown— 
loved! 

‘You probably think me exaggerative, but 
to myself my words seem weak. I was so ut- 
terly absorbed in this new emotion that I believe 
life itself might have ebbed from me unnoted, 
till the final pang of parting with him should 
come. I had endured living before as a heavy 
but necessary burden; now every breath I 
drew was palpable joy. But I spare you fur- 
ther recital of a passion so egotistic even in its 
review. How the summer months went by 
rapidly. Almost directly after our engage- 
ment Xavier had bought a pleasant house, in 
a quict, up-town street, furnished it with every 
comfort even to luxury, and given it to my 
mother; thither we all removed, and establish- 
ing Dr. Bellanger as our permanent guest, 
Mr. Henry himself assumed the care of the 
family, asserting, by way of excuse for an ar- 
rangement that his delicacy suggested, that he 
could only dine so far away from his business, 
he must lodge and breakfast at his usual place. 

**T see the Rutledge pride sparkle in your 
eye, Marion; you, of all women, would never 
owe such obligation, even to the man you loved. 
But I am not so; I knew Xavier liked to take 
care of me as well as I liked to have him; was 
I not his own? I can not, and never could, 
understand any reluctance in accepting any 


| thing from a person who loves you, and whom 
| you love, unless indeed it impoverishes them to 
| give. I could not accept even a flower, gladly, 
| from a person who had injured or hurt me, or 
| whom I did not respect, though I might love 
| them most deeply; but from him I would have 
j taken the world with no other expression of 
| thanks than a smile or a kiss. 
|  ** What happy hours we spent in that house! 
| long evenings on the vine-sheltered piazza, or 
in the little library, lit with the flickers of a 
woodfire, talking of every thing in heaven above 
or the earth beneath, with interspaces of ex- 
quisite silence, when it was enough to be con- 
scious of ourselves. I have a strange memory ; 
every word that is said to me by those I love, 
| whether they give me keen pleasure or sting me 
with pain and distrust, I remember always, I 
-an not forget; and so I recalled afterward how 
| rarely Xavier and I spoke of my brother, and 
especially how one evening we were sitting on 
the piazza, listening to the ripple of Gottschalk’s 
acriel fingers upon his quick-dropping accentu- 
| ated sparks of keys, as they sounded from the 
| window of a musical neighbor whose house he 
| frequented. The music had died away in a low 
| rustle of rapid notes, like a shower passing away 
over an oak forest, and we sat quiet, as if the 
fitful spirit, undisturbed, might return again. 
| I sighed softly, and Xavier felt the long breath 
| I drew against his arm, for he asked, ‘ Why ?’ 
So I told him I was thinking how glad Francis 
; would have been for me. He did not answer 
| directly; a sort of magnetism made me know 
| that he restrained a shudder. I thought it was 
| the sudden dream of death crossing our perfect 
| life of joy, and 1 was troubled that I had spoken, 
| but he said before I could— 
‘Site: ‘We do not know, Alix. All things are 
| sequences. I might not have known you.’ 

‘* And again the mystical sphere of the aura 
warned me that he shook inwardly, and I lifted 
| his hand to my face. It was deadly cold; but 
| the caress soothed him, and he left me that night 

with a smile deep and sweet as ever. In the 
| autumn it was resolved that we should be mar- 
| ried in June, and Mr. Henry bought a house 
in Eighth Avenue—the house you know so well, 
Marion—and set himself to the task of arrang- 
| ing it for our home. I would have liked well 
| to stay where I was, but he did not please, 
and it was good that he should have some oc- 
} cupation, for he had invested all his money, 
and having no business, his active nature pined, 
and I noticed painfully that he began to have 
attacks of depressién and silence, when he sat 
| for hours with listless hands at my side, un- 
moving and idle, only sometimes fixing his eyes 
on me with a look of such melancholy passion 

as struck me to the soul, and cost me many ef- 
| forts to return with a serene or gay expression. 
But this remodeling and furnishing our house 
| amused him, and the perpetual contest between 
| his ‘furious taste’ and lavish ideas and my 

quieter, more economic fancies, afforded just 
| that piquant zest to our daily excursions among 
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upholsterers, dry-goods shops, fresco painters, 
and all house-craftsmen that made him enjoy 
them more healthily, if not more profoundly, 
than the days passed wholly with me in the 
diviner airs of intense emotion and hope. I see 
now, as then I could not see, what self-absorbed 
and solitary creatures we might have become, 
living as if Paradise were again found, and we 
two the sole and irresponsible inhabitants of 
earth. But, O God! it pleased Thee to set a 
flaming sword at either gate, and we might not 
even be together in the desert, lest so our Eden 
should never have its end! 

‘* By May the house was finished and ready 
for its occupants. Our tastes had curbed each 
other, and the result was, to our own fancy, 
perfect. The day it was all done, even to the 
lighting of a fire in every grate and furnace, to 
test their accurate arrangement, Xavier came 
to me with a strange expression of gravity and 
curious expectance, and said he had brought 
me a gift. Hitherto he had only given me 
flowers in all our acquaintance. Flowers were, 
and are, my loves, and he knewit. Even the 


troth-ring he brought me was a quaintly enam- 
eled pansy, with a diamond drop of dew in its 
heart. But now he had brought me a big brass 
I put my face in my 


key and a roll of paper. 
hands and laughed. 


***QOpen them, Alix!’ said he, in a grave but | 


somewhat jarred voice, and unfolding the papers 
I saw that they were a deed of gift of the new 
house, its furniture and appurtenances, and a 
set of certificates of a hundred thousand dollars 
in stocks, all made out to Alix Thuriot. I have 
told you, Marion, what I think of giving and 
receiving, still this amused me, for it seemed 
useless. 

**«7T don’t want it, Xavier!’ said I, looking 
up at him; he laughed at me for a moment, I 
hardly know why, now, but it seemed to amuse 
him, and then he said, 

‘**No, I suppose not, but it is best, Alix; if 
any thing should happen to me, you will at least 
be safe from one suffering.’ 

‘* My voice I know quivered, as I answered, 
‘Ishould care —’ He stilled the speech there, 
and I did not refuse to be quieted with caresses, 
for my heart was at flood-tide, and would have 
spent its pain in an agony of tears had but one 
drop led the way. 

‘* Now the day of our marriage drew on like 
adream. Xavier did not even propose that the 
ceremony should take place in our new house, 
afterward I knew why ; but it was arranged that 
we should go from my mother’s house to church, 
and thence to our own home, and there receive 
our very few friends at noon. 

‘*Shall I ever forget that day, that rose like 
perfect sapphire from the sea, and swung from 
garden and conservatory every odor of summer 
through the dawn? I went to my own room 
after breakfast to dress, and found that in my 
brief absence it had been visited by a hand that 
asserted itself in its own way; masses of pearl- 
white roses adorned my toilet-table and mirror, 





| 





diffusing their faint, refined perfume like a mist 
over the room; and on the vail I was to wear 
lay a garland of orange-buds and flowers, de- 
spoiled of every glossy leaf, but delicate and 
graceful as are the flowers of frost upon a win- 
dow, and breathing the glow and delirium of 
the tropic summer from every milk-white petal 
and golden anther within. I dreamed too long 
over these heaped blossoms, full of thought, 
trembling with a strange mingling of emotions, 


| nor was I ready just at the hour, for I took due 
| pains with my dress, and was rewarded by the 


lingering rapturous look with which Xavier re- 
ceived me, as I came to him when the carriages 
were ready for us. 

‘What followed I do not care to descant upon, 
there is something too awful and solemn in such 
an hour when the blessing of Heaven stoops to 
consecrate and exalt the tumultuous passion of 
earth, for words that are only earthly to portray. 
I know not why no bride has ever died at the 
altar, appalled by the transcendent import of 
the hour; but it may be that, as with me, even 
consciousness reels, and the soul is dazzled into 
merciful blindness. 

**T knew that Xavier was there, I knew that 
I was taken in silence utter and expressive to 
my new home, that his arms lifted me over its 
threshold, that my first welcome there was his 
clasp and kiss, and the whispered words, ‘ My 
wife.’ Then I knew that those useful safety- 
valves, the ceremonies that in this world accom 
pany every crisis, and vindicate the trivial ele- 


| ment which alleviates and preserves life in the 


hour of intensest emotion were at hand; that I 
must submit to the usages of society when I felt 
most absent from and careless of them; so I 
was re-arranged and put in position at the head 
of my parlor to receive our guests; Xavier sur- 
veying me with a look of pride that sheathed a 
deeper pang of pain, only that I knew it not. 

‘*They came one after another, very few, and 
a strange mixture, but I was too happy not to 
be glad and genial in receiving them, and while 
I was talking gayly with an old French gentle- 
man, a friend of Dr. Bellanger, the waiter came 
to me and said that Mr. Henry requested me to 
step into the library a moment. I excused my- 
self, and went; there was Xavier divested of 
his ceremonial dress, attired for the street, with 
his hat in his hand, and a tense expression in his 
face, as if he were self-controlled by some great 
will for the instant. 

** ¢ Alix,’ said he, ‘I have heard that there is 
a person I know, staying at the Astor House, 
who is to sail for California this afternoon at 
five in the steamer; I must see him on busi- 
ness before he goes; will you forgive me if I 
leave you for an hour to entertain our friends 
alone, my wife ?’ 

“*I could have done any thing for the tone 
of that last phrase, and I gave him a gay assent. 

‘*** How lovely you are!’ said’ he, drawing 
nearer; and clasping me with a strict embrace, 
and a long, long, almost fierce caress, he said 
good-by. I do not know why I lingered, but as 











he left the door he turned, setusned, for 1 was | 
still there, and he reiterated the caress. Witl 
a strange instinct my girlish shyness left me, I 
was his wife, some inexpressible presentiment 
impelled me, I threw myself upon his neck, and 
clung to him as if life depended on my hold 
there, and for the first time I kissed his lips with 
my own, untrembling and fearless; then he left 
me. 

**T went again to the parlor, made Mr. 
Henry’s apologies, entertained my guests as best 
I might, first with conversation, then with re- 
freshments, and in due time they left, but my 
husband had not come. Mother would have | 
had me take off my bridal dress, and be quietly 
attired for dinner, but I would not; he had called 
me lovely in it, and should I so soon lay aside | 
the impression? I drew a deep low arm-chair | 
to the long window of the parlor, turned the | 
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os ‘He is not there, Alix!’ said my faithful 


| friend, ‘he has not been at the Astor House, 


nor has any person gone from there to the Cal- 
ifornia steamer, and, Alix, there is no trace of 
him at his room; three days ago the lodging- 
house keeper tells me his trunks were removed, 
Were they brought here ?’ 

** Mother said they were not; nothing of Xa- 
vier’s dress except his elaborate toilet for the 
day was there. 

‘***Now,’ said I, ‘Dr. Bellanger, go to the 
police ; give them any thing.’ 

‘So he went, and I resumed my watch. My 
mother slept on the sofa; and the night crept 


|on like a long year, the city sounds died into 


sleep, even the roar of wheels ceased. One sol- 
emn half hour's hush fell like a prayer over all, 
even the footsteps passed no more—and then all 
began again. The ragged wretch who gathers 


blind a little, and sat there to watch for him; | food from the street, such as dogs and vermin 
the cool sea-wind blew, and brought to me the | spare; the earliest laborer plodding for bread 
expressive scent of white locust-blooms from a | even before dawn—these passed one by one, and 
tree‘in the little turfed inclosure on either side | then came the rising turmoil of life in fall roar. 
of the door; I hate the scent of locusts to this | Silence was over, and Dr. Bellanger came again. 
day. Two hours, three, had passed, and he had | How pale he was! for there was no trace of 
said ‘an hour,’ but yet he did not come; every | Xavier. Did I dream? Should I, with one 
passer-by I thought was Xavier, and yet none | desperate struggle against this horrid semblance, 
of them were. Six struck from a near steeple, | awake, and find myself again in our little lodg- 
and one upon another distant clocks repeated | ings, or in my mother’s house, or perhaps even 
the stroke. Mother called me to dinner, but I | in Xavier's arms? Alas, it was too real! Dr. 
could not go; still the sea-wind blew, and the | Bellanger told me to take some wine he brought, 
locust-flowers perfumed it. ‘Seven! ’ anda gain | and I obeyed like a child; then he said I must 
seven, in blank repetition on those bells. 1 | go up stairs, be warmly dressed, and lie down, 
looked up and saw Dr. Bellanger. for I was death-cold; but that I could not do 
*** Will you go to the Astor House, and to | without one more look. I threw open the shut- 
his room, and ask ?’ said I. ters, and stepping out on the iron balcony, took 


***Yes, Alix, if you will promise me one | 
thing; promise to sit here till I return, to stay 
quiet ?’ 

‘**T will,’ said I; indeed nothing could have 
tempted me to move, to be away if Xavier should 
come. So he went, and the day passed into 
twilight, presently it became dark, dew fell, and 
a heavier sweetness flowed from the flowers with- 
out, and the garland that confined my vail with- 
ered with sickly odors, dropping here and there 
a faded petal, in awful portent, that my soul 
owned with a shudder. There was a gaslight | 








a long survey of the street—the locust-scents 
smote me like a fever, and sickened my sense 
with their bitter sweetness till I felt as if a 
nightmare choked me with kisses—and Xavier 
was nowhere there! 

‘‘ Afterward, long afterward, I heard there 
was a house in the avenue haunted by a mur- 
dered bride, who appeared in the gray dawn in 
her wedding garments, herself as white as they, 
wringing her hands at the window! 

‘*Then I went up stairs. I had not been 
into my room before that day, but he had; for 


directly opposite our door, so that I could see | about the oval mirror of my dressing-table a 
distinctly as in the day whoever passed under | white passion-flower, springing from a porcelain 
it, and I sat stone-like, watching, knowing that | Vase, wreathed its mystic, spiritual blooms, calm 
my mother went to and fro with perfumes and | and sacred as the flowers of Heaven are; and 
cordials, imploring me to take something lest I | | upon the table itself lay a massive gold rosary 
should faint, but I put them all away; I knew | and crucifix, that since I have ever worn, but 
I should not faint; if I did, how could I see Xa- |on the back of the cross were graven only two 





vier come? then more clocksstruck, eight! nine! 
ten! they seemed to be in my brain, to send | 
their brazen thrill through every vibrating nerve, 
and make sense and soul reel with an ominous | 
clang, as if they were funeral bells, knelling | 
the death of all time; the appalling, whirling 
dismay of eternity, and its inextricable cycles. 
‘««Eleven!’ I heard such steps as once be- | 
fore I heard, Dr. Bellanger came. I saw him | 
pause under the lamp, irresolute, but he came 
in and looked at me. I could not ask, I gasped. 





| names—‘ Alix Thuriot.’ 

‘‘Marion, I had never prayed before that 
hour except with my lips; but now, disarrayed 
of the bridal mockeries I wore, and folded up 


| in warmth and silence, I prayed myself asleep. 


Oh, could I only never have awaked! I need 
| not tell you what such a waking is, and yet a 
| boss like mine is perhaps in one thing harder 
| than widowhood, for I could never quiet my 
sorrow with resignation, it was so fed on faint 
and pitiless hopes from day to day; and there 
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was in it another and exquisitely painful ele- 
ment—the ever-present, never-answered won- 
der why Xavier had left me so; for a thousand 
little things, one after another, came to light, 
proving that he had intended and planned this 
flight long, long before. 

“Two years, lingering as years must be whose 
moments are noted one by one with anxious 
expectance, passed in this way, with no intel- 
ligence of my husband. Dr. Bellanger and my 
mother staid with me, and I was not alone ; 
but ah! how lonely! I hid my bridal dress, 
the crushed vail, and withered garland in a 
chest, even as that happier bride hid herself, 
and was found—a skeleton! Ghastly and 
mournful as that symbol did they seem to me 
in the annual hour I permitted myself to look 





| less. 


him through that sun-stroke which had so crazed 
him, and without doubt Francis had talked to 
him of us, of his own motives in gold-secking, 
of our poverty and dependence on him; and in 
an agony of regret and remorse he had resolved 
to make at least this small atonement, to sup- 
ply to us pecuniarily the loss he had caused. 
I did not think he meant to love me as he did; 
but I thought, too, he accepted that as another 
pang of penance for the past. Nor did I be- 
lieve even then that he had ever meant to injure 
Francis; I knew him too well. How the affair 
had been brought on and so terminated, I could 
not know; but I am sure, perfectly sure, there 
was some evil or wrong that left Xavier blame- 
Neither did it seem to me, as it might 
to many, that I should refuse to accept his aid, 


back upon their first and fresh estate, and mine! | his atonement that he had so fully, so zealously 


** About the middle of the third year, Dr. | wrought out. 


Bellanger came to me one morning with a 
strange look of trouble in his kindly face. 
* Alix,’ said he, ‘I have something to tell thee, 
my child.’ In any emotion he remembered 
his French ‘tutoyer,’ and I knew from that he 
had been agitated; there was but one key to 
my thoughts. 

***Yon have heard of Xavier!’ I exclaimed, 
trembling in every limb. 

***Nothing from him, but of him I have 
heard,’ answered he. 

***Ts he alive ?’ I said in a sort of hiss; it 
was so hard to speak it. 

**T do not know that; but what I have to 
tell thee is of time before, not since he left us,’ 
said the doctor, ‘and it is hard for thee.’ 

**So with a kindly meant caution and delay 
which I will not repeat, he proceeded to tell me 
that he had that morning met in the street the 
keeper of the lodging-house where Xavier roomed, 
who, remembering Dr. Bellanger’ sinquiries, and 
interested in the story, was coming to bring him 
a gold pencil that had been found in the room 
which was Xavier's in the course of some re- 
cent repairs. He said Mr. Henry had missed 
the pencil, and requested him to inquire for it 
of the servants; but it had never been found, 
till now it came to light where it had slipped 
down in a crack of the wood-work together with 
several other things lost there from time to 
time by different occupants apparently, but all 
useless waifs, except that above this pencil lay 
the cover of a letter. Dr. Bellanger handed 
me the pencil and the envelope when he had 
finished his story; the one was marked H. X. 
Thorne, the other directed first to the same 
name, except that the first initial was expanded 
into Harry, and then redirected to X. Henry. 
I stared at both a moment before I remem- 
bered; then the miner’s letter came back to me 
fresh and distinct. ‘Harry Thorne.’ I had 
married—oh! worse, worse! I had loved—my 
brother’s murderer!—deepest horror of all, I 
loved him still! Now all became clear; the 
mystical investment of my life dropped away, 
and I knew at once why Xavier had done what 
he did. He knew Francis well; he had nursed 





Could Tf let all this pain, and la- 
bor, and self-denial be poured upon the ground, 
and wring afresh the heart which, for all I 
knew, might be watching me afar off with pas- 
sionate regret and unspeakable longing? Be- 
sides, I loved him! 

‘** Another year went by. I had thought it 
best to keep this discovery a secret from my 
mother; and I had learned, at length, to find 
peace in the duties and offices of religion—in 
the charities to which a widowed and solitary 
woman could well devote her life and superflu- 
ous fortune—and a deeper peace in the prayers 
I offered daily and hourly for the husband I 
had lost, and the souls of my dead. It was now 
nearly four years after our marriage, when, one 
morning at breakfast, Dr. Bellanger received a 
note from the physician of the hospital, asking 
him to come down as soon as he could, and see 
aman, brought in the night before, who could 
scarcely live out another night, and insisted on 
seeing Dr. Bellanger. As soon as our meal 
was over he went, and in half an hour returned 
with a carriage, seeming much agitated, and 
told me I must dress and go with him, for the 
man, whose name was Essinger, had something 
to tell us both of Francis. I was ready almost 
instantly, and we drove to the hospital in si- 
lence; but such a sight as that man was I nev- 
er saw before—I trust never to see again. Liv- 
id, death-smitten, bloody from the gnawed un- 
der-lip, bitten in mortal pangs; his hair all 
wild and tangled, his eyes full of fire and evil, 
I was almost afraid to come near him ; and not 
even the face of a woman could restrain the 
oaths which he mingled with his story. But it 
wag a story such as no oaths could obscure for 
me—the triumph of truth and reality over ap- 
palling circumstances and the judgment of men 
—even the self-conviction of one man, and that 
man Harry Thorne ! 

‘*T will not detail to you Essinger’s story in 
his words, for my own has attained a weary 
length. It was, in effect, a confession. It 
seems that upon the voyage out Francis had 
given him mortal offense, and he had sworn re- 
venge, but seeming to be friendly, had followed 
him to the diggings, and there won from him 
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at the gambling table almost all the proceeds of | ous ond ghostly in the long halls and corriders 
his labor, and then, finding he could not him- | of the hospital. 
self take his life without danger of retaliative|  ‘‘I left Dr. Bellanger to make the necessary 
Lynch law, he had taken advantage of my poor | arrangements for his burial, and went home 
brother's paroxysms of derangement to enrage | alone, but in strange peace—for now doubt and 
him against Harry Thorne, his best friend and | fear were gone, the inexpressible terror of un- 
faithful nurse, and made him challenge Harry, | eartalaey forever fled. I had a right to love 
at the same time taking a fearful oath that he | my husband as fully, as proudly, as openly as I 
would shoot him in cold blood if he refused to| would. Mother, who had pined and lamented 
fight—or so Essinger represented it when he | much over my anomalous position, was most 
carried the message. pleased that it should be properly asserted. I, 
‘There was but one escape for Mr. Thorne | too, was not sorry that I could wear my hus- 
—it was in charging Essinger, who offered him- | band’s name. I had it blazoned upon the door, 
self as second, to load his pistol only with a | that he might, if at any time he should pass it, 
light charge of powder, that he might go | led by a longing that I measured by my own, 
through the ceremony of combat with no evil | discover a welcome and a reinstation waiting 





results to Francis, whatever might be his own 
fate. 

‘This Essinger promised; but seizing the 
opportunity that might never recur, he broke 
his oath, loaded the pistol with ball, and when 
Thorne, discharging it, shot my brother through 
the heart, in an agony of despair and horror he 
hurled the pistol at Essinger, left the gulch 
that hour, and far away beyond the mountains 
achieved an immense fortune, and never set 
himself within the reach of Essinger’s eyes 
again. 

‘* What tortures of remorse he underwent in 
those two years no man may know; surely God 
must have accepted them for expiation of his 
unintentional sin. Essinger’s story was taken 
down by a lawyer whom I sent for, sworn to, 
and signed as a deposition; for I would have 
no form omitted that might possibly be a mat- 
ter of use or comfort to Xavier, should he ever 
return. For my mother’s certainty, I made 
Essinger describe him, which he did with the 
utmost accuracy, adding that if he lived he 
must have a scar across the left cheek, where 
my brother’s ball had scared him, just escaping 
a mortal effect. I knew that scar well, and 
remembered better how Xavier had always 
eluded any explanation of its cause, often as I 
had asked him. 

** It was evident enough to every by-stander 
that day in the hospital that the wretched pa- 
tient was dying, and I could not leave him un- 
warned and unconsoled to leap from his wretch- 
edness and sin into the awe and horror of an- 
other world. I felt that it was but a fit expo- 
sition of my entire forgiveness that I should 
offer him the consolations of my religion. Alas! 
I could not but feel that my forgiveness was not 
purely Christian—that it was impelled in part 
by the tender, if unspoken, consciousness that 
but for him I should never have seen Xavier, 
and in that hour I could most profoundly feel 

“**'Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.’ 

‘* For hours I prayed beside his bed, or read to 
him from books of devotion, till before he died 
he seemed, at least, quieted and soothed; and 
it was upon the crucifix—my husband’s parting 
gift—that he breathed out his life with one long 
shudder, just as the twilight gathered mysteri- 











for him upon the very threshold. I had it add- 
ed to the two names upon my crucifix, that I 
might pray with my lips upon the word. But, 
Marion, from that hour to this—for seven long 
gray years since he loved and left me—I have 
had no token of Xavier. Whether in some 
mad excitement of battle he has striven to for- 


get—to die—or in some far-off country labors 


unremittingly for the same end, finding, as I 
well know, both efforts vain; or whether he is 
no more of earth, but watches me forever from 
his celestial heights with the patient passion of 
a spirit, I know not—perhaps shall never know 
—in time. But still I am waiting for him— 
still I am his wife; and I have it for my earth- 
ly strength and consolation, that even in the 
agony of prayer I can read upon the crucifix 
before me the name which here I write for you 
—my married name—my husband's! 
* Arix Tuvriot Tore.” 
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OME fiend breathed ill-timed and iil-fated 
benevolence into my heart. Satan is like 

scrofula, he always seizes a man by the weakest 
part of his constitution. 

**T’ll tell you, Aunt Fanny,” I said, under 
the impulse, with the joyous smile of one who 
brings relief at a crisis, ‘‘go you to church 
with uncle and the boys. You must not lose 
this fine day. J’d take care of the baby.” 

Aunt Fanny looked at me with some little 
doubt. 

** Oh, yes,” I said, with calm and confident 
dignity, ‘‘of course Ican. Just as if a man 
of my size couldn’t take care of a baby for three 
hours! Besides, I know exactly what to do. 
I've seen you do it more than a hundred 
times. And children always like me.” 

If my Aunt Fanny had had but this one only 
darling, she would have seen me in—Hacken- 
sack before she would have done it. But Sam- 
my was her ninth (all the rest being, by various 
accidents, absent, or to be absent, that morn- 
ing); and I have noticed that where there are 
so many, people don’t think guite so much of 
them per head. What I mean is by no means 
that maternal love is like a dish of beans, to be 
divided about in smaller messes as there are 
more to partake of it, but only this—that the 
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experienced mother finds out that her little 
ones are really safer than she used to think they | 
were, and can be trusted sometimes to compe- | 
tent guardians—like me. 

‘* Well,” said she, at last, ‘‘ baby’s a dood 
yitty ting (warn’t oo, baby ?), and if I put him 
to sleep befure I go, perhaps he won't wake up 
until we get back. I'll try yon, for once.” 


So my small cousin was nicely arrayed in| 


some mysterious but clean white garments, the 
details of whose arrangement I did not see, as 
donated with (as they say about gifts to infant 
colleges ; ergo, why not to infants, though the 
phrase be insufferable ?) a bounteous repast of — 
from—by—in short, the maternal fount (I thank 
you, Mr. Micawber!), and soothed with gentle 
oscillation and oft-repeated chanting of that 
wondrous, ancient rhyme or magic song which 
commences with an allusion to our country’s 
flag, to wit, 
** By-lo baby bunting ;" 

and thus was the young immortal prosperously 
dismissed within the peaceful realms of Dream- 
land. Then my Aunt Fanny adorned herself 
with speed, and forthwith the old, lean, over- 
worked farm-horse shambled off down the sun- 
shiny summer road toward the church, two, 
miles and more away. As she stepped over, 
the threshold she looked back for an instant, | 
and some shadows flitted indistinctly across her | 
face. Was it a presentiment ? 


Human prosperity is a deceitful thing. I) 
passed half an hour in profound quiet, reading 
by the open window, in the sweet summer air, 
in the leafy solitude of the remote farm, in a 
stillness so complete that the buzzing of a fly 
across the pane, or the motion or fall of one | 
leaf from the tall trees in the darkly-shaded | 
door-yard, was a noticeable event. 1 had been 
perusing a sermon from that stately work, 
‘Theology Explained and Defended, in a Se- 
ries of Sermons, by Trworny Dwieut, 8.T.D., 
LL.D.” The grave, elaborate fancifulness of 
the old President's descriptions, their formal and 
sonorous periodicity of phrase, not without the | 
recognizable decent sermonic idioms, bore an 
efficient analogy to the solemnity of the day ; 
and I lingered long in pleasant imaginings over 
‘* thirdly” of the Remarks, Sermon XXII., On 
May. 

‘*They were companions of angels,” saith 
the great New England Doctor, speaking of 
Adam and Eve in Paradise, “‘ and shared their 
conversation, their friendship, and their joys. 
Alike were they free from pain, sickness, sor- 
row, and death; safe from fear and hatred, in- 
justice and cruelty; and superior to meanness, 
sloth, intemperance, and pollution. They were 
also immortal ; were destined to dwell in a per- 
petual Eden ; were surrounded always by beau- 
ty, life, and fragrance; and were employed 
only in knowing, loving, and enjoying.” 

It was a pretty thought, that. I was in a sort 
of paradise, with a little angel for my compan- 
ion; and as I gazed upon the sleeping child, I 





felt ‘‘no end” of benignity, universal friendship, 
and pure delight, in having attained to the hon- 
or of so lovely an office of superintendence. 

‘*Yah 1” 

Thus remarked my darling Sammy, sudden- 
ly waking up and writhing about, and digging 
in a helpless, wavering manner at his eyes with 
his fists. At that very moment it occurred to 
me that really I had never had one minute's 
intercourse with him, and that possibly he 
might be an exception to the rule which I had 
laid down that all children liked me—in fact, 
he was. 

I mentioned that some fiend had, doubtless, 
inspired me with my benevolence. As nearly 
as I can calculate, it was now that the said 
fiend did, in my opinion, leave me, and enter 
into that baby.. As the above-mentioned sug- 
gestion about Sammy’s exceptional disposition 
toward me arose in my mind, an expression of 


| confusion appeared upon my face—I remember 


it accurately. This Sammy perceived as I 
arose, and, with what I fancied an unexception- 
able demonstration of parental rapture, ap- 
proached the cradle of my chubby and innocent 
companion angel. 

‘** Ah, 00 pooty yitty ting! Did he want to 
tum and see his tuzen? So he should!” 

I appeal to every mother’s heart ; is not that 
a first-class blandishment? I can’t print the 
affecting draw] that I put into it, the recitative 
style and portamente di voce with which I gar- 
nished it secundum artem. But as far as types 
will show it, I contend that the very mother of 


| Moses, if you like, couldn’t have turned out a 


more superior article of verbal endearment. 

The baby listened with some complacency to 
my dulcet tones; and encouraged by my suc- 
cess, I thought it proper to communicate to him 
the peculiar circumstances which rendered me 
his guardian for the time. Thus, therefore, to 
him, I: 

“Ha, pooty! Was oo muzzer au gone 00 
church? Es ee was! An lef 00 wiz oo tuzen 


| Freddy (my baptismal name is Frederic) all ee 


mornin? Ha-a-a-a, ketcher, ketcher, ketcher, 
ketcher, ketcher!. Ha-a-a-a prrrrrrrmr! Jig- 
gle, jiggle, jiggle !” 

Not being quite satisfied with the expression 
of Master Sammy’s minute features during the 
first half of this address, I began somewhat to 
doubt my ability to communicate with him in 
language half baby and half English, and 
therefore I repeated my statement as above, in 
pure baby, as near as I can judge, pointing at 
him in a free and jovial manner during the 
words ‘‘ Ha, ketcher,” ete. ; making a kind of 
swoop at him with outspread fingers during the 
remark, ‘“ Ha, prrr,” ete.; and smiling very 
sweetly indeed at the word “ jiggle.” 

s I said, in despite of the profound theory 
and masterly execution of this mancuvre, I 
did not perform it without a secret and embar- 
rassing apprehension. The evil spirit in the 
child — for no mere human baby could have 
failed to respond to such affectionate approaches 
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—perceived this hidden misery of mine, and 
took instant advantage thereof; namely, by re- 
turning, not demonstrations of reciprocal affec- 
tion, but what I may truly call demon-strations 
of anger, unmingled except with fear and aver- 
sion. While I spoke and stuck out my paws 
at him (for I will admit that my gestures may 
have been susceptible of that interpretation), 
Master Sammy preserved an ominous silence, 
a grave and attentive expression, and entire 
quiet—only opening his eyes and likewise his | 
mouth. But no sooner had I ended, and made | 
as though I would actually lift him from the 
cradle, than he looked hastily about after his | 
mother. She not being forthcoming, a species | 
of fearful contortion passed over his visage— | 
his mouth opened to an extent unparalleled in | 
my experience, occupying a space that left no | 
room for the rest of his face, which was, there- | 
fore, shriveled or heaped up together in a lit- 
tle pile of wrinkles in the region of the bridge | 
of the nose—no eyes whatever being visible, 
and only two little pink holes indicating the | 
‘*smellatory organ,” as Mrs. Baggles hath it— 
and from this preternatural orifice he discharged | 
such a shriek as really hit me on the forehead | 
and knocked me straight up again into a fright- 
ened perpendicular. It didn’t stop either—it | 
continued, I had no idea there was so much 
noise in any thing. This was evidently a dia- 
bolic energy. A child would have had to 
breathe, but this phenomenon didn’t. Its whole 
being resolved itself into shriek. The mere fat 
human baby of a moment before was transmuted 
into a sorcerer’s thing—a kind of live Teraph ; 
a mere Institution for the Promotion of Awful 
Noises. 

I think I stood, astounded and incapable of 
action, fora minute. And really, now that I 
am retrospecting the thing, in what a fix was 
I! Well-meaning, but absurdly ignorant young 
bachelor that I was, how was I calculated, ei- 
ther by nature or art, for assuaging the dire 
alarms of an unweaned child—much more for 
dealing with such an instance of precocious de- 
moniac possession as this? Conjuro te would 
not tell on a baby, nor By-/o baby bunting on 
an imp. 

All that, however, I had no leisure to con- 
sider; and Quintus Curtius did not show more 
nerve and hardihood in riding into that crack in 
the ground of the Roman Forum than I did 
in stoutly bending me to the task of quieting 
Sammy. I may safely say, that in the wild 
and fearful struggle which followed, all the 
resources of an active mind, a vigorous and 
healthy body (masculine), and an excellent 
disposition, were nobly devoted to the work, 
and if I failed, it was in an attempt beyond the 
powers of any mere man. 

I picked Sammy up, in the first place, and 
carried him to the window, jumbling him up 
and down as I went, and aiming to divert his 
mind by action and by speech. 

‘*Poor itty fella! Was ee tired seepin in 





his tadle? Did ee want to tu. and see old 
Vor. XV.—No. 87.—Aa 


cock-a-doodle-doo and all ee old biddy hens? 
Da, see um! Urk, urk, u-r-r-r-k, a-chackle, 
chackle, chackle. Ducky go quack, quack! 
(Shriek continued; nurse tries ocher class of 
impressions, and jumps him vigorously up and 
down, accompanied with a noise similar to the 
following.) Ha ti deedle deedle deedie dum 
dum dum tiddy I, tiddy I, widdlety widdlety 


| widdlety widdlety quee quee quee quee, poor 
| ittle fella, ha ha ha!” 


“Full well I laughed, with counterfeited glee,” 
hoping that a genial sympathy might create a 
smile upon the ‘‘open countenance” of Sammy. 
Vain hope! All my jumbling only served to 
modify that surprising and steady yell by intro- 
ducing a kind of pulsation or measured empha- 
sis into it. My words might as well have been 
uttered to a drunken Sixth Warder in a row at 
the polls; and my hollow merriment, although 
its merits as an imitation did in fact make the 
baby stop a moment, catch breath, and look up 
at me, did no more. His face curled up again, 
and out came the yell. 

I had observed, upon lifting Sammy from the 
cradle, that he seemed to stiffen himself in a 
somewhat writhen attitude, as if to resist my 
purpose. He now began to squirm and wrig- 
gle in a rather alarming manner, so that I fan 
cied he might be about to indulge in the pleas- 
ing diversion of a fit. All at once I reflected 
that he must be hungry; and that very possibly 
both screeching and squirming might be re- 
ferred to that cause. I accordingly placed the 
little one, still indefatigably howling in a man- 
ner that would have exhausted a Mohawk war- 
chief in three minutes, in his cradle, raked some 
live coals out from the buried kitchen fire, 
warmed some (cow’s) milk in an old tin cup, 
watered it and sugared it according to the reg- 
ulations in such case made and provided, put 
it in the ‘‘suck-bottle”—as I believe it is called 
—took a small precautionary pull at the prepa- 
ration myself, found it a perfect nectar for luke 
warmness, washiness, and sweetness, and pro- 
ceeded to invite Master Sammy to partake, so 
to speak, of the festive bowl. 

Lying yelling on his back, with eyes close 
shut and mouth wide open, he heeded not the 
approach of the seductive viand. I half lifted 
him up, but he wouldn't look. I jerked some 
drops into his mouth, as they ‘‘ job” peppered 
vinegar or tomato catsup through a quill in 
the cruet-cork at eating-houses; but he ap- 
peared not to perceive it. I cautiously inserted 
the bottle into his mouth, until the tip of the 
sucking thing, whatever they call it, fairly poked 
open his epiglottis. He only gagged, writhed, 
and yelled on. Evidently he was not hungry ; 
I put away the bottle. 

The business grew dreadful; Sammy began 
to turn purple, and I to feel blue; but still he 
continued that wonderful and ear-torturing cry. 
I looked about me in forlorn and hopeless per- 
plexity. There was a rattle—one of these coral! 
things with half a dozen minute pewter sleigh- 
bells on it—and a penny whistle; I shook the 
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former and blew the latter, in an industrious 
but rather imbecile way, near Sammy’s phiz. 
I might as well haye used the same means to 
seare a lioness robbed of her whelps, or a New 
York city alderman nosing out a job. I lifted 
the infant, who stiffened himself again at my 
touch almost into a stony arc, and shivered as 
a dying fish will sometimes do in the captor’s 
hand, and with a feeble effort to preserve further 
the benignity and universal friendship which 
{ had flourished so largely, and which I felt 
momentarily growing thinner and thinner, I 
sang to the child the inevitable ‘‘ By-lo baby 
bunting,” and then ‘‘ Now I lay me,” also the 
affecting ballad of The Three Little Kittens, 
and as my stock of strictly juvenile literature 
gave out at this point, I proceeded with ‘‘ Rise 
my soul,” and one or two other hymns. These 
efforts were all in vain; I felt as sheepish as if 
I had been caught trying to sing a tornado to 
sleep; and my voice died away as I tried once 
more to raise the square-built strains of old 
Amsterdam, like those of ‘‘ the monk, her son, 
and her daughter, the nun,” around the coffin 
of the wicked old woman of Berkeley, “in a 
quaver of consternation.” 

It was at this point that my long-tried pa- 
tience utterly failed; and with a sudden revul- 
sion of wrath, I felt myself, mentally speaking, 
slung round into a position of absolute opposi- 
tion to this terrific child; of positive anger and 
spite, not entirely unmingled with fear. I per- 


fectly recollect that precisely as I was feeling 


myself carried away by this impulse, Sammy, 
who lay in a stiffish attitude, with his head well 
back over one arm, opened his eyes a moment. 
As I am a living man, the pestilent infant 
WINKED HIS LEFT EYE ATME! Never tell me 
there wasn’t a devil in that baby! 

Well; it occurred to me in this new frame 
of mind, that possibly I might intimidate the 
child, or simply out-yell and overwhelm it by 
sheer superiority of vociferation. So I held 
him up by both arms on my knee, looked right 
down his little, ugly, red throat, and gave him 
‘*A wet sheet and a flowing sea,” in a style 
that would have electrified the whole British 
navy. It didn’t discourage him at all. I tried 
the Pirate’s Glee, containing some fearful chro- 
matic whining, which I made the most of; but 
tonoend. Then I degenerated, I am afraid, 
into mere mindless, ignoble spitefulness; and 
opening my mouth again I spent from ten to 
fifteen minutes in a series of the most hideous, 
complicated, and disgusting yells that probably 
it ever entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive, until my throat felt as if I had had a peck 
of teazles poked into my lungs and then pulled 
out again. Great Casar’s ghost! what a baby! 
He never flinched, nor ‘‘ bated a jot of heart or 
hope ;” he yelled away as peacefully as if no- 
thing had happened. 

But as for me, this finished me. I fancied 
that, under these frightfal discouragements, my 
intellect was beginning slightly to waver. King 
Herod came into my mind. I thought of the 





great bed of live coals in the old-fashioned 
kitchen fire-place. Not altogether free from 
uneasiness as to what I might be left to do, I 
put Sammy into his cradle, and shut the kitch- 
en door. Then I walked up and down the room 
a while, casting looks full of sneers, fury, and 
contempt at the unterrified and still shrieking 
child. Then I stationed myself at the foot of 
the cradle, and delivered a long and savage in- 
vective at Sammy, as Cicero used to at his en- 
emies—when they were out of the way—shak- 
ing my fist at him, stringing reproachful epi- 
thets together by the score, and attributing to 
the little wretch an early and mature degrada- 
tion of character that would have satisfied the 
toughest of the old New England Predestina- 
rian Calvinists. 

But I quickly grew ashamed of this. Dig- 
nified indifference, I remembered, would suit 
me better. Besides, I recollected having heard 
that letting babies alone would stop their cry- 
ing when every thing else failed. I think it 
would—when they had yelled themselves to 
death. So I erected a sort of little fortifica- 
tion in the middle of the floor, of pillows and 
blankets, ensconced Sammy within it, stuck his 
rattle in his hand, took my “ Dwight’s Theol- 
ogy,” and sat down again by the window to 
read, ‘The first passage upon which my eye 
fell was within a page of that which I had been 
reading when these horrors began ; and, like it, 
it seemed to bear an indistinct but decided re- 
lation to my case. It was this: 

“To escape from our present melancholy, 
stormy, bloody world, to such a state, would be 
to quit, for a palace of splendor and delight, the 
gloom of a vault, hung round with midnight, 
and peopled with corpses ; a bedlam, where the 
eye of frenzy flashed, the tongue vibrated with 
malice, and chains clanked, in dreadful con- 
cert, to rage and blasphemy; a dungeon, haunt- 
ed with crimes, teeming with curses, filled with 
fiends in the human shape, and opening its 
doors only to the gibbet and the grave.” 

“ Aha, my boy!” I involuntarily exclaimed 
to Sammy. ‘‘Fiends in human shape, eh? 
How’ll you like that place?” And I shook my 
fist at him. He paid no regard either to my 
remark or my fist. 

I read on; but perplexed, wearied, and ex- 
cited as I was, and with that wild alarm ever 
sounding in my ears, the forms upon the print- 
ed page made no impression upon my sensori- 
um, and I turned over leaf after leaf in utter 
ignorance of what I read. 

I had no perception of the duration of time. 
For what I know, Sammy squalled there a week. 
Once, with a grim smile, I started up, and emp- 
tied about half the milk out of the bottle, that 
I might permit it to be supposed he had fed to 
that extent. I had also mind enough left to 
shape a scheme of equivocation wherewith to 
elude the necessity of confessing the facts of the 
morning to my respected aunt. Otherwise, the 
period which supervened is a miserable blank 
in my recollection—nothing more, except a yell. 
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It was at some time in the distant future—as 
regards my reading of that ominous delineation 
of the abodes of the wicked—that the sudden 
noise of stamping feet, rattling wheels, and min- 
gled voices smote upon my ear, and awakened 
me from a kind of awful stupor. Before I had 
composed my countenance my Aunt Fanny en- 
tered the room, glanced at her vociferous pro- 
geny, and bent a keen and suspicious look upon 
me. I fairly cowered before her—an abject 
thing—as miserable as if I had been taken 
in the act of stealing sheep from my best 
friend. I know my face was flushed; I know 
I had a hang-dog look; and I felt, to use a 
certain figurative expression, “like a boiled 
owl.” 

‘* Well, Fred,” said she, in her sharp, deci- 
sive, incisive voice, ‘‘ how did you get along?” 

** Well,” I said, feebly, “‘ pretty well, on the 
whole, He cried some latterly. But, on the 
whole, I think he enjoyed himself.” 

Did I lie? Idon’t care much ifI did. But 
I think he did enjoy himself. 

As the people came trooping in, Sammy was 
apparently diverted by the noise, and ‘‘ ceased 
firing.” That is, his devil went out of him, be- 
cause there was no further chance to torment 
me. He was very soon in the enjoyment of his 
stated means of support, and seemed to appre- 
eiate them fully. 

“Rather hungry,” said my Aunt Fanny, when 
he had been dining strenuously for about half 
an hour, and looking queerly at me. 

“Tm sure,” I answered, “I gave him quite 
a lot of milk. It's half gone, at least.” 


No lie there. I did give him quite a lop 
quite a smail lot. But I have always labored 
under the impression that my Aunt Fanny sus- 
pected that the proceedings had been a little 
irregular that morning. [I let her think so. I 
didn’t care to press the subject much. 


I've speculated often upon the causes of that 
failure of mine, for it was a failure. I did ev- 
ery thing right; why— But I invariably fall 
back upon my theory of demoniacal possession. 
No other solution is possible. 

I've formed some few conclusions upon this 
subject. 

I don’t think children like me much. 

I think that the Fall of Man consisted in the 
becoming liable to be born, and to struggle up 
to maturity through the horrors of infancy. In 
the paradisiacal state we should all have merely 
come into existence, at eighteen for women and 
twenty for men, together with a good common 
school education. 

I often ask, with Dr. Franklin, ‘‘ What's the 
use of a baby?” He gave no answer; I do. 
A baby is providentially provided as an ‘‘ awful 
example” for the warning of maids and bache- 
lors, as terrific consequences universally follow 
great follies. It is the delirium tremens of 
matrimony. If you don’t want to have it, let 
the causes alone. 

Mother Ann Lee is your only true prophet. 
I intend to join the Shakers. I have already 
secured a broad-brimmed hat, and a coat of 
butternut brown. I can naturally sing through 
| my nose and shake my paws about. 








THREE PICTURES. 
AFTER THE MANNER OF FEROGIO. 


HREE girls, half-draped, 


stood by the sedgy bank, 


Where, mocking with low laugh the noonday sun, 
A cool stream flowed. Their robes of whitest linen, 


Swept round their limbs, in 


large, uncertain folds, 


Scarce knowing which, of all the varied charms, 
From the bold day to vail; but ’wildered clung, 
Betraying all the more what they would hide. 

One dark-eyed maid, in whose voluptuous form 

A passionate strength was glossed with gentle curves, 


Leaned on a rock, and 


her languid hand 


Into the waves that rippled in blue rings, 

As round a floating lily. Her deep eyes, 

Moist with the dews of maiden longings, gazed 
Down the still stream, peopling, mayhap, its depths 
With gorgeous dreams, and visionary shapes 

Of sensual beauty. Her half-parted lips, 

Scarlet and wet as some red Orient fruit 

To its core cleft, seemed oping to the sun— 


Rich fruit of Love that 
Tossed in the wind, her 
Waved, like a pirate’s 
Defiance to the world! 
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With limbs half-quivering in convulsive grace, 
Head drooping forward, with an unborn kiss 
Fluttering upon her lips, and long, white arms 
That, from sheer wantonness, twined round each other! 
The hot wind, gusty with its mad desire, 

Snatched at her robe; the while she did not strive 
To gain it back, but stood, with heaving breast, 
Proud in the knowledge of her beauty. She 
Seemed a born Queen of Love. Her glowing form 
Was but her soul in flesh; a reckless maid, 
Whose very life was love, but whom much love 
Could kill, or unrequited love might make 

A murderess! 


A blonde the second was. 
Her simple robe drooped heavily around 
The form that shone beneath. She leaned against 
A rough-hewn wall, until her flexile shape 
Seemed with its own weight bending. Sweet blue eyes, 
O’erhung with carved white eaves of heavy lids, 
As hangs the snow-ledge o’er calm Alpine lakes. 
From head to foot the eye was led along 
In curves of beauty rich and rythmical. 
Unfilleted her head, and down her neck 
Streamed the rich river of her golden hair 
That on her shoulders broke, and, foaming, fell 
Into her bosom’s valley. One pink hand, 
Like to some brooch from pale cornelian carved, 
Clasped her thin robe o’er her rebellious bust, 
That would be free. The other listless hung, 
Curled like a sleeping blossom, while her feet, 
White as the daisies that they crushed, were seen 
Budding beneath her robe, as if too timid 
To show themselves full-blown by day. A flush 
Faint as the earliest dawn was on her cheek. 
Along the rugged wall she leaned against, 
The rambling eglantine came clambering, and pressed 
Its starry blooms close to her face, and brushed 
The vermeil down with countless honeyed kisses. 
Above her head, between her and the sun 
A maple spread its golden canopy; 
And at her feet a throng of purple flowers, 
That, night and day, gave all their looks to Heaven, 
Now turned on her their young adoring eyes. 
What charm was in the maid! An atmosphere 
Of pleasure seemed around her, and a glow 
Soft as the summer’s breathed about her limbs, 
Warming the air, as if young Love were near 
Waving his ardent pinions! Soft and frail, 
And with a beautiful humility, 
She, drooping, seemed to ask from out those eyes, 
Deep with unfathomable tenderness, 
Something to love and cling to. She was one 
Who craved, and not demanded to be loved. 
With such a woman clinging to one’s heart 
Sorrow were sweet; *twould be such great delight 
To watch her calm assumption of one’s griefs, 
As if they were her birth-right. None like her 
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To suck the poisoned wound of circumstance, 
Or soothe life’s fever. Such this nameless maid 
Seemed in her beauty; slender-shaped and frail, 
But grand in her capacity for love! 


Brown-skinned and glossy as a Spanish nut, 
Lazy and warm, and with rich Southern blood 
Mantling her full cheeks with a crimson dusk, 
Like the last glow of sunset when the eve 
Hath half o’ercast it, such the third fair maid. 
Each round limb, heavy with an indolent grace, 
Seemed made for repose. Of chestnut brown, her hair 
Swept in rich, sleepy tresses round her head, 
Which, as the wind did stir them, seemed to be 
Silk curtains darkening round her dreaming eyes. 
Through the arched portals of her parted mouth 
Low, broken murmurs came, and went and came, 
Like talk of sleepers. Gently-waving boughs 
Made a green twilight o’er her as she sate 
Swung in a cradle of lithe willow wands 
Together woven, while a few bronzed leaves 
Fluttered anear, and fanned the sluggish airs 
Into faint breezes. Thus serenely passed 
This maiden’s being noiselessly along. 

The basking earth, the hot, unwinking sun 

Shone through a haze, and so all brightest things 
Were softened in her eyes. Her very love 

Was lazy and subdued as tropic noons 


In matted palm-groves, where the heavy breath 
Of orchids, like invisible incense, steals, 
Drowsing the gloom. Indolence beautiful! 
Slumber incarnate! 


Through the parting boughs 
A poet, listing to the singing reeds, 
Saw these fair women, and insensibly 
His fingers stole along his trembling harp, 
And thus he hymned: 


‘Oh! virgins, pure and fair! 
Beautiful Trinity! Like a music chord, 
In which three harmonies are blent in one, 
Ye strike upon my soul. Oh! thou dark maid! 
Ideal of a Southern rhyme of love, 
In which fierce pulses of a glowing breast 
Beat the quick time, and broken trills of passion 
Intoxicate the brain, and whirl the soul 
Into mad revels—gazing on thy form, 
I seem to hear the clink of castanets ; 
And lo! emerging from the far-off gloom, 
Floating with sylph-like grace, but human step, 
Until the air thou cleavest turns to fire, 
Com’st thou! White, long, and undulating limbs ; 
Round bosom, heaving to the eloquent strain, 
And arms that weave a white arch o’er thy head, 
Beneath which thou dost float triumphally ! 
While in thy deep-brown eyes a half-vailed light 
Burns with a rising lustre! Memories 
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Like these, in which the’ glories of the South, 

Its songs, its dances, and its peerless maids 

Are ever intermingled, thou dost call 

From my soul’s secret shades. And thou, fair girl! 
Whose golden hair and azure eyes are bright 

As Freya’s when she wandered through the halls 
Of lofty Asgard—like some Northern song, 

In which love calmly floats, thou dost steal in 
With no wild impulse, but with gentle tones, 
Twining thy slender chains around the heart, 
Unnoted till thou hast clasped them there forever ! 
Thou, lotus-bosomed! Houri irom the East! 
Fashioned in mould of Oriental grace ; 

Sunned into ripeness by the virgin light 

That on thy land first breaks, and taught that Life 
Is one long stream on which, from night till morn, 
Thou may’st float calmly, gazing at the stars, 
Inhaling spicy breaths, and trailing oft 

Thy small hand through the waves—thy beauty mingles 
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With the two other harmonies, and makes 
One glorious chord of beauty, on my soul 


Striking divinest unison ! 


For thus 


Hath God ordained it; to the poet’s eye 

All beauty is alike, and ye, I swear, 

Are beautiful as eve and noon and dawn 
Shining together on the wondering earth !” 





MY BROTHER TOM. 


He was a splendid fellow—my brother Tom. 
Two-and-twenty upon his last birthday, 
stood five feet eleven inches in his boots, trim 
patent leathers, and weighed a hundred and 
sixty pounds—not the patent leathers, but Tom 


himself—in full costume. J had never worn 
patent leathers, though something over twenty. 
It sufficed for me to see Tom in them. I could 
never aspire to any thing which he graced so 
well. He was my ideal of a fine fellow. I had 
read of heroes in romances, elegant and brilliant 
Adonii—that’s a better plural than Adonises— 
in novels; and heard marvels of the handsome, 
fascinating, irresistible gallants of New York 
society. Yes; the fame of Fifth Avenue and 
its exquisites had been murmured amidst un- 
dulating emotions of wonder, doubt, admiration 
and hesitation—the latter tinged by jealousy, 
perhaps, in our quiet country town of ——, in 
—— County. State pride relieved us. The 
city of New York was in the State of New York, 
and we could yield at least a tacit consent to 
some excellences there—though we were, of 
course, aware that it confessed notorieties of a 
questionable repute, and others by no means 
equivocal, which we heartily eschewed. But 
whatever its excellences might be, I was quite 
sure it could not boast a more superb specimen 
of le jeune homme than my brother Tom. I 
would have bet—had I been a betting man, as 
Tom was, sometimes—upon our house, for a 
specimen of that genus, against all Fifth Ave- 
nue. Shall I expatiate upon form and feature? 





Shall I dilate upon his large dark eyes? Talk 
to him of a fine girl, and they would dilate of 
themselves. May I hint the rare promise of his 
luxuriant beard, and the curving outline of his 
ambitious mustache? I will not trust myself, 
for you have lady readers, Mr. Publisher, and 
I would not wantonly trifle with their feelings. 
One of our rural belles at a party at our house, 
at about the time I speak of, only remarked to 
my sister what a handsome fellow Tom was ; 
and in two days afterward éxhibited high fever 
and delirium! She affected to have taken cold 
on her way home; and while she was in the 
delirium the doctor forbade all access to her. 
But I have no doubt she raved of Tom; for 
they married her off within a month after she 
got well to a young fellow who professed to 
have been in love with her for two or three 
years, and to whom it was said she was devoted. 
But I understand such maneuvres. One thing 
I may say in her favor—she has made an ex- 
cellent wife, so far; a fact from which I infer 
that she is gradually becoming resigned to the 
loss of Tom. I hinted all this to Tom himself; 
but he assured me that he had ‘‘ never thought 
of it”—** shouldn’t wonder, though.” I should 
think not, indeed! 

When Tom was eighteen he had visited New 
York—spent a month there. Of course he was 
not then at all to be compared to what he was 
at twenty-two. But even then I admired him. 
NorI alone. Upon his return he confided to 
me the most momentous affair in his life—the 
fact that a young lady had fallen frightfully in 
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love with him. ‘‘Frightfully” was the very 
word he used, I believe. He always contem- 
plated returning to New York out of compas- 
sion to that young lady, if it were only to let 
her see him once again before she died. He 
thought it was likely she would fall into con- 
sumption during that year, and die in the next 
spring. I fully believed it. He was never 
sent for, however, and we concluded that she 
had quietly perished, and ‘‘never told her 
love.” I always suspected that Tom was a lit- 
tle overcome by that girl himself; for during 
that supposititious fatal spring, Tom was affect- 
ed with “spring fever,” and I thought from 
sympathy with the case in New York. He got 
well, however; and, as I said before, had sur- 
vived his twenty-second birthday. 

Father came in one evening, and brought his 
newspapers and a letter from New York—no- 
thing unusual, as his brother and other relations 
of ours were in business there. On reading the 
letter he looked up and smiled. 

** Here will be a fine chance for your gal- 
lantry, boys; a couple of New York belles are 
coming down to practice upon you.” 

**How, father! Who?” exclaimed Tom, 
suddenly pausing in the midst of a fantasia on 
his German flute, which he played to perfec- 
tion, I thought; though envy, I heard, had 
muttered detraction through the lips of a little 
darkey in the village, who, it must be confessed, 
was an absolute Julien upon the Jews-harp. But 
it does not follow, I suppose, that he could dis- 
cuss critically Tom’s tune and time upon a six- 
keyed flute. 

**Who are they, father?” repeated Tom. 

**Your cousin Jane and her particular friend, 
Miss Adela Frome.” 

Tom started as if a mosquito had bitten him. 
And I—I—sunk quietly back in my chair with 
an easily suppressed feeling of astonishment, re- 
lieved by the assurance that Tom’s irresistibil- 
ity had not been fatal in the New York case. 

‘* Adela Frome!” said Tom. 

“Yes,” returned my father; ‘‘do you know 
her ?” 

‘*Well—yes; I saw her, you know, when I 
was in New York.” 

““O yes,” said my sister, ‘‘ Adela is the young 
lady who so much affected Tom—” 

‘*I beg your pardon, Grace,” said Tom; “but 
if there was any sentiment between us—” 

‘* Fie, Tom !” interrupted my mother, ‘ you 
would not be so ungallant as to insinuate that 
it was all on the young lady’s side.” 

** Not by any means, mother. I was never 
made sensible of any attachment in the case, 
either way.” Tom flung it off with cool indif- 
ference. 

I looked incredulous, and merely remarked, 
** We shall see.” 

That night, before we went to bed, Tom re- 
newed his confidence with me on the New York 
affair. He said, with vast emphasis, that it was 
impossible for him to describe or for me to un- 
derstand the thrilling emotion with which he 





had heard the name of Adela Frome, even from 
such unsympathizing and matter-of-fact lips as 
our father’s. He was not aware before how 
indelibly her form and face and name had been 
impressed upon his heart. A moment's reflec- 
tion, he said, had suggested to him the possibil- 
ity of losing her—or rather, he hinted, the ter- 
rible thought that Gus Webster might endeavor 
to thwart his love, and become a competitor for 
the fair Adela’s hand. If he did, he insisted 
upon it that Gus should meet him in the field 
and give him the satisfaction of a gentleman. 
He began to cast about for a friend—a second ; 
concluded, happily for me, that it would not do 
to call upon a brother; and at last postponed 
the farther consideration of the subject indefin- 
itely. 

Who was Gus Webster? Why, he was a 
sort of a splendid fellow of our village as wel 
as Tom, but did not seem to know how to make 
the most of himself, as a man ought to do. He 
was about the age of Tom, and almost as 
handsome—I have heard that some of the girls 
thought him quite so. But there is no account- 
ing for feminine tastes. I liked Gus very well; 
and father had even said that he wished Tom 
was more like him. He certainly did not mean 
in person—I could not detect any other superi- 
ority, and would not, I suppose, if I could. 

Tom’s confidence went further. He insisted 
upon becoming Adela’s lover the moment she 
set foot in ——. He would declare himself at 
an early opportunity, and in good time make her 
his wife. So it was quite settled in my min 
that Adela Frome was to become Mrs. Wells. 
and my sister. And I went to sleep and dream 
ed of nephews and nieces by the score, and of 
the presents that I, in my respectable bachelor- 
hood, should make them, when I paid them a 
visit and dandled them on my knee. 

One evening in the ensuing week Tom had 
returned with the light family carriage from the 
railroad station, and had drawn up in the little 
recess before the house. I was feigning a little 
business below a small shrubbery on the line of 
the road, whence I could see the occupants of 
the carriage dismount without being myself ob- 
served. ‘Tom threw the reins upon the horse’s 
back and leaped~down himself, As he did so 
the shaft broke, the splintered end flew up, cut 
the horse’s leg, and he started. At a bound he 
was off, but half a dozen leaps brought him on 
a level with my position. Springing into the 
road I caught the bearing rein, and with a sharp 
jerk on his bit checked his pace, and in a mo 
ment he was firmly in my hand, though trem- 
bling in every fibre of his body. Tom had run 
up and received Cousin Jane as she leaped out 
on one side, while Adela, springing out upon 
the other, gav< me a look of touching gratitude, 
and hast<ned round the rear of the carriage to 
the reiief of Jane, who had fainted in Tom's 
arms. 

We passed a very pleasant evening. Janc 
was full of animation, and overwhelmed mc 
with acknowledgments of the brave exploit 
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which had saved their lives. I had to puta 
stop to her gratitude by vowing that, if she bur- 
dened me any further, I would never do it again. 
Adela had simply remarked that she owed me 
a debt it was doubtful if she could ever requite ; 
and then, with unfeigned concern, asked if the 
horse had been hurt. For the rest, Tom mo- 
nopolized her. He had scarcely eyes or ears 
for any one else. And no wonder. She was 
very beautiful. Jane was a pleasant, lively, 
piquant, and intelligent girl. I was quite in- 
terested in her gay and spirited sketches of New 
York, and the various social phases in which 
she presented it to my imagination. Occasion- 
ally her enthusiasm commanded the attention 
of Tom and Adela, and then, as opportunity in- 
vited her, the latter would throw in a casual re- 
mark, which imparted a higher zest and hap- 
pier, pleasanter, if more sedate an aspect to the 
scene. There was a marked contrast in the 
habits, tastes, and dispositions of the two girls, 
yet I soon discovered that they were inseparable 
friends. 

We were chatting away gayly, though for my 
part I did but little of it, when father came in 
and introduced Mr. Augustus Webster. ‘Tom's 
courtesy never failed him. He received our 
young friend with all outward cordiality, but I 
soon observed that he was determined to contest 
every inch of his approach to closer intimacy 
with Adela. Tom could always be engaging 
with the ladies, and he seemed to be in excel- 
lent winning condition with Adela by his side. 
It was soon apparent that Mr. Webster was 
content with the position assigned to him—a 
seat on the other side of Jane. And was it to 
my chagrin at all that I shortly discovered in 
him a formidable rival for Jane’s attentions ? 
Perhaps not. She certainly found him a more 
congenial and delighted companion than me, 
and I became only second in thé scope of her 
remarks. And so I was relieved. Relieved 
for what? ‘To more freedom of the eye and 
ear—to gaze upon the loveliest being that had 
ever, I imagined, entranced mortal vision, and 
to listen to the sweetest voice that had ever rav- 
ished the ear. And these were blended in that 
wonder of a new creation, as she seemed to me, 
the gentle Adela Frome. 

And there by her side, pouring witchery into 
her ear, sat my handsome, my irresistible brother 
Tom. He was winning her, body and soul. 
Like a bird within the gorgeous fascination of 
a snake sat that helpless victim of my rural 
exquisite. She scarcely dared to raise her eyes 
even to his, and when she did, they seemed to 
glance with furtive entreaty occasionally to 
mine, as if to implore a rescue from the too 
handsome and remorseless ensnarer of her 
young heart. An appealto me! I, who dared 
not dream of the wealth of happiness in which 
Tom was reveling with extravagant delight. 
How could he possibly talk to her as he did? 
What magic did he possess by which to preserve 
the cool, imperturbable ease of heart, and mind, 
and tongue, while, as I very well knew, he was 





her most devoted slave? Oh! how I longed 
for so much of that precious jewel, confidence— 
I was about to say impudence—as would enable 
me only to approach and share with Tom a tithe 
of that sweet converse which was all his own. 
And I could not. And—I tremble as I confess 
it—a twinge of something, like the first turn of 
a screw applied to the poor wretch upon the 
rack, thrilled about the fibres of my heart, and 
contracted the muscles of my chest. There 
was 2 momentary sense of suffocation, and an 
almost audible whisper in my inner ear sylla- 
bled that horrible word, JEaLousyr! 

Jealousy—and of my brotherTom! I knew 
then my fate. I saw it palpably before me. 
There was nothing for me but flight, and that 
without a pause. For the first time in my life 
my home had suffered an abatement of its sa- 
cred influence. My home! no, it was no lon- 
gerhometome. Nothing less than ‘the wide, 
wide world” could now and henceforth be a 
home to me. 

Tom came into our room that night—we had 
always slept in the same room— 

‘** Fred, my dear Fred, is she not beautiful ? 
I could not have believed it. She was a lovely 
little witch when I saw her four years ago, but 
now she is positively enchanting!” 

** A little witch!” it was sacrilege to talk so. 
I did not say it—merely thought it. 

‘* Did you observe how completely I was cap- 
tivated by her—most hopelessly enamored ?” 

**I did not observe that,” I said; ‘‘ but I 


thought she was—fasci— that is, delight— I may 
say, at least, very much pleased with you.” The 
fact is, I hesitated at too strong an expression ; 
a thing I had never done about my brother Tom 


before. And that hesitation—I really felt as if 
it were verging on fratricide. And it was‘a sort 
of a lie, too; for I knew that she was “‘fright- 
fully” in love with him, and would certainly 
perish if she lost him. 

‘** Pleased, was she?” He took it calmly 
enough. Honest fellow, he even attributed that 
to my partiality. ‘‘Ah! Fred, you flatter me, 
I fear. But I really think she was a little 
pleased, or something of the sort. At all events, 
she did not look at Gus twice after he was seat- 
ed. She only looked occasionally at you, and 
so that’s all right.” 

‘“* At me,” I said, hastily, disclaiming such a 
fancy. ‘‘Atme,Tom! Well that is a pleas- 
antry. Why she does not know that there is 
such a fellow as I in existence.” 

‘*Oh! does she not? You would think oth- 
erwise if you had heard how she spoke of the 
cool intrepidity with which you risked your life 
for hers; and of the easy, unassuming grace 
with which you—” 

‘Tom, no more of that—no more,” I said, 
almost passionately, for my blood began to leap 
along my veins with unnatural alacrity. 

“*Pon my word, Fred, I would give some- 
thing handsome to have that affair of the car- 
riage for a basis to go upon—a point dappui from 
which to assail her heart. Why, she referred 
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to it half a dozen times, and looked toward you 
with the most—sisterly sort of affection. I am 
sure she will always esteem you as the best of 
brothers.” 

‘* Sisterly affection!” “The best of broth- 
ers!” What pleasant phrases in their proper 
association! What hideous, hateful thoughts 
and fancies they conjured up within my brain! 
No, no, I could not bearit. Fly, I must. Fly? 
and wherefore? No, I will perish here. Life 
were a worthless thing without her. I will die, 
if I must, at the very altar side. And so I de- 
termined to give to the heartless world one 
proof, at least, of that love which knows no al- 
ternative but death! 

A month had passed, and the two fair en- 
slavers of three aspiring youths still tarried at 
my father’s house. I felt my doom, as it were, 
under the relentless hand of some invisible pow- 
er, gradually, but surely, closing upon me. Tom 
and Adela were companions in the morning 
walk and the afternoon drive. Webster and 
Jane were similarly associated, as I saw, and 
believed was the necessary consequence of 
Tom’s devotion to the charming Adela. Half 
a dozen times, perhaps, Tom had confided to me 
the special charge of his beloved, assured that 
she was safe from his dreaded rival while in my 
hands. And Webster, as if conscious of the 
trust thus devolved upon me, never obtruded 
upon us, or seemed disposed to abate his atten- 
tions to Jane; although I felt that he was suf- 
fering an intense privation. For me—ah! those 
were seasons of paradisiacal delight. Yet I dis- 
covered that Adela was less free and familiar 
with me than with Tom. At times, she even 
seemed embarrassed; and again, there was a 
tenderness in her tone that thrilled my spirit 
with an agony of joy. We could readily find 
congenial themes of conversation, and I soon 
felt that she was well informed upon the most 
interesting subjects. Easily rising above com- 
monplace remark, we engaged each other in 
pleasant discussion of the literary world; and 
she glided amidst the beauties and graces of 
letters and art with the ease and familiarity of 
a Flora in a conservatory of the choicest flow- 





ers. Upon one theme she was always reserved, 
and that was, my praises of my brother Tom. | 
She would calmly assent to some general appre- 
ciation of him, and then adroitly change the | 
subject. And I—oh! the guilt that was in my 
heart—would as adroitly thrust him before us, | 
I verily believe only to test the spirit with which 
she put him aside. Alas! It wrung my heart | 
with the conviction that the delicacy of her love | 
only insisted upon holding the lover as a forbid- | 
den subject of remark. | 
One evening Tom had driven to the station | 
to receive some parcels for the honse, and we 
walked in the sunset by the roadside a mile or 
two to meet him. Webster and Jane were | 
some distance in advance of Adela and myself. 
By some inexplicable process of remark, we 
had trespassed upon the mystery of love. We 
were discussing the contrasts and durability of | 


| 
| 
| 


attachments as presented in fiction and experi- 
enced in fact. At that moment Tom drove up, 
and pausing for Webster and Jane, they stepped 
into the carriage. A few paces and we came 
up. I was about—or rather designing—to hand 
Adela to a seat by the side of Tom, and return 
alone, when Adela, playfully, but with the de- 
cision she could exercise at will, said, waving her 
hand to Tom, 

‘Go on; we'll follow and enjoy the evening 
air. Mr. Frederick and myself are debating a 
very interesting topic—one which will entertain 
us on the way. I am sure he will forego the 
ride, and consent to accompany me,” with an 
inquiring look. 

I don’t know what or how I replied, but 
muttered something about Tom, who would 
prefer to walk, perhaps, and I could drive the 
carriage home. ‘Tom, however, thought it best 
to conform to Adela’s suggestion; and to my 
surprise, and I confess my inexpressible delight, 
I saw the carriage presently moving off home- 
ward, and myself alone with Adela. I can not 
tell what expression was in my face as I turned 
to look a moment upon hers, but hers was ra- 
diant with beauty. The archness which it 
seemed to have involuntarily assumed as she 
disposed of Tom and the carriage was utterly 
gone, and superseded by a suffused tenderness 
which pervaded every feature. Her eyes were 
brimming with moisture, and a tide of crimson 
flushed for a moment her cheek and brow, and 
then gently receded, as if to hide within the 
betrayal of some secret emotion. I felt that 
there had been an instant self-accusation, and 
in that instant I cherished to my heart the first 
developed hope, and nurtured the first aspira- 
tion of my delirious love. 

Our subject was resumed, but how I have 
forgotten. I know that the theme somehow 
kindled into a mutual glow the tongues, the 
hearts, the lips that feasted on it. I know that 
it was full two hours before we reached home ; 
and I know that, under a spreading apple-tree in 
the orchard, which we chose to cross in our way 
to the house, our discussion ended in a heart- 
warm, tender, mutual embrace. There was a 
fiutter of her white dress in the moonlight, and 
she disappeared by a side-door, which admitted 
her, unperceived, to her own apartment. 

I stood fascinated. The dew of her lip was 
yet upon my own, when I heard the voice of 
my brother Tom. I dared not answer, for I 
felt an audible voice whispering mischievously 
about my heart, ‘‘ There, go tell your brother 
Tom of that!” 

He approached me. 

‘* What! moon-struck, Fred?” He never 
suspected, poor fellow! ‘‘ Where's Adela ?” 

I replied that she had gone into the house as 
soon as we returned. 

‘*Qh! you have been back some time, then? 
I wondered what had become of you.” 

I did not answer. 

‘* Fred,” said Tom, passing his arm through 
mine, ‘‘I have concluded to propose to Adela 
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to-morrow. I don’t know, but I am half in-/| that’s the case, Gus Webster or Tom Wells— 
clined to think that Gus intends to do so very | one or the other.” 
shortly ; I must be beforehand with him. To We had instinctively moved toward the draw- 
tell you the truth, I have several times de- | ing-room, and Tom had already caught up one 
termined to do so; but though, as you see, she | of the daguerreotypes. His and mine had been 
loves me to distraction, yet there is a—a sort of done at the same time, by the same artist, and 
something which rather repels me whenever I | the cases were precisely alike. He touched the 
approach the matter.” | spring of that in his hand, and there was the 
Oh! what a wretch was I to walk by his side | elegant “counterfeit presentment” of—my broth- 
calm as the evening around us, and happy as a | er Tom! 
prince. Indeed, I would have exchanged the; ‘‘That’s strange,” said Tom. ‘‘ Here’s fa- 
rare and treasured joy of my heart for no prin- | ther—she hasn’t carried him off; and here’s 
cipality in Christendom. mother and sister. Why, Fred, where is 
It was noon on the following day, as I sat in | yours ?” 
the library, that Tom entered hastily, and threw! ‘‘ Mine,” said I, ‘‘ was here this morning. 
his hat into one chair, his body into another, | But the fact is, in my discussion with Adela 
and his patent leathers, with his heels in them, | last night, I made a suggestion to her, and she 
into a third. Thrusting his hands through his | was to signify her concurrence with it by appro- 


luxuriant hair, he turned upon me. 

** Fred, by all the—” (saints, he should have 
said) ‘‘ she has rejected me—me, Fred, me !” 

I looked up, and, like Oliver Twist, I sup- 

my look must have asked for more. 

*Tt’s all a flam, I am sure. I pressed her 
for an objection—a single objection; my per- 
son, habits, condition, expectations — all right 
there, my boy. She hinted, as I understood 


her—though it was very delicately done—that | 


her heart was not entirely at her own disposal. 
I might almost have inferred from what she 
gaid that she loved another; but I don’t be- 
lieve any thing of that sort, you know, Fred.” 

** Has she ever given you reason to believe 
that she entertained any other sentiment than 
that of friendship toward you ?” I asked. 

** Never till to-day, Fred.” 

** To-day ?” I said, a little nervously. 

** Yes, to-day. Illexplain. I saw her en- 
ter the drawing-room this morning, and follow- 
ed her there in a minute or two. You know 
there are a dozen of our family daguerreotypes 
lying upon the table. I saw her take up mine, 
gaze upon it a moment with tenderness, press 
it to her lips, and conceal it in her bosom. 
This I saw by the mirror opposite the door, as 
I paused a moment before I entered. It was 
more than enough to encourage me to seize the 
opportunity as I had designed, declare my love, 
and propose for her hand. The sequel you 
have already. She actually rejected me, yet 
walked off with Tom Wells in her bosom! 
What do you think of that, my boy? Are not 
these women the very—” 

‘* Stop a moment, Tom,” said I. I did not 
like the profanation, and arrested the word. 
** Are you quite sure it was your miniature, 
Tom?” I asked. ‘The philosophy of love may 
explain the fact—I can not—but I had some- 
how lost a portion of my reverence for Tom's 
irresistibility, and in the cause in which I was 
now embarked was brave as Julius Cesar. 

** Why, whose could it be, if not mine?” 
Tom asked, with the most generous confidence. 
**Gus has never had the impudence to leave 
his there. I tell you what, Fred, I had my sus- 
picions when Adela hinted what she did. If 


| priating my miniature this morning. My prop- 
| osition was as good as accepted, I believe, last 
night, for we had interchanged the usual cour- 
| tesies of the occasion just before you joined me 
in the orchard—” 
| There was a rustle of silk behind us. Tom 
| had drawn off a little and fixed his wondering 
gaze on me as Adela came between us, urged 
| by her apprehensions of the consequences. 
“* Yes,” she said, ‘‘ dear Tom, I have appro- 
| priated your brother’s daguerreotype, and by so 
| doing intimated my acceptance of his proffered 
hand and heart.” 

Tom stood one moment the very persenifica- 
tion of exquisite surprise ; the next, he threw 
himself into a chair, clapped his hands upon his 
sides, and went off into an uncontrollable burst 
of laughter—not loud, but rollicking with the 
keenest relish of a feast of humor all his own. 
In this exploit Tom at least was irresistible— 
his mirth was contagious. I joined in the 
laugh, and Adela with some difficulty restrain- 
ed her features. There was something so jolly 
and yet so felicitously ludicrous in the scene, 
that it was impossible not to enjoy it with him. 
At length, Tom sprung from his seat, caught 
my hand in one of his, and Adela’s in the oth- 
er, and exclaimed, 

** Well, by Jove, Fred—Adela—this is the 
best joke of the season !” 

Webster and Jane came in from a morning 
walk, and it was then understood that they had 
concluded an arrangement a day or two before. 

‘** And so, Gus, you were never in love with 
Adela—never had a design that way—ch ?” 

** Never thought of such a thing, Tom; but 
I confess my danger, had not your charming 
cousin engaged my attention.” 

‘Well, that is rare! Why, of what a 
weight of care, consideration, and responsibility 
I should have been relieved had I only known 
that before !” 

‘* But you don’t mean to say, Tom,” hinted 
Gus, interrogatively, ‘‘ that you never loved Ad- 
ela—that you have been flirting all this time ?” 

‘¢ Ask her,” replied Tom. ‘‘ Did I not make 
a solemn consecration of myself to her this 





morning? Love her, forsooth! Indeed, I do. 
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And shall love her all the better, perhaps, as a|a small college of large pretensions. 


I have 


sister. It was for the honor of our house that | reason to believe that my departure gave a con- 


I thought she ought to become Mrs. Wells, and 
I was determined to maintain it—if I could. 
It is quite as well in Fred’s hands, and the sly 
rogue is very well satisfied with it.” 

I smiled and submitted with the utmost res- 
ignation, and some complacency, to the soft im- 
peachment. 

** And may I ask,” said Tom, ‘‘ when you 
and Adela first realized that my diligent atten- 
tions were superfluous—in other words, Fred, 
when did you first discover your love for her ?” 

‘*When she sprang from the carriage, I 
think, as I held the restive ree on the night 
of her arrival.” 

There was a twitching at the corners of his | 
mouth. 

“And you, Adela—when did your heart | 





siderable satisfaction to the respectable but 
somewhat slow faculty of that valuable institu- 
tion ; concerning whom I can only say, with 
honest Touchstone, there was no great love be- 
tween us at the outset, and it pleased Heaven 
to decrease it upon further acquaintance. 

In the choice of a profession, my predilection 
for the army, where I might have “ filled a ditch 
as well as another,” was unfortunately over- 
ruled. It was agreed upon all hands that the 
law presented the true field for the exercise of 
my abilities, and for the accomplishment of that 
golden harvest without which the mos: eminent 
qualities are in danger of remaining unappre- 
ciated. And so it came to pass that, like many 
a better man before me, I had the misfartune 
to be bred to the law; though, as the Jate Mr. 


yield its admiration to this quiet ‘brother of | J. Miller forcibly observed, the law has never 


mine ?” 

**As I sprang from the carriage, I think, 
when he held the restive horse on the night of 
my arrival,” she answered, archly. 

** Love at first sight, by Jove! Well, you 
are both perfect in your catechism, and may 
soon be admitted to the church. Fred, the 
honor of the family has been, so far, gallantly 
maintained in your hands. I am content to 
leave it there ; and shall, very probably, subside 
into the respectability of bachelorhood.” 

** Never, Tom, never. You are a thousand 
times too good for such a fate as that.” Such 
was the verdict of our company. And I am 
sure, reader, you will agree with me, whether 
he shall be Bachelor or Benedick, that he is a 
splendid fellow—my Brother Tom. 


PASSAGES IN THE EXPERIENCE OF 
A BRIEFLESS BARRISTER. 

jie’ these days of universal biography, when 

lives are thought worth reading that never 





were worth living, some small account of the 
author hereof may reasonably be expected. I 
am come of a very ancient family, who are said 
to be descended in right line from the Prodigal 
Son. They have been characterized through 
numerous successive generations by all the vir- 
tues and much of the success of their illustrious 


progenitor. The family estates consist mainly 
of castles in Spain, remarkable for beauty and 
variety, but at present of no market value. 
Having been blessed in childhood with curly 
hair, very mischievous propensities, and an un- 
usually large circle of female relatives, I was 
early discovered to be a lad of uncommon parts, 
and likely, somehow and sometime, to cut a dis- 
tinguished figure in the world. This prediction, 
it is hardly necessary to say, has not as yet been 
entirely fulfilled; though on the strength of 
it I was tolerated, in my younger days, to an 
extent,more creditable to the patience than the 
discernment of my excellent relations. I suc- 
ceeded, however, in due time, without being at 
the trouble of learning any thing except mis- 
chief, in graduating with some distinction at 





been bread to me. 

Pleasant beyond what is written are the mem- 
ories, *‘ too earnest for laughter, too joyous for 
tears,” of my templar’s sojourn in the law- 
school of old Yale. The studious days and up- 
roarious nights, the rollicking students and fair, 
demure Presbyterians, the green elms and the 


| blue notions of that ancient city, are all chron- 


icled in the recollection of whosoever has lived 
among them; and to none else would the de- 
scription be intelligible. I think I really studied 
there. I had not then discovered how an elec- 
tive Judiciary and an incompetent Legislatare 
had corroded the ancient and beautiful fabric of 
the common law. Reading the old books, and 
listening to the old school-teachers, I dreamed 
many foolish dreams concerning the law as a 
high and pure science, devised for the protec- 
tion of the people, and administered by men of 
great minds and rare honor. I have since 
learned that these ideas belong, in great part, to 
the things of past generations, and are of small 
advantage to the modern attorney and coun- 
selor. 

After the usual novitiate, I came to the bar, 
and commenced following the circuit with much 
assiduity. I am compelled to admit, however, 
that my success did not equal my expectations, 
and, in fact, hardly deserved the name of suc- 
cess at all; so that I found myself, after some 
years’ experience, with more creditors than 
clients, and a reputation for any thing rather 
than the gravity and wisdom which belong to 
that oracular profession. All the caricatures, 
lampoons, bad jokes, and worse verses of the 
circuit were laid to my charge. Iwas the John 
Doe in whose name every such proceeding came 
into court. And though a crack shot, a good 
seat on a horse and an unrivaled hand at a 
punch, my legal acquirements were rarely in 
requisition, unless to lead some forlorn hope of 
a peculiarly unattractive character. Solemn 
young gentlemen in spectacles, of small capaci- 
ty but great (probable) learning, regarded me 
as an eminent example to prove that the law is 
a jealous mistress and rewards no divided at- 
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tention. 


golden rule of human life. I sometimes, by | 


fits and starts, succeeded in slightly astonishing | 


such people ; but for the most part, grave men | 
of business, fussy attorneys, and other such 


In the which profound and original | 
observation they conceived to be embodied the 





which might be better adapted to my habits and 
abilities. A judicious observation of what was 
passing soon disclosed to me how largely noise, 
pretension, and humbug, entered into the com- 
| position of city existence, and how numerous a 
generation of fools it had pleased Providence to 


Priests and Levites, shook their heads, and | create, at this period of the world’s history, for 


passed by on the other side. And a prosy old | 
judge, of whom I had said that, like neces- 
sity, he knew no law, saw in that unlucky re- | 
mark such évidence of depravity that he openly | 
prophesied I should come to the gallows—a | 


prediction which, at least in the present condi- | 
tion of the administration of justice, does not | 


seem likely to be immediately verified. 


I was thus left ample leisure to distinguish | 


myself at bar dinners, hunting parties, and 
other schemes of enlarged uselessness. 
tired at last of an unsuccessful career, and of 
waiting for a fortune that never came, I sold my 
horses, gave away my dogs, compounded with 
those creditors whose sublime faith had with- 
stood time, affectionately commended my few 


clients to the Goddess of Chance, and bade a | 


last farewell to the bench and the bar, the 
woods and the streams, the bright eyes and 
pretty ankles of the Third Judicial Circuit. 


Thus cut loose, I naturally enough drifted away | 


into the whirlpool of the metropolis. 

It will have been already anticipated by the 
sagacious reader that my part in the affairs of 
this emporium was not likely to be prominent. 
My arrival did not create a great sensation ; 
and though I enrolled myself at the bar, and 


took an office, where, in the absence of other | 
employment or amusement, I might some-| 


times be found, my professional engagements 
were generally limited to attending the various 
Courts for my own entertainment. I have 
learned, however, to regard wealth and distinc- 
tion as but sour grapes, and td look without 
envy upon those more fortunate gentlemen 
whose strength is but labor and sorrow, and 


whose success leaves them no time to dine, and | 


but little to sleep—who inhabit large houses 
where they are never at home, and people 
Broadway with the most over-dressed of wives, 
and the most rickety of children. Peace, were 
it possible, to their care-worn, restless, nervous | 
lives, and to their final repose when they shall 
be prematurely sent over to Greenwood by the | 
hands of the undertaker, and deposited beneath | 
monuments of marvelous magnificence. | 
My professional engagements being thus sat- | 
isfactorily disposed of, I finally took heart of 
grace, and resolved to quit forever the wrinkled | 
old virgin who is supposed to be Goddess of the | 
Law, and from whom I had received nothing | 
butingratitude. It was an excellent resolution, | 
albeit somewhat late in the day, and worthy the 
serious attention of many of my professional | 
brethren. I slept uncommonly well after making | 
it, and, what was more unusual, awoke with the | 
full determination to keep it. Unwilling to be | 
quite idle, I therefore began seriously to cast 
about for some other calling or occupation, | 


| 





| said every man must find at last. 
But | 


| the benefit of those excellent Bohemians who 
| live on their wits. I became convinced that his 
|must be a very uncommon kind of incapacity 
| indeed, which, by proper attention, could not 
find here adequate and successful employment 
in some pursuit or other; and that however one 
might have been left out in the general arrange- 
ments of creation elsewhere, he could not long 
fail to discover in this place the level which it is 
Impressed 
with this comforting assurance, I bestowed much 


| careful thought on the question what might 
| be-my probable ‘‘ mission”—a term peculiarly 
| applicable to my case, because it seems to have 


been invented by certain modern philosophers 
to denote the occupation on earth of one who 
has nothing to do. My perseverance was at 
last, after much discouragement, rewarded with 
success. My attention being fortunately turned 
to a profession which, as far at least as this con- 
tinent is concerned, has originated in the me- 
tropolis, and is gradually rising into much dig- 


_ nity and repute—I mean that of Gentleman at 


Large—I soon became convinced that I had at 
last solved the problem, and had found the posi- 
tion for which my natural gifts had been so long 
ripening in the light of unproductive experience. 
I forthwith embraced this new vocation, with as 
much zeal as was consistent with the very de- 
liberate philosophy that characterizes it, and at 
once proceeded to pack off my scattered law- 
books to an auction-shop, where they figured 
next day as the ‘‘ Library of an eminent Law- 
yer about to embark for Europe”—a journey, 
by-the-way, which, it would seem from the ad- 
vertisements, is like that into the world to come, 
and can not be undertaken till the traveler is 
first divested of all his earthly possessions. I 
felt when I left the auctioneer’s door much as 
the Rev. Mr. Bunyan’s Pilgrim did when he had 
gotten rid of his burden. Fairly disembarrassed 
of the unprofitable hypocrisy of a profession 
without practice, I speedily became free of the 
honorable guild and independent order of Walk- 
ing Gentlemen. 

What a relief many a worthy fellow would 
experience, if he could thus unceremoniously 


| be quit of the cumbersome and mistaken pro- 


fession, in which he stands, like David in the 
armor of Saul, casting a longing eye at the 
smooth stones of the brook! In the verdant 


| hours of youth, he probably became impressed 


with the idea that great things were expected 
of him by the world. In this notion he was 
slightly mistaken. The world never expects 
any thing from unknown people, whatever it 
| may be civil enough to tell them. There are 
| points on which the world is wise; this is one 
|of them. It remembereth the Spanish proverb, 
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‘¢ Blessed is he who expects nothing; he shall 
not be disappointed when he finds it.” Stimu- 
lated by this unfortunate fancy, our youngster 
plunges head-foremost into a life for which he 
is totally unsuited, and spends some valuable 
years in finding out that he is nobody in par- 
ticular after all. In nine cases out of ten, 
after making this discovery, he lacks the sense 
or the pluck to accomplish his escape. So he 
struggles on, hoping against hope, in the vain | 
endeavor to discharge that debt which Lord | 
Coke says every man owes to his profession. | 
There ought to be a general bankrupt law to re- 
lieve such insolvents from further liability in| 
respect of this debt and others similar to it; or 
some other exodus should be provided out of an | 
Egypt where bricks must forever be made with- | 
out straw. 

I humbly commend my example in this mat- 
ter to the imitation of all who are thus unfor- 
tunately situated. It must be admitted, I think, 
that past failure was in great measure redeemed 
by the masterly character of my retreat from the 
position that had become untenable. Not the 
Anabasis of Xenophon, nor Moreau’s celebrated 
retrograde through the Black Forest, was more 
prompt, decisive, or successful. Whatever the 
disasters of the campaign, I at least marched 
off with the honors of war. In an incredibly 





short time I had divested myself of the few in- 
signia, physical and moral, which I had ever 
possessed of my late profession. 


Slight as the 
encumbrance had been, the relief in throwing it 
off was immense. I cared not for even a lin- 
gering look behind at the broken memories 
rapidly receding into the past. Within three 
days I had kicked an attorney, who had the 
impertinence to accost me in the slang of his 
tribe, with ‘‘ Please to take notice.” In a week 
I cut the Chief Justice. Go forthwith and do 
likewise, misguided lawyerling, starving saw- 
bones, or other blind leader of the blind! ere 
yet it be too late to take counsel of the Scripture, 
which saith, ‘‘ Rejoice, O young man, in the 
days of thy youth !” 

The man who has learned to be generally 
useless with tolerable grace, is never thrown 
away in the island of Manhattan. Nowhere 
will his talents, if properly employed, have a 
chance to be better appreciated. Many excel- 
lent institutions are here established for his es- 
pecial benefit; and much learning, literature, 
and oratory, valuable to the authors thereof, 
and which, as Byron said of Keats, is at least 
great, if not intelligible, would be quite lost 
without him. Multitudes of fashionable peo- 
ple, who only need brains, birth, education, and 
breeding to be the finest society in the world, 
would utterly fail in such small attempts at life 
as they are able to make, without his imposing 
presence and unfailing resources. 

The character, however, is both difficult and 
responsible. Success in it is much oftener at- 
tempted than achieved. Any commonplace fel- 
low can make himself useful in the ordinary 





walks of life, but this employment requires 


genius of no common order, and experience of 
a various and ripe description. One should be 
able to combine the wisdom of the philosopher, 
the shrewdness of the man of the world, the 
taste of the scholar, and the modesty of the law- 
yer. He must eschew politics, despise quack- 
ery, and believe in the eighth commandment. 
He ought to have as little as possible to do with 
money, except to spend it. Especially must 
he be gifted with ample leisure, that rarest of 
American possessions, so as not only to pay 
proper respect and attention to himself, but to be 
able to observe, to reflect, and to laugh on his 
own account. Most people here are so busy in 
the pursuit of daily bread, which never comes 
by the praying for, as to be under the necessity 
of having these little duties performed for them 
by others. 

The public services of this dignified class of 
citizens are by no means fuily understood, in a 
community who would speedily become con- 
scious of their withdrawal. A little reflection, 
however, will make any one sensible of the ex- 
tent and value of their labors. Pray where do 
the restless inhabitants of this overworked and 
overcrowded metropolis obtain their valuable 
ready-made opinions upon all sorts of topics, 
adopted so suddenly and so unanimously, and 
adhered to with such praiseworthy pertinacity ? 
Whence the satisfactory information which every 
body possesses upon all subjects? Who devises 
the fashion of their hats, the cut of what they 
consider to be their coats, the Turner landscapes 
of their extraordinary trowsers, the architecture 
of their marvelous cravats? Who superintends 
the opera, the regattas, and the numerous elab- 
orate nothings that embroider the homely sur- 
face of common life? Who dances with their 
daughters at Mrs. Grundy’s balls? Who in- 
vented Brown? Who, in short, assume the 
labor of conducting an unsophisticated public 
through the difficult mazes of fashionable life, 
teaching them what to worship, what to despise, 
who to run after, who to whistle down the wind, 
and how to do it all? Manifestly these ideas 
do not originate with the present proprietors 
thereof, because the most of them would be 
alarmed at the thought of originating any thing, 
and consider that they accomplish the chief end 
of man when each becomes as far as possible a 
Jfac-simile of all the rest. In all these particu- 
lars the public are, to a much greater extent 
than they are aware of, indebted to their Gen- 
tlemen at Large. Recruited from various pro~ 
fessions, and usually from those who have most 
brilliantly failed in each, we earnestly labor for 
the general advancement of the humanities. 
We set the fashions, give a tone to conversa- 
tion, a current to public opinion, and a supply 
to the channel of popular information. We 
manufacture much of the literature they read, 
devise in great part the entertainments which 
they think they enjoy, and invent most of the 
facts which they steadfastly believe. And though 
we are sometimes mischievous enough to set a 
sagacious public off upon a scent which conducte 
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them nearer the range of the ridiculous than the 
sublime, and perhaps generally manage to in- 
veigle Young America into a costume which 
renders him as striking a caricature of mankind 
as possible, surely these little cynical eccen- 
tricities may be forgiven us, in regard of the 
many really valuable services we perform. 

Nor are our efforts entirely devoted to the 
good of the public at large. When your suc- 
cessful citizen, retired on a fortune acquired in 
the brewery or the shop, has happily succeeded 
in surrounding himself with all the means and 
appliances of a life he is unfitted to lead; when 
he has gathered together books that he can not 
understand, pictures he is unable to appreciate, 


' horses he is afraid to mount, and choice wines 


that make him ill, how great is his indebtedness 
to some friend of the walking-gentleman frater- 
nity, who kindly takes all the trouble off his 
hands, and assists him in the difficult task of 
meeting Providence half-way, by a proper use 
and enjoyment of these late-in-the-day gifts. 
My services will be cheerfully at the disposal of 
any gentleman so situated, provided there be no 
martriageable daughter in the case, with whom 
matrimony would be expected. I am not a 
marrying man; and a careful perusal of the 
various statutes in force in this State on the 
subject of the law of husband and wife, has led 
me greatly to fear and distrust a relation which 
is involved in so much perplexity and uncer- 
tainty. I confess these doubts have not been 
altogether removed by a contemplation of the 


institution of wedlock as it exists among us. 
The luxury is becoming much too expensive for 
any but men in trade, who will soon have a 
monopoly of the market. In place of the old 
maxim, ‘*‘ None but the brave,” we now read, 


**None but the rich deserve the fair.” The 
consolation is, however, that the quid pro quo 
which is obtained for all this outlay, is con- 
stantly diminishing. We have daily less woman 
and more petticoat. 

Happily settled at last in a profession so em- 
inently adapted to my tastes and inclinations as 
that I have endeavored to describe, I find my- 
self quite contented with my lot. I think I have 
discovered the true philosopher’s stone—which 
is nothing after all but philosophy itself, refined 
in the crucible of experience. After rambling 
far in search of the jewel, I have finally found 
it at home. But the journey, like virtue, has 
been its own reward. Quite clear of the rest- 
lessness of ambition, the eagerness of specula- 
tion, and the harassing uncertainties of an un- 
defined position, I am enabled with imperturb- 
able coolness to let the world wag. Common- 
place people might perhaps consider me a loung- 
er; but if any one of them will get out of the 
omnibus and step off with me from Grace to 
Trinity, I think he will not again so mistake 
my mountain stride, If not a great man, I am 
a reasonably happy one. If not engrossed with 
the quarrels of others, I at least have none of 
my own. Satisfied with the condition in life of 
an ordinary private Christian, and making the 





most of the passing hours, I await with a dry 
eye the progress and final consummation of hu- 
man affairs. What is to come next, from the 
legislature, the comet, or the city authorities, 
is a matter of profound indifference. I will 
give or take the odds on the double event. 


DE L’AMITIE. 

— best thing to be said of L’Amitié is, that 

he has not engaged the attention of our 
modern writers. When your genuine author 
sits down with his fine eyes rolling, his (once) 
fine hair tossed wildly up, a bran-new steel pen 
in his hand, he chooses no such feeble theme. 
Your dramatist does not summon before you 
two healthy unromantic people taking much 
comfort in each other in a quiet way, but he 
must fever you with love, tear you with jeal- 
ousy, sting you with remorse, or glut you with 
revenge—(the favorite terms with dramatists, 
but not with our moderate selves). 

At the conclusion of the third volume or of 
the fifth act you go home prematurely gray, or 
go back, as the case may be, to your ordinary 
pursuits with nerves unstrung, to find the busi- 
ness of life quite too dull an affair for your 
stimulated taste. 

There have been poems, it is true, ‘On 
Friendship ;” there have been compositions writ- 
ten by boarding-school misses ringing constant 
changes on the word ; but with all due deference 
to these profound metaphysicians in black silk 
aprons, is there not yet a volume unsaid on the 
pleasant theme ? 

This profane pen attempts not to describe or 
trifle with that noble something which the world 
calls Friendship, but which means all loyal- 
ty, all truth, all generosity, and all honor— 
that noble something of which the dear old 
story of Damon and Pythias is the familiar and 
dramatic expression—that noble something of 
which “In Memoriam” is the sweet and touch- 
ing requiem. If Tennyson ‘‘did for friend- 
ship what Petrarch did for love,” he did also 
more—an incalculable tribute to our cause: he 
showed us that Love did not fill the niche 
whence Friendship was stricken down, that the 
laurel crown was not the lotus, that through 
many a long and proudly famous year this sor- 
row endured, and that all praise was incom- 
plete because it included not his voice. 

No! when men so love each other, the word 
is too small for the subject, and there is not one 
in the language to reach it. 

But under the head ‘‘ De PAmitié,” let us 
examine that lighter sentiment which exists 
between men and women, and which is not 
L’Amour. That something which remotely and 
indefinitely makes much trouble in the world 
from not being understood, but which, when 
treated ssthetically, esoterically, and exoteric- 
ally, will be found: to be the “‘ wine of exist- 
ence,” the temperate zone of emotions, where 
grow the most useful and sustaining fruits. 

De l’Amiti¢é expresses that sentiment you have 
for your young aunt, or your elderly cousin, or 
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the elder sister of her whom you love, or possi- 
bly the wife of your friend, or remotely possibly 
some young and handsome person whom you do 
not love, but for whom you decidedly entertain 
a friendship. 

. A sagacious observer of life and manners 
has assured us that at this delicate and scarcely 
defined line one can determine whether he is 
in love or not by his boots. Thus, you always 
wear the small boots which pinch you to see 
the object of your affections, while you wear the 
old and easy ones to see your friend. A more 
polished writer would say that she is your 
friend, and nothing more, before whom you are 
willing to appear to a personal disadvantage ; 
but we prefer the boots as being pictorial and 
condensed. 

To begin with the last-named—the handsome 


pleasing person whom you might love as well as | 


not, but do not exactly love, yet like. Who can 
not remember the confidences he has given such 
a friend! the truths she has told him! the good 
she has done him! How natural to go to Louisa 
with your little troubles or your favorite ambi- 
tion—to tell her how you hoped and how you 
failed! You never mention the failure to her 
whom you love—you never wish to be mortal to 
her. No! 


“Upon the altar of her beauty 
You sacrifice your tears, your sighs, your heart, 
Write till your ink be dry, and with your tears 
Moist it again, and frame eome feeling line ;” 


but you do not tell her of your mortifications, 


your failures, your mistakes. But Louisa! dear, 
good girl! it is quite pleasant to have her sym- 
pathy. You can bear that she should laugh at 
you; it is quite possible to endure her derision, 
gentle and ladylike as is every thing she does, 
having always some womanly charm; and al- 
though the territories here are so near and so 
similar that many a knight has stepped across 
from L’Amitié to L’Amour, and scarcely known 
how he happened to mistake the road, yet we 
affirm that many a man has in his memory 
friendships numerous which never were nor 
could have been loves. 

Proving the point, therefore, that L’Amitié is 
not always L’Amour déguisée, we reach the 
‘* wife of your friend.” Here the world is divid- 
ed into two distinct parties. Paul de Kock and 
Balzac have done much mischief by deciding, as 
usual, in favor of the enemy. But we differ from 
these great moralists. I may be in love with 
my friend’s wife, but then again I may not. 
There is strong presumptive evidence that I am, 
but then again I may be innocent. There isa 
margin in my favor. Give me, oh generous 
public! the benefit of the doubt. 

Now there is Sinclair, a man whom I very 
much love. He had the good taste to marry 
one of the most interesting women I have 
known. He invites me constantly to his coun- 
try-house, and leaves me, day after day, in that 
brown-stone earthly paradise, to play with the 
children and the dogs, and be entertained by his 
wife. Mrs. Sinclair is profoundly in love with 





her husband; she likes his friend. Is there any 
reason on earth why Mrs. Sinclair and I should 
not be friends—intimate and dear friends? 
None that I can see, except that she will show 
me daguerreotypes of the children, in which I 
see nothing but cannon-ball heads, and very 
big hands, and much shoulder ribbon. That is 
Mrs. Sinclair’s only weakness, 

Now I detest a woman who does not love her 
husband. It may be her misfortune, poor thing! 
but still I detest her. She is a rose, perhaps, 
but there is a canker within. A woman, on the 
contrary, who does love her husband, how per- 
fectly in tune she is! How healthily and happily 
she develops all that isin her! How much more 
valuable to me—a waif and estray on this tem- 
pestuous sea—the friendship, the sympathy, the 
companionship of such a woman, than all the 
fretful confidences of many femmes incomprises ! 

L’Amitié is an unselfish little fellow, while 
L’Amour wears your life out with his caprices. 
Mrs. Sinclair, for instance, demanded nothing 
of me. I took only from her the time and at- 
tention she did not wish to bestow on nearer 
and dearer objects. Yet few hours of my life 
have been more filled with happiness than those 
in which I communed with her elegant and well- 
ordered mind. Her sympathy was invaluable 
tome. To be sure, when Sinclair was at home, 
I relapsed into very much the place usually as- 
signed to the cat—her eyes, her ears were her 
husband’s only. Her stories (a charming ra- 
conteur she was) were all for him, and when 
alone with her I still knew that her best thoughts 
were all his; but as one human being is an epit- 
ome in himself of the creation, and as the cre- 
ation is a large thing, so on the outskirts of 
every one’s affections there lie sunny tracts, un- 
improved building spots, where the pilgrim can 
repose himself before he marches on to the cita- 
del whose gates are kept by none other than 
L'Amour himself. 

In my reveries of that not ‘‘impossible she 
who was to possess myself and me,” I always 
pictured Mrs. Sinclair as her friend; and that 
dear daughter whom I was sure to have—that 
lovely girl who was always fifteen and pretty, 
and never thirteen and awkward—was to be the 
especial pet of Mrs. Sinclair. I should say to this 
imaginable dear daughter, ‘‘ Be true, be pure, 
be of single mind, like her, and oh! dear daugh- 
ter, cultivate like her the sweet grace of con- 
tent. Never, never, never be a femme incom- 


prise!” 


My friend of friends was a sister of charity. 
Sister Eulalie was one of those miracles which 
one encounters now and chen—a woman who 
had had no eminent sorrows, but who had se- 
lected the religious life from love and not from 
weariness—a woman born for a throne, who 
washed the feet of publicans and sinners. So 
beautiful was she, that when I first saw her in 
the parlor of her convent I believed some of the 
legends of the saints were coming true before 
my Protestant eyes, and that St. Cecilia had 
come down from heaven for my especial con- 
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version. Perhaps my fancy did not altogether 
deceive me. 

I had some business to transact with the sis- 
terhood, and had scarcely concluded it when 
Sister Eulalie promptly dismissed me for a dirty 
boy, who came, crying, to ask her attendance on 
his dying mother. A sudden inspiration in- 
duced me to ask leave to accompany her. 

“Yes, if you have the heart to help the suf- 
fering, come,” was her answer. 

The lay sister arrived with a basket contain- 
ing the necessary articles for the sick, and I fol- 
lowed the black figures at a respectable distance, 
and on arriving at a most miserable tenement 
was sent by Sister Eulalig for a doctor. 

In fifteen minutes after I was thus dispatched 
there stood about the bedside of this poor wo- 
man the two sisters, a physician, a priest, and 
myself. So potent a monarch is King Death! 
What other potentate could have commanded 
such instant attendance in that miserable gar- 
ret? 

It was an awful scene, one I shall not de- 
scribe in these pages. 

—“ A single warrior, 

In sombre harness mailed, 

Dreaded of man, and surnamed the Destroyer,” 
is terrible enough when he comes to the cham- 
bers of ease—how much more solemn is his pres- 
ence in the midst of want, of penury! Here 
the ragged children crowded around their only 
friend, and the final scene of her hard, earthly 
struggle contained the bitter certainty of their 
desolation. 

Yet Sister Eulalie was there! On her pure 
breast lay the head of the dying woman; into 
her eyes, as into the blue depths of a summer 
sky, looked the poor sufferer. 

The next morning found me in the poor gar- 
ret, feeling as if I were the young man spoken 
of in Holy Writ, who was to ‘‘sell all he had 
and give it to the poor.” There was Sister 
Eulalie and her attendant. There lay the re- 
mains of the poor mother, neatly and reverent- 
ly disposed, as becomes the dignity of death. 
The children, too, had been cared for, and were 
hanging about Sister Eulalie, who, precious 
saint! was mingling her tears with theirs. 

For many years, in prisons and in hospitals, 
I met Sister Eulalie. She had little time for 
me, or for what the world calls friendship, and 
yet I can with confidence rank her among my 
friends. One can not influence another for 
good without in turn receiving something; and 
I am certain that this woman, in the midst of 
a life devoted to the highest and most absorb- 
ing duties, gave me some portion of her thought 
and her regard. Through Sister Eulalie I 
reached another friend, for it was not one of 
her traits to allow a kindled fire to go out, and 
she introduced me to that vast world of which 
I knew little—the world of the poor. 

In one of the wards of the hospital which 
Sister Eulalie visited, and which she induced 
me to visit, I had noticed a little girl shocking- 
ly deformed, evidently suffering much. One 








day Sister Eulalie asked me to go and talk to 
little Bertha, who she said was an uncommon- 
ly bright child, with a great desire for knowl- 
edge. I went to the bedside of the poor little 
sufferer, and talked with her. Several hours 
of the day she suffered intense pain; but she 
told me, with a look of gratitude, that two 
hours of every day she was quite easy. Born 
in the lowest strata of city poverty and vice, 
she had been crippled by neglect or accident, 
and had been perfectly ignorant of every thing, 
even the name of God, until Sister Eulalie had 
found her, almost dying, in some miserable cel- 
lar. Strenge to say, in this neglected creature 
was a soul so pure, a mind so elevated, that in 
a daily acquaintance of two years I never heard 
a vulgar word or idea from her lips—all was as- 
piration and refinement. On asking her one 
day what I could bring her, she said, ‘‘I have 
heard there are such things as wild flowers. Is 
it true? and would you bring me one? I have 
seen green-houses where flowers grow in pots, 
but a lady read me a verse of Scripture the 
other day, and it said, ‘Behold the lilies of 
the field, how they grow!’ and when I asked 
her if such things grew any where but in green- 
houses, she told me of green hillsides, and 
brooks with lilies in them; but I shall never see 
them. Would you bring me one wild fiower ?” 

Before the summer had passed my little Ber- 
tha was quite a botanist. The little vase of 
flowers which stood by her bedside was crown- 
ed daily with the flora of the season. Such 
simple facts in botany as I could give her in 
my half hour’s visit furnished her with a new 
and delightful subject for meditation ; and when, 
two years after, Sister Eulalie and I stood by 
her humble coffin, both weeping bitterly, that 
sweet odor of violets, which always now recalls 
her to my memory, stole upon my senses. 

The good sister had laid my last offering on 
the wasted breast of the deformed child, and 
said, as she looked at her, and at the bunch of 
violets, 

** She, like them, was plucked by the way- 
side, and, like them, breathed naught but sweet- 
ness. Oh! my friend, do not forget these way- 
side sufferers '” 





Friendship is not always so happy or so bene- 
ficial as my reminiscences would seem to prove. 
It may have unworthy objects, but it is free from 
the intoxications and subtleties of deeper emo- 
tions, and has this advantage, it is less selfish ; 
friendship, properly considered, excludes selfish- 
ness. 

Why Marian Stanley, beautiful, gifted creat- 
ure, always remains associated in my mind with 
little Bertha, I can not tell. Is it beeause ex- 
tremes meet? Or is it because I never knew 
two lives so full of pain? Bertha had two hours 
of ease each day ; I doubt if Marian had one. 
The one waz a pauper and a cripple, and spent 
her life in a cellar and a hospital ; the other was 
a beauty ani a genius, and lived in the fullest 
sunshine of prosperity and admiration. Marian 
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Stanley \ « miserable from havin too much. 
She wass .~ “ate in a higher sense—she mar- 
ried ar * -. vnialman. Fora few years I be- 
lieved -uggle she was making with a real 
calamity would work a genuine reformation, 
and be the germ of future peace; but alas, and 
alas! there came a new evil into her life, and 
Marian Stanley loved madly and wickedly. 

She was not the woman to acknowledge it or 
to yield to it. For years she fought single- 
handed with temptation and despair, and con- 
quered. Once did I see her waver: I was read- 
ing her some story of a woman like herself. 

** Stop,” said she, ‘*I can not bear it.” 

What to do for this woman! Henceforth 
there was no concealment between us. I had 
known her secret-—now we spoke of it. ‘The 
spectacle of this woman holding a serpent at 
arms’ length, unable to throw it down, to tram- 
ple on it, longing to take it, poisonous as she 
knew it to be, to her heart, yet restrained by 
pride alone—ye gods! what a sight was there. 
Phaedra, torn by passions as by wild horses, was 
alone a parallel. 

Take such a woman to the country! No! 
Wild flowers can not minister to a mind like this. 
Talk to her of art, of literature, even of religion! 
No. There is that unhappy condition of the 
mind, when it turns from the great consolation as 
a diseased eye dreads the light. When the prai- 
rie is on fire soft showers do not quench it ; fire 
must battle fire. Isought to excite her ambition; 
I painted to her the delights of fame; I read 
to her what the master minds have written of 
that great passion; I felt that it was no sin to 
tempt her with the ‘‘ sin which tempted angels.” 
If I was wrong, she was saved, saved from that 
fall which is endless. 

“In the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide."* 

Of the man who won her love, who was ever 
on the watch for that hour when pride should 
waver and leave the poor struggling heart, we 
will not speak in a paper devoted to L’ Amitié. 
That honest fellow knows him not. Neither 
will we charge him to the account of L’ Amour, 
though he fights pretentiously under his ban- 
ners. All great captains have some unworthy 
followers, some who respect neither the trust 
of woman nor the generosity of man. Heaven 
forbid that any army should be judged by such 
hangers-on. But they exist, and are known, like 
noxious insects, by the devastation they cause. 

She was saved—to friendship. It sounds 
cold and unsatisfactory, but it has in it, oh! 
what depths of consolation. The sympathetic 
communings of two minds—who can measure 
this high delight! Love may grow cold, beauty 
may fade, fate may prove unkind, but in this 
pleasure is there no shadow of turning. It is 
not mortal. In its pure and untroubled atmos- 
phere we assert our divinity. 

There are bright instances of women’s friend- 
ship for each other, but they are few., Women 
have too much ambition and too little to wreak 
it upon, so that in some sense every woman is 

Vor. XV.—No. 87.—B B 





every other woman’s rival. ‘‘ Do I not,” said 
charming Madame Recamier, ‘‘ vanquish my 
enemies by being more amiable than they!” 
**No,” said sagacious old Talleyrand; ‘‘ you 
make them more your enemies by every smile.” 
‘Then, how shall Iconquer them?” ‘ By be- 
ing what you never can be—unattractive.” 

This is the common and low view of women's 
attitude toward each other. In the full and 
noble development of the womanly nature, 
friendship finds its perfect efflorescence. Fior- 
ence Nightingale has friends, Catherine Sedg- 
wick has friends, Frederika Bremer has friends, 
and so have all noble women among their own 
kind. 

Bulwer says, ‘‘ Friendship is the wine of ex- 
istence ; love, the dram-drinking.” 

The wine of existence! cheering us when 
we are sad, invigorating us when we are weary, 
sustaining us when we are faint; a wine gen- 
erous, yet not too full of fire ; having a heart of 
mellow gold, as if a thousand sunsets still lin- 
gered in the cup. 

The youth starts on his life-pilgrimage with 
L’Amour on one side, L’Amitié on the other. 
His eyes turn toward Love, he dances to the 
music of his song; but ever and anon, as the 
path grows weary, he stretches out a hand to 
honest Friendship. Perhaps there comes a day 
when Love dances away, and leaves his faithful 
follower in tears and in despair. Then he re- 
members Friendship, whose song is not so gay, 
or his smile so entrancing, but who serves him 
faithfully, binds up his wounds, and is as a staff 
to his weary limbs. At every step friendship 
grows dearer to him; he likes his sober mien 
and silver speech, and when he reaches the end 
of his journey, and all things are made plain to 
him, he knows that unawares he has entertained 
an angel. 

‘** Shall I compare thee to a summer's day? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 


Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer's lease hath all too short a date 


“ Sometimes too hot the eye of Heaven shines; 

And often is his gold complexion dimmed ; 

And every fair from fair sometimes declines, 
By chance, or Nature's changing course, untrimmed. 


**But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to Time thou growest.” 





THE CORSICAN LIFE-DRAMA. 
EN have always been fighting for freedom, 
and at some time or other every nation has 
been free. Generally, however, the fruits of a 
successful struggle for liberty have been lost as 
soon as gained, through error, treachery, indi- 
vidual ambition, foreign interference, or some 
such cause ; and tyranny, in the guise of a mon- 
arch, a baron, or a priest, has stepped in and 
placed matters on the old footing. Volume 
after volume tells the same story of misplaced 
confidence, bold usurpation, valiant resistance, 
and, finally, mute submission. All histories are 
so wonderfully alike in this particular, that we 
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seem almost to discern a predestined order of 
events, like the rotation of the seasons, and we 
need the refreshing example of one stably free 
nation to assure us that it was not the design 
of Providence that mankind should crouch at 
some one’s feet. Without this comforting fact 
in clear view, indeed, the study of history would 
be intolerable. No man of feeling could en- 
dure so uniform a chronicle of successful wrong 
and vanquished right. Not alone would his 
heart bleed at the ever-recurring spectacle of 
triumphant tyranny and banished freedom ; the 
complacence with which mankind have finally 
submitted, in almost every case, to oppression is 
more sickening still. One may groan over the 
ravished fueros of Aragon, the feudal usurpa- 
tions of Germany, or the stolen name of Po- 
land ; but is not the sight of a Frenchman vot- 
ing himself content with a despot, or an English- 
man devoutly hugging his ‘‘Old Man of the 
Mountain,” whose noble legs are clasped round 
his neck, a far more saddening object of contem- 
plation ? 

Some five years ago, the people of Ajaccio, in 
Corsica, were enabled to execute a darling pro- | 
ject—the erection of a statue and monument to 
Napoleon. It consists of a marble statue on a 
high granite pedestal; and stands on the mark- | 
et-place in front of the Town-house. On the | 
pedestal the following inscription, in French, is | 
engraved : 





** His native city to the Emperor Napoleon, on the 5th 
May, 1859, the second year of the Presidency of Louis | 
Napoleon.” 

The peasants come in from the mountains, | 
and resolve to have their sons taught French so | 
as to read it. Ask one of them how it comes | 
that this monument to their greatest man bears | 
an inscription in a foreign tongue? how these | 
Bonapartes are spoken of as if they had been | 


test for liberty than that waged for centuries by 
these very Corsicans. Not a sounder frame- 
work of political freedom than that contained in 
the Corsican constitution of Paoli, promulgated, 
be it remembered, years before the United States 
became independent, and while the rest of Eu- 
rope was groveling in servitude. 

From the eleventh to the nineteenth centu- 
ries the history of Corsica is a series of never- 
ending conflicts between the people and their 
oppressors. A succession of heroes arose dur- 
ing that period, whose names, had they lived 
in France, Germany, Spain, or England, would 
have been familiar to every school-boy, and sy- 
nonymous with the greatest and noblest virtues. 
Men of iron, more Roman than the Romans; 
knowing neither fear nor tenderness; in many 
respects unique and unequaled ; living only for 
their country, and seeking its freedom with an 
energy, a clearness of vision, and a perseverance 
which render their total failure perfectly astound- 
ing. Rome produced some such; but they 
were accidents, who flashed across the darken- 
ing page of herannals. On whose shoulders fell 
the mantle of Gracchus? Greece had patriots, 


| but they soon made way for politicians, The line 
of Corsican heroes is unbroken from Sambucuc- 


cio to Paoli. Over and over again the Corsi- 
| cans lay crushed and panting at the feet of for- 
eign tyrants ; but there never was a time when 
some gallant. patriot was not plotting or fighting 
to dash offthe yoke. One killed, another sprang 
out of obscurity into his place. A dozen exe- 
cuted, twice as many were in arms the next day. 
At home, abroad, in the towns, in the mount- 


| ains, ill or well clad, in plenty or starving, the 


Corsican chiefs, before the French conquest, 
never lifted their eyes from the one great work 
of securing liberty for their rocky isle. 

It was at the close of the tenth century that 


Emperors and Presidents of Corsica instead of | | the Corsican people first rose bodily against their 
France? how, in short, every thing that savors | ‘feudal tyrants, While the Capets were clamp- 
of authority in the island, from the préfet to the ing their hold on France, and the Saxon mon- 
gensdarmes, is French, and the people only are | archs preparing England for a Norman despot- 
Corsican ?—and he shrugs his shoulders, or per- | ism, the farmers, fishermen, and mountaineers 





haps answers, ‘‘ Anch’ io son Francese.” And | 
so heisinone sense. He pays his taxes to sup- 
port the French Government, at the rate of 
about five francs per head per annum for each | 
soul in his family; and as the French tariff | 
obliges him to buy every thing from France at | 
enormously high prices, and agriculture is al- 
most unprofitable, commerce sluggish, and na- | 
tive industry comparatively unknown, he finds | 
it pretty hard work. The representatives whom 
he sends to Paris when France indulges in rep- | 
resentative luxuries, are lost in the crowd. The | 
distant department of Corsica serves as a refuge | 
for those whom the Government must appoint | 
to office, but dare not trust with power in France. 
Tranquilly they reign; and in his square at | 
Ajaccio, or on his mouatain heath, the Corsican 
is content, asks for nothing better than the fate 
fortune has allotted him, and is ashamed of not 
being more of a Frenchman. 

Yet there is not in all history a nobler con- | 


of Corsica met together, chose an assembly of 
delegates, elected podestas, defined the powers 
of their magistrates, and established a form of 
government essentially democratic. ‘lhe man 
| of the movement, its master spirit till his death, 
was Sambucuecio d’Alando. The barons or 
| seigniors fought a while, unsuccessfully ; then 
| withdrew to their castles, leaving the country 
‘between Aleria, Calvi, and Brando—called Ter- 
_ta del Commune—say People’s Land—a demo- 
| cratic republic. 

Sambucuccio dying, seigniors sprung from 
their lairs and fell on the people. With the 
free city of Pisa the Corsicans had had much 
| to do ; to Pisa they sent, as the Britons to Sax- 
ony, calling for aid. Malaspina came over in 
a trice, and back to their lairs flew the seigniors. 
, For a century, more or less, Pisans held some 
, sort of authority in the island. Giudici, judges; ; 
interpreters rather than makers of the law; wise- 
ly tolerant of the power of the vedute or diets 
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of the People’s Land, winking at rebellion; 
mainly busied in dealing with the Pope con- 
cerning bishoprics, and building castles against 
the Genoese. 

For as time rolls on, Genoa, in the flush of 
her young might, feels that manifest destiny 
impels her to annex Corsica, Pisa, the while, 
beaten by sea, weakened by land, rent by fac- 
tions, is plainly on its last legs, and can not 
defend it. To Sinucello—better known as Giu- 
dice della Rocca—the warring City commits 
the task of defending his native Isle against the 
invader. A fit hero for a death-struggle. Let 
him come as a Pisan or as a Corsican, the Peo- 
ple’s Land cares not, so he be against the Gen- 
oese : scores of bold mountaineers flock to his 
banner, the Genoese Spinola is driven from cas- 
tle to castle, and Doria, the great Doria, who 
follows him, fares no better. The little rocky 
Isle holds the power of Genoa at bay. More 
fiercely democratic than ever is the People’s 
Land. 

Soon, however, quarrels divide the freemen. 
Giudice has six daughters who marry six Corsi- 
can landholders; his enemy, Giovanninello, has 
also six daughters, likewise duly provided with 
husbands. ‘The last six vow death to the first 
six; fall on them by night, and kill full seventy 
of their henchmen. Then, of course, war to 
the knife between the clans; a feud not to be 
quenched for eight generations. Chased by the 
wrath of the relentless Giudice, Giovanninello 
flies to Genoa, heads the strangers against his 
countrymen, and founds Calvi. Stout walls 
over which he dare not so much as peep, deep 
moats, and powerful bands of Genoese, shield 
him from the Corsican vendetta. With iron 
sternness Giudice stands in the gap between 
liberty and submission to Genoa; often beaten, 
never conquered ; often erring, often shamed by 
the vices of his clan, never showing pity or 
swerving from his own stoical sense of duty ; 
striking off his nephew's head for a breach of 
faith to the very Genoese it was his life's bur- 
den to destroy. At last, grown infirm and 
blind, entrapped by a dastardly son of his, this 
grand old hero was carried to the sea-side to be 
shipped a captive to Genoa. When he heard 
the waves beat on the shore and felt the sand 
yield beneath his feet, he bade his captors stand 
for one moment, and set him free. Obeyed, 
he knelt down, and in few, thrilling words im- 
plored a curse on the head of his renegade son 
and his posterity forever. ‘Turning then to the 
soldiers, ‘‘I am ready,” said he; embarked, 
arrived at Genoa, sunk without complaint or 
argument into the tower of Malapaga, and died, 
miserable indeed in body, but as great of heart 
as Giudice della Rocca had been when the Peo- 
ple’s Land crowned him with laurel on the 
mountain top. 

An interregnum of eighty years. Giudice 
dead, up rose the seigniors once more, till the 
people in their agony welcomed the Genoese ; 
yielding to foreign to avoid domestic tyrants. 
Then, say the Corsican historians, there arose 








a wonderful and wicked sect of people, calling 
themselves Giovannali, who claimed that all men 
were equal and should have all things in com- 
mon ; which devilish sect, marvelously swelling 
at first among the mountains, was happily ex- 
communicated by the Pope, and those who sur- 
vived the spiritual were cut down by the tem- 
poral sword of his Holiness. Bible in hand, 
priests took God to witness that heaven was 
the reward of putting a Giovannale to death. 
Liberty so outlawed, seigniors and Genoese 
governors flourished. 

Eighty years from the perishing of Giudice in 
his cell, another Rocca—Arrigo—called the men 
of Corsica to arms. From generation to gener- 
ation his kinsmen had died in battle. With no 
better claim than this, Arrigo waved his sword, 
and an army rose from the mountains and val- 
leys, and bade him lead the way. Short work 
he made of seigniors and Genoese. Striding 
over them to the gates of Biguglia, not a day 
would he stop for trenches or breast-works, but 
gave the word to storm. At the sound of his 
name the very women flew to arms; if walls 
had fallen at sound of trump, as walls once did, 
he could not sooner have stood on Biguglia’s 
battlements, or Genoese scampered more swiftly 
to their ships. Count of Corsica, a democratic 
chief, Arrigo held his own for several years; 
lopping off seigniors’ heads if they but stirred a 
finger, and idolized by the people. Genoa, 
weary of being beaten, sold her rights to a joint- 
stock company called the Mahona; from which 
proposals for a compromise were dispatched to 
Arrigo. His demands were simple ; one word 
—liberty—comprised them all. The Mahona 
struck a bargain with him, sent a thousand men 
to the island, helped themselves to a castle or 
two, stirred up the seigniors who were only too 
ready to rebel against the popular chict, then 
set him at defiance. The men of dollars blun- 
dered. Swift as Corsican vengeance, Arrigo 
was down upon the troops of the Mahona, and 
in afew weeks they were swept from the Island. 
Genoa, piqued and roused, sent a second expe- 
dition ; and accident isolating Arrigo, he was 
forced to fly. 

But a true Corsican never yields. Two 
months thereafter a couple of Spanish galleys 
anchored on the coast. A boat pulled for the 
shore, Arrigo once more trod his native soil, 
and the conch-shell again called the Corsicans 
to arms. In a single campaign the forei,ners 
were again extirpated, and the people restored. 
Peace and freedom dawned on the island. But 
ere the dawn had ripened into the fullness of 
day, Arrigo had eaten a meal with a Genoese 
emissary and that night expired in convul- 
sions. 

With the fifteenth century, French and Gea- 
oese renewed their endeavors to tame the Cor- 
sicans. In an age when individual prowess was 
every thing and the masses nothin, it was not 
too much to hope that Corsica’s fate might have 
been decided hy an ounce of poison. Haply, 
Arrigo della Rocce. had a sister, whose child, 
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Vincentello d’Istria, was already the scourge of 
the Mediterranean. A Corsican by birth, a 
Spaniard by adoption, when the right time came, 
he landed like his uncle, and burst into Biguglia 
at the head of the people. ‘Twice driven to sea, 
twice he regained a fvothold on the island and 
carried the flag of Corsican freedom from crag 
tocrag. Fortune was within his grasp; in an 
evil hour, he forgot the sacredness of his cause. 
The cries of an outraged maiden cost him the 
love of the people. He fled, was pursued, gave 
battle, was defeated, carried to Genoa, and in 
presence of doges, nobles, and people, was be- 
headed on the great stairs of the Palace. 
Foreign powers jostled each other in their en- 
deavors to seize the wretched little island. The 
Pope, Genoa, Aragon, Piombino, Milan, each 
clutched at it. The seigniors would have signed 
over the sovereignty to Beelzebub in person had 
he confirmed them in their privileges. The 
people would have accepted almost any sover- 
eign who offered them freedom. Frightful strug- 
gies ; desolate villages; valleys fattened with 
blood ; finally, by and with the consent of the 
seigniors, the sovereignty of the island—the cra- 
dle of soldiers and patriots, the home of chival- 
yous poverty—assigned toa Bank. Corsica Dr. 
to stock, and cash Dr. to Corsica, entered sys- 
tematically according to the Italian method in 
the books of the Bank of St. George in Genoa. 
But dream not, men of discounts! that the 
People’s Land can sink into a part of your as- 
sets like a bag of ducats or a roll of notes. Up 
springs Giampolo da Leca, at the head of a few 
mountaineers, and presses the Bank hard. Beat- 
en and exiled, he returns at the end of a year 
to be again crushed, and barely to escape with 
his life. ‘Ten years he watches, cat-like, from his 
exile for a moment of weakness in the tyrants : 
it comes, and with ten men, Giampolo pounces 
on Corsica once more. For the third time, the 
people acknowledge him as their leader, and the 
Bank quakes for its asset. But even Corsicans 
«an be bought. Betrayed, deserted by half his 
foree, Giampolo gives battle, and is completely 
routed, his son taken prisoner, and himself 
forced to fly. His great heart broke. Years 
and years after he lived abroad, brooding over 
his sorrows. Corsica sent to him, his son sent 
to him, fellow-patriots knelt at his door, but the 
recluse would none of them. He had done with 
this world. Even when they killed his son, he 
stifled the rising ery for vengeance in his breast, 
and told them he was himself only a corpse. 
There were men of the line of Rocca left. 
Rinuccio della Rocca rose when Giampolo fled, 
fought, was taken prisoner, and sentenced to 
dwell forever in Genoa. Two yeats he bore 
exile ; then suddenly disappeared to land in Cor- 
sica with eighteen men. ‘The Dorias command- 
ed for the Bank ; Nicolas, a man of vast energy, 
marched to meet Rinuccio, foreshadowing his 
policy by stopping on the way to behead the pa- 
triot’s son. At the first encounter Rinuccio 
was utterly defeated and forced to fly. Doria 
Inid the People’s Land waste. Followers of the 











democratic chief he executed without mercy. 
Whole villages he put to the sword. 

Again the indomitable man returned, and 
again defeat and flight were his lot. From 
court to court he wandered, imploring aid for 
Corsica, and every where repulsed. Every hope 
dashed, every promise broken, every friend de- 
parted, it seemed incredible that he should not 
succumb ; but for the fourth time he stood be- 
fore the Democrats of the People’s Land. In 
few but bitter words he told his sad story, and 
called once more for men. The grim patriots 
who had bled so often by his side wept as he 
spoke. When he ended, they were silent. Ri- 
nuccio understood. He went forth into the 
woods to digest this last disappointment; as 
he sat musing, a Genoese officer passed. The 
sight of the abhorred uniform was too much 
for his fevered nerves; he rose and killed the 
foreigner ata blow. Outlawed, hunted by the 
soldiery, he wandered for days and days alone 
in the mountain fastnesses; after a time no- 
thing more was heard of him. Weeks afterward 
a hunter crossing a dark glen stumbled on a 
corpse; the kites had not quite destroyed the 
features ; piously the Corsican dug a grave, and 
laid a few sods over the mortal remains of Ri- 
nuccio della Rocca. 

Then the Bank had forty years of peace. 
How much money it made, if any; what divi- 
dends it paid to its stockholders out of the 
flesh and blood of the Corsicans; whether on 
the whole, the enslaving of a free people, the 
traffic in judicial sentences, and the sale of 
murder licenses proved profitable operations in a 
financial point of view, the diligent student may 
possibly discover by proper inquiry. Certain it 
is that the worst of the seigniors was a mild and 
pleasant sovereign compared to the moneyed 
men of Genoa; that the mountaineers of the 
People’s Land made their young boys swear on 
the faith of a Corsican, that the vendetta should 
never sleep so long as the Genoese had a foot 
on the Island. A whole generation perished 
with Rinuccio della Rocca; another had taken 
its place. Degeneracy had not begun. 

One of the bravest of that gallant army which 
Francis I. led to Italy was a Corsican of un- 
known birth, named Sampiero. He had fled 
from his home when the Bank crushed Rinuc- 
cio; had fought for the Medici, for the King of 
France; had earned renown at an age when 
most men have not begun life ; and now—load- 
ed with honors, and rewarded by the hand of 
the most beautiful and richest heiress of Corsi- 
ca, Vannina d’Ornana—he turned his thoughts 
to his country. With him to think was to act. 
France and Turkey were allied, as they are now. 
French and Turkish fleets sailed to attack Cor- 
sica, Sampiero guiding the invasion. Town aft- 
er town fell; soon, the Genoese were expelled. 
Germany and Spain came to their aid; Sam- 
piero with the French and Corsicans defeated 
them at every turn. In the midst of his suc- 
cesses the King of France made peace, and sur- 
rendered Corsica to the Genoese. 
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Then began a struggle between one man and 
several nations, the like of which is only found 
again in the history of that other Corsican Na- 
poleon. Chased from Corsica, Sampiero took 
his wife and children to Marseilles, and set out 
to obtain foreign aid for his oppressed country. 
He went to every Italian court, but the petty 
princes gave him no encouragement. ‘To the 
Medicis at Paris, so deeply indebted to him, and 
solemnly pledged to serve him at need; but 
Catherine had forgotten the best friend of her 
family. ‘To Barbarossa at Algiers, to the Sul- 
tan; but they were tired of war. 

While he was at Algiers, a messenger brought 
him intelligence that Genoa, fearing him in his 
exile, plotted mischief against his wife and chil- 
dren. For a moment he faltered; then an- 
swered that he must first see to the freedom of 
Corsica before he could devote himself to his 
family. ‘To Marseilles he sent a trusty friend. 
He pursued his own journey to Constantinople. 

Mischief, indeed, had the men of ducats plot- 
ted. To gain possession of the person of Sam- 
piero’s wife and children, as hostages, a couple 
of villains had been sent to Marseilles to beguile 
the poor woman and persuade her to return to 
Genoa. She was assured that her husband’s in- 
terest, and her children’s prospects in life, would 
be irreparably injured if she remained in exile ; 
that her return would smooth the way for a rec- 
onciliation, and that, however averse Sampiero 
might be at first to such a measure, he would 
in the end acknowledge its advantages, and be 
grateful to her who brought it about. The fond 
wife was deluded. A day or two before Sam- 
piero’s friend arrived she set sail for Genoa. 
When he reached Marseilles and found her 
house empty, he collected a band of Corsicans 
in hot haste, took ship and gave chase. Off 
Antibes he overhauled the chase, and signaled 
her to shorten sail. The truth burst upon 
Vannina’s mind; she prayed to be put ashore, 
and her husband’s friend took possession of her 
person. The news spread. The Parliament of 
Aix offered her protection against any person 
soever. Vannina, a true Corsican, declined the 
offer, saying that she was Sampiero’s wife, and 
would submit to whatever sentence he might 
inflict. 

The Corsican was on his way home, gloomily 
pondering his reverses, At Marseilles he was 
told the story; not a word of comment escaped 
his lips. But a garrulous friend exclaiming that 
he had long foreseen the event, Sampicro turned 
on him like a tiger, crying, ‘‘ And you con- 
cealed what you foresaw ?” and stabbed him to 
the heart. Leaping on horseback he rode to 
Aix, where the penitent Vannina had remained. 
He led her forth without a word. His face was 
stern, composed, unreadable. Back to Mar- 
seilles, into their house, which was empty and 
desolate ; there, as she sat her down, he remem- 
bered how he had loved her and trusted her, and 
the thought of her treason to him and to his 
country shot through his Corsican soul, and he 
struck her dead on the spot. 





After this, it was more hopeless than ever to 
look for foreign aid. ‘* We must trust to ous- 
selves,” wrote he, and landed in Corsica. ‘The 
Genoese led a large force to meet him; but the 
terror of his name was such that the soldiers 
threw down theirarms. Stefano Doria crossed 
over with more troops; Germany sold legioa 
after legion to the republic ; Spain sent fifteen 
thousand men; the ablest officers in Europe 
were hired to conquer him; money was poured 
forth without stint. He was not conquered, 
The People’s Land had risen at his call; neither 
want, nor the ravage of their homes, nor rags, 
nor cold, nor defeat, could subdue them. So 
long as Sampiero would lead they would follow. 
For two years the war never lulled for a day. 
In the intervals between the battles, Sampieroe 
planned a constitution for his country on a pure 
democratic basis. So desirous was he to secure 
perfect equality, that he would not suffer him- 
self to be called Count of Corsica as the other 
great patriots had been; the people styled him 
Padre della Patria. 

A man of this kind could only be got rid of 
in one way. Men were hired, and Sampiero 
and a few friends were decoyed into an am- 
buseade. At the first shot he saw his fate, 
bade his son fly, and closed with his murderers, 
who fell back as he advanced. Foremost among 
them were the three Ornanos, his wife’s kinsmen, 
who had been bought by Genoa. These three, 
a gang of soldiers at their back, ventured to 
withstand him. One he wounded; then, wiping 
away the blood that was streaming down his face 
with his left hand, kept the others at bay with 
his sword till his own servant treacherously shot 
him in the back. All then rushed in, massacred 
him, and carried off his head to claim the prom- 
ised reward. Genoa was illuminated when the 
news of his assassination reached the city. 

Did Rome produce a more rugged patriot 
than Sampiero ? 

His spirit survived him. His friend and com- 
rade, Leonardo of Casanova, was in prison with 
his son. The latter obtained a disguise, hast- 
ened to his father’s cell, and adjured him to fly. 
The old man shuddered at the thought of sae- 
rificing his boy's life. ‘Go, my father,” said 
the youth: ‘‘the country can not spare your wis- 
dom ; I can hope for no brighter destiny than 
to die at my age for Corsica.” The father took 
the disguise and fled. He was hardly out of 
gunshot when his son was seized and hanged 
out of a window of the castle. 

Two more years the struggle lasted, under 
Sampiero’s son Alfonso. Then exhausted Genoa 
proposed peace ; and Corsica, which had sin- 
gly withstood the whole power of the Empire, 
Spain, and Genoa, and whose inhabitants were 
reduced by war to a mere handful, consented, on 
condition that the People’s Land should not be 
despoiled of her ancient democracy. 

Vain hope! a few months and Corsica con- 
tained a few native slaves and a host of Genoese 
officials and soldiers. Nothing intermediate. 
Nothing but the two classes, the tramplers and 
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the trampled. For the war had made way for 
solitude, not peace ; Corsica was a howling wil- 
derness. Generation after generation grew up 
in the mountains, swore vendetta, and died. 
Such was the patriotism of the Corsicans, says 
their historian, that even in this dark hour, 
when all the ingenuity of Genoa was directed 
to the depopulation of the island, and life with- 
in its bosom was a burden, the men would not 
emigrate. They were willing to suffer; re- 
signed to insult; ready to die; but unconquer- 
ably bound to their fathers’ homes. 

Bloodshed and sorrow had well-nigh choked 
the fount of population. Vannina’s country- 
women went barren to the grave. Over a cen- 
tury elapsed before the People’s Land could rally 
2 troop of able-bodied youths, or venture to give 
utterance to their undying hatred of the foreign 
usurper; when they felt themselves men again, 
the vendetta began. In thirty years, nearly as 
many thousand Genoese or Corsican traitors fell 
by the wayside, in their homes, on the church 
steps, struck by balls from unseen guns. Curse 
them not, you who have never known what it is 
to chafe helplessly against foreign fetters; to 
see your home made desolate, your sister borne 
away from you to be unwomaned, your life’s 
blood wrenched out to fatten libertines, tyrants, 
monsters. The God of vengeance strikes with 
the hand of man. 

The eighteenth century had risen high in the 
heavens when the vendetta assumed national 
proportions. England enforced—or tried to en- 
force—her acts of trade here; Genoa enforced 
hers—identical in tenor—in Corsica. England 
fought with Massachusetts and New York for 
pay for her governors; Genoa demanded due 
seini, twice six dollars, from every hearth for 
hers. In America, colonial assemblies stoutly 
set home tyrants at defiance; weaker and near- 
er, the men of Corsica fled to the fields when 
the tax-gatherer called for his scudi. One old 
man, mayhap too feeble to fly, scraped together 
all he had, and poured it into the hand of the 
Genoese. "Twas half a soldo—five mills—short. 
‘Ehe official demanded the uttermost farthing, 
under pain of instant forfeiture of goods and 
home. Wringing his hands, and with his white 
locks straggling in the wind, the weak old man 
tottered forth into the highway, bemoaning his 
fate in a feeble voice. As he wandered, men 
gathered round him. Dark eyes flashed, strong 
hands clutched the poniard and the gun, as 
he garrulously repeated his tale over and over 
again. Some one, flinging cap in air, cries: /v- 
viva la liberta !—Corsica is herselfagain. Bells 
tolled, conch sounded, silent men tread the bills | 
with watchful eye, groups gather at the old famil- 
iur rendezvous. A company of Genoese sol- 
diers, warned of tumult, march in, take up quar- 
ters for the night, promise themselves an easy 
victory over the rebels. Morning finds them 
without so much as a dirk among them; and 
with much civility, Corsicans, armed with the 
stolen guns, escort them back home. They 





march on Bastia. A bishop begs twenty-four 


days’ truce. Giafferi should have known bishops 
better, but the truce is granted. When it ends, 
the insurgents are ten thousand strong; a second 
truce, and they are fifteen thousand, every where 
in arms. Genoa, in rapid decline, her only 
strength in dollars, proposes to treat: finding the 
islanders firm for liberty, sends to the Emperor 
to buy men. Charles has a large stock on hand, 
able-bodied, muscular, trained to fight; market 
price four gulden per month, one hundred gulden 
for each article destroyed, and less in proportion 
for each leg or arm knocked off. This was be- 
fore the wicked rebellion of the American colo- 
nies raised the price. 

Four thousand warranted fighting machines 
—Wachtendonk thrown into the bargain—arrive 
in Corsica, and set about throat-cutting. Cor- 
sicans arrive too, from every army in Europe, 
finding a country of their own to fight for. 
Among others, Filiciano Leoni, whom, yet on 
the shore, his old father clasps in his arms and 
bids march in his stead against the tower of 
Nonza. A few hours after a messenger, blood- 
and-dirt-spattered, gallops to the old man’s house. 
‘*What news ?” ** Not well,” replies the messen- 
ger; “‘yourson has fallen.” “ Nonza is taken?” 
“Ttistaken!” ‘Well, then,” cries the veteran, 


“evviva Corsica!” 

War raged. Drafts—Genoa Dr. to so many 
Germans killed, at one hundred gulden per corpse 
—fell heavily on the treasury. The Emperor 


complains that if the consumption continues, 
his supply will fall too low. Wachtendonk is 
taken, and to his unspeakable wonderment is 
not massacred, but sent home by wise Giafferi, 
with word to the Germans that Corsica claims 
nothing but freedom, but can not be debarred 
from that by the whole stock in trade of the 
Emperor. <A few more thousand gulden are 
laid out in German flesh and blood by Genoa; 
then a peace, outwardly brilliant for the Corsi- 
cans, inwardly fruitful of peril for the People’s 
Land. Short and restless, in fact. The Ger- 
mans’ back turned, Giafferi is up in arms again, 
the first Paoli, Hyacinth to wit, by his side, like- 
wise Ceccaldi, recently escaped from the Mala- 
paga. Once more the deadly struggle begins. 


| On the side of Corsica are valor, heroism, ob- 
|stinacy; on that of Genoa, wealth, soldiers, 


fleets. In this world matter triumphs over 
mind; Corsica is driven to the mountains, the 
People’s Land starves, extermination is immi- 
nent. In mid-ruin, a ship—the Union Jack of 
England floating from mizzen top—sails into 
Aleria. Who is this strange figure landing 
from the barge? ‘Tall and stately in person; 
Spanish hat with drooping plume; Moorish 
trowsers, and girdle of finest yellow silk, clasp- 
ing a pair of corsair-like pistols, richly inlaid: 
in his hand, of all things in the world, a stick 
carved to stand for a sceptre. He orders the 
sailors to discharge cargo, and cannon, mus- 
kets, ammunition, gold in boxes and bags, corn, 
nay, even coats and shoes are piled on the 
beach, while the Corsicans gaze in mute bewil- 
derment. Here is a friend indeed. 
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None other than Theodore von Neuhoff, a} 
Westphalian by birth, a famous soldier in Spain, | 
and the trusty confidant of Alberoni. Spain 
exhausted, he had gone to Paris, become an 
adviser of the Duke of Orleans, and finally a 
partner in the Law swindle. Every body knew | 
him ; nobody disputed his courage, or his ge- | 
nius, or his wealth. Having risen as high as | 
man could rise in France, he had set out, like | 
Don Quixote, in search of adventure abroad ; | 
and finding Corsica in trouble, had set his fer- | 
tile mind to work, the net result being a scheme | 
for the liberation of the island under King The- 
odore the First. The scheme seems less wild 
when it is remembered that only a year before 
the Corsicans, for want of some hero to wor- 
ship, had superstitiously appointed the Virgin 
Mary Protectress of the People’s Land, and her 
Son Gonfaloniere. Paoli, Giafferi, and the oth- 
er patriots, dazzled by the promises of one whose 
influence at the European courts was said to be 
unbounded, closed the bargain; reserving the 
whole legislative power to the people, and crown- 
ing the adventurer Theodore with laurel and 
oak leaves, in lieu of metal. 

It was a step backward from him who had 
spurned the title of Count. But the Corsicans 
would have crowned a chimpanzee, had he 
been able to grant them liberty and drive out 
the Genoese. And if his Majesty Theodore the 
First did confer silly titles, write pompous let- 
ters, and environ himself with a mock-heroic 


court, margraves, chancellors, lords in waiting, 
masters of ceremonies, white sticks and red 
sticks, and all the other rubbish of royal para- 
phernalia, he fought none the worse for all that, 
and laid about him in battle before the walls at 
Bastia as if his life was of no more account 


than a drummer’s. More than this: he dis- 
ciplined the army, screwed money out of the 
old seigniors in exchange for titles, and made 
a decided improvement in the condition of the 
rebels. Unhappily, in the flush of his first tri- 
umph, he had told the Corsicans that the ship 
which bore him to the island was only the fore- 
runner of a fleet his friends were dispatching to 
their aid, with arms, money, and supplies. Now 
this fleet having been launched nowhere save 
in the fertile imagination of King Theodore, as 
time wore on and the Corsican funds wore out, 
discontent arose at court. Clamors even were 
heard, and Theodore, foreseeing the storm, took 
leave of his subjects, as he said, to hasten the 
fleet, embarked on board ship, and, in an abbé’s 
dress, landed at Leghorn. The next thing the 
Corsicans heard of him was that he was in jail 
for debt at Amsterdam. ‘The fact was trumpet- 
ed in their ears by the Genoese, who bade them 
take warning and return to the service of the 
Republic. An assembly of the people called, 
without dissentient voice it was resolved that 
the men of Corsica had sworn fidelity to King 
Theodore, and that they would not betray or 
desert him. In disgust and despair Genoa called 
on France for aid, and Henry, ever eager to 
extend French territory, jumped at the oppor- 





tunity of sending a French garrison to Corsica. 
‘* Manifest destiny,” said he, ‘‘and geographical 
necessity, require us to possess ourselves of Cor- 
sica.” 

Every Corsican between the age of sixteen 
and sixty took the field, crying Viva il Re! 
While fighting, and wondering when their King 
would obtain * discharge from his Dutch cred- 
itors, a fleet of three men-of-war, and a squad- 
ron of transports, laden with men, arms, aad 
supplies, sailed into the port of Aleria. A sec- 
ond time Theodore landed in great state ; hay- 
ing actually, by the wonderful resources of his 
mind, persuaded his creditors to fit him out an 
expedition! Another man in such circum- 
stances would infallibly have realized his hopes. 
But the whole history of Neuhoff is at war with 
probabilities. When he first arrived, a stranger, 
decked out in foreign trappings, and demanding 
regal honors, the Corsicans flocked to his ban- 
ner; when he was absent in prison, they fought 
and died for him; when he returned, eager to 
lead them and able to defend their cause, they 
turned their backs on him. Possibly, the kingly 
dream had ended. At all events, deserted by 
his old courtiers, warned of the disaffection of 
the people, Theodore re-embarked on board 
ship and fled to England. The only change 
was that, instead of ‘‘ King Theodore,” the Cor- 
sican banners bore the Biblical inscription: 
‘Better to die in war than see the misery of 
our nation.” There was no rest for the French. 

Five years afterward, war raging as usual, up 
started King Theodore once more, this time with 
English ships. He distributed arms and royal 
proclamations in equal doses; the people took 
the one, and made wads of the other. It was 
plain that the Corsican throne was a chimera. 
Even Neuhoff admitted it at last, and declaring 
that royalty was as thankless an occupation as 
he had found soldiering, politics, finance, and 
intrigue to be, sailed away for the last time from 
his kingdom's shore. 

Left to themselves, the Corsicans chose a 
native leader—the lineal successor of Sampiero 
in the dynasty of Corsican heroes. This was 
Giampiero Gaffori, a man cast in: Spartan 
mould. Against the strong place of Corte he 
led his mountaineers and opened fires It se 
happened that his son was in the place; true to 
Genoese policy, the commandant ordered. the - 
lad to be suspended outside the wall at the very 
point where his father’s cannon were making 
the most impression. At the sight of him; 
gunners let fall their tools—their leader's son{ 
But Gaffori, a single moment of weakness 
gulped, shouted “Fire!” and the battlements 
were hidden from view by smoke-and flame. 
Then hastily forming his forlorn hope, he led 
them to the breach, dashed into the place, and | 
tore down the Genoese flag—superadding to the - 
joy of triumph the inexpressible delight-of clasp-- 
ing his son unhurt in his arms. 

On the 10th of August, 1746, Corsita de- 
clared itself independent, and intrusted supreme 
power to Gaffori and two other patriots. The: 
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constitution, similar to that of Sambucuccio and 
Sampiero, was thoroughly democratic. But 
there was a fatality about the island. France 
once more lent Genoa a helping hand; and 
Corsican Independence became little better 
than a name. At one time all Corsica was 
subdued save Gaffori only. He was a host in 
himself, however; before long, divided the isl- 
and with the foreigners, and the Diet resumed 
its functions. Victory after victory struck ter- 
ror into Genoa; their cherished possession was 
slipping through their hands. There was no- 
thing to save them but the old plan. Gaffori 
had a brother, an Italian brother, as Giudice 
had had a son, and Sampiero a servant: him 
the Genoese hired, and on a dark October night 
he slew their enemy for them and got his thir- 
pieces. 

Worms had not touched his body when the 
Corsican people assembled, took a fresh oath 
to avenge him, and chose the second Paoli— 
Pasquale—to be their leader. A contrast to 
his predecessors in the hero-dynasty. A young 
man of graceful figure, gentle voice, and per- 
suasive eloquence ; modest rather than assured ; 
more of a thinker than an actor; a reasoner on 
the great principles of human society—in some 
sort a Corsican Otis or Adams, In his cabinet 
at Naples he had bent his whole mind to the 
study of government; and about the same time 
as they had arrived at the same conclusions 
with regard to popular rights. He had done 
more. He had seen the true faults of his conn- 
try and his people ; and his first act on his re- 
turn was to proscribe that hereditary weapon of 
Corsican warfare, the vendetta. It was a rude 
shock to Corsican prejudice: the vendetta had 
often been their sole arm against the Genoese, 
their sole consolation under defeat, misery, and 
despair ; but Paoli was firm, and it was aban- 
doned. Other reforms followed ; culminating 
in the Corsican constitution—that model of 
democratic charters, older than our own by 
nearly twenty, than that of revolutionary France 
by over thirty years. At last, it seemed, the 
campaign which had lasted nearly eight hun- 
dred years was drawing to a close, and Corsica 
was to be free. All over Europe men applaud- 
ed her heroism and Paoli's wisdom. Chatham 
spoke of Corsica as a model for states ; Rousseau 
declared his life would be happy could he but 
aid Paoli in his great work of legislation. 
Wretched, broken-down Genoa was nearer being 
conquered by the Corsicans than subduing them. 
Paoli, in words strongly suggestive of familiar 
sentences in the writings of Washington, felt 
that to him had been committed the burden of 
crowning the great work which had been begun 
by Sambucuccio, and in the prosecution of 
which all the heroes of his native isle had fallen 
martyrs. The island throve. Commerce re- 
vived. The land was tilled. Crime diminished. 
Paoli founded the university of Corsica. 

The nearer victory, the nearer defeat. In the 
midst of his grateful toils, Genoa, treacherous 
to the last, and driven from the island, sold it 





to France. Men who read history must school 
their nerves to coolness. Five years before, 
France ceded, in full dominion to the king of 
England, a country peopled by her sons, all of 
whom had sucked hatred of the English name 
with their mother’s milk; now she bought from 
Genoa another people, who were at that mo- 
ment as independent as the French themselves, 
and whom Genoa had no more right to sell, 
even if France to buy, than the Province of 
New York. Bayonets made good the bargain. 
French armies were poured into Corsica, and 
the death-struggle began. Paoli was not a 
soldier by nature; certainly not a guerrilla. 
But he fought as the last of the Corsican dynas- 
ty should have fought; yielding inch by inch; 
fortifying and defending every pass; attacking 
every exposed point; engaging an enemy ten 
times his strength; infusing courage into the 
Corsicans to the last. From village to village, 
from fort to fort, from crag to crag, he was 
driven by the overwhelming army of the invad- 
ers; till—every military point in the island in 
the hands of the French—he found himself with 
a small band of followers on the gulf Porto 
Vecchio, without a single hope left. A gener- 
ous Englishman offered him a ship, and bade 
him forget his country. 

‘* Forget my country!” cried the crushed pa- 
triot: ‘‘ Corsicans never forget. But—” and his 
mind wandered over the history of the past, the 
never-ending, never-varying struggle Corsica 
had waged for freedom, and the inexorable law 
which d to cond her to defeat in the 
very hour of victory—‘“ but,” he groaned, ‘“ fa- 
tality commands,” 

And he embarked. That hour Corsican free- 
dom expired. 








ARE WE A POLITE PEOPLE? 
OUR GENTLEMEN. 
E Americans are all gentlemen by self-ap- 
pointment. Having voluntarily assumed 
the title, it is but reasonable to expect that we 
should incur the obligations. Our pretensions 
are magnificent ; let. us inquire how far our per- 


formances are correspondent. When a ‘ gen- 
tleman” is announced, we unhesitatingly pre- 
pare to receive him in the drawing-room, and 
take it for granted that he is quite up to the 
drawing-room standard, If our ‘‘ gentleman,” 
whatever may be the fineness of his broadcloth 
or the polish of his boots, inaugurates his visit 
by a record of his manners in an indelible stain 
of tobacco-juice upon the Carrera marble, we 
naturally infer that he is an impostor, and take 
care—if we do not kick him out at once—that, 
for the future, our ‘‘ gentleman” shall be kept 
at a safe distance from the nice proprieties of 
our interior. The treatment may be severe, 
but it is not unjust. Our visitor presents him- 
self as a gentleman, and is judged accordingly. 
If he walks into our drawing-room, he is bound 
to submit to its laws; and if he does not, or can 
not, he manifestly is as much out of his place as 
a chimney-sweep within the finest and whitest 
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of bed-linen. We all in this country claim ad- 
mission into the drawing-room, and accordingly 
it behooves us to know something of drawing- 
room manners, and to conduct ourselves accord- 
ingly. 

There is no country in the world where there 
is such a large average of respectability of exte- 
rior as in these United States. Whole broad- 
cloth is the rule with us, while it is but the ex- 
ception elsewhere. The nation is as uniform in 
dress as a regiment of soldiers, and holds itself 
in perpetual readiness for a review or a parade. 
While the English laborer puts on his fustian 
jacket, and tramps to his day’s work in hob- 
nailed shoes, the American cluthes himself in 
broadcloth and French leather. Costume, with 
us, knows no distinction of class; and were it not 
for the deeper tint of health in the cheeks, and 
a stouter development of natural proportion, it 
might often be hard to distinguish between the 
house-maid and the mistress. The fine lady of 
the kitchen, on dress oceasions, is hardly dis- 
tanced by the fine lady of the parlor; and when 
Bridget flaunts out of the front-door in her Sun- 
day best, it is not very surprising that young 
Simpkins, seeing dimly through his eye-glass, 
should lift his hat reverentially, in supposed 
recognition of the reigning belle of the season. 

Labor has a right, undoubtedly, if it pays for 
them, to drape its brawny form in broadcloth 
and silk. Protests are often uttered, we know, 
even in this land of equality, against ‘‘ the up- 
pishness of the lower classes,” and there are 
high-bred peacocks in the drawing-room who 
would be glad, doubtless, to pluck out the as- 
sumed feathers of the inferior daws in the kitch- 
en. The picturesque may lose by this uniform- 
ity of costume; for it must be confessed that the 
varieties of dress which distinguish the different 
classes in foreign countries present a kaleido- 
scope view of form and color not unpleasing to 
the eye. We would remind those sentimental 
young ladies, however, who fell desperately in 
love with the youthful Spriggins while he showed 
off so brilliantly in costume at the last fancy-ball 
at Newport, that all Italian peasants do not wear 
jerkins of Genoa velvet at twenty dollars the 
yard, and submit their heads to the daily ma- 
nipulation of the comb and curling-tongs of a 
French barber. Spriggins exhaling perfume, 
and glistering his velvet in the ball-room, has 
a very different odor and look from the ragged 
and oleaginous Roman scratching his head and 
smelling of garlic under the walls of the Eternal 
City. Then a fig for the picturesque! and let 
all our people, as far as a due regard to econ- 
omy will allow, dress alike; for this exterior 
uniformity is the symbol of equality of right. 
With a claim to equal privilege comes the obli- 
gation to equal duty. We demand a large av- 
erage standard of good manners from a nation 
which presents itself as a nation of ‘‘ gentlemen 
and ladies.” 

With our gregarious habit of flocking togeth- 
er on all occasions, eating and drinking as we 
do in herds, doing business and taking our 





pleasure in crowds, and not unfrequently, as is 
said of our fraternizing brethren of the South 
and West, dividing the pillow in the close con- 
junction of bed-fellows, it especially behooves 
our people to look to their behavior. There is 
no escape from this universal companionship. 
Every man, whether he will or not, is forced 
into its recognition, and must be ready with his 
* hail-fellow,” however ill met. The crabbed 
Briton of high pretensions has his impenetrable 
shell of aristocratic privilege or class distine- 
tion within which to retreat, and at the first 
approach of any inferior animal he can shut 
himself up close from all possible contact. Not 
so the well-bred American. He has no retreat; 
and, being always exposed, must trust to the 
forbearance of the public for his security. The 
general decency of manners is his only hope; 
and if that fails him, his smooth feathers be- 
come terribly ruffled in the social encounter. 
As we are always putting on our best dress 
and going into company, let us try to be becom- 
ing to the one and agreeable to the other. Fine 
clothes, though they may set off blackguardism, 
on the principle of contrast, to great advantage, 
do not justify or excuse it. A white shirt on 
an unwashed chimney-sweep does not disguise, 
but reveals his blackness by the incongruity. 
Foul habits show all the dirtier for clean linen, 
and rough manners all the rougher for smooth 
broadcloth. We recollect Peregrine Pickle’s 
attempt, by means of satin and feathers, to 
make a fine lady out of the pretty gipsy-girl, 
and may learn a moral from its ludicrous fail- 
ure, 
Whatever may be the general average of 
good manners in this country, there is no doubt 
there is greater incongruity here than elsewhere 
between dress and conduct, The decency of 
the one, universal as it is, is not by any means 
proportionately set off by the becoming in the 
other. .French boots are all very well, but fine 
as they may be, no one cares, and if he were 
not familiarized by the frequency of the Ameri- 
can habit would expect, to see them thrust into 
his velveted chair or upon the top of his ma- 
hogany. A five-dollar hat, new and glossy, 
is a proper and genteel thing enough, but is no 
more appropriately on the head in-doors than 
an umbrella would be spread over it. We do 
not know why onr countrymen should always 
choose to outrage these ordinary decencies of 
life: We may be told, perhaps, that they are 
only exercising their free-born right in eman- 
cipating themselves from the tyranny of an ar- 
bitrary conventionalism; but the ordinary laws 
of polite society do not emanate, though the 
shifting edicts of capricious Fashion may, from 
an arbitrary conventionalism. They are found- 
ed upon a long experience and a cultivated 
sense of the proper and agreeable. It requires 
no argument, we should suppose, to prove that 
the right place for the boots is under, and not 
upon the top of the mahogany. Our country- 
men will surely not have a word to say in favor 
of the cleanliness, however they may stand up, 
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or rather stretch out, in vindication of the right 
of beating with their hoofs a tattoo upon the 
dining-table. There, too, is the by no means 
obsolete practice, in spite of this advanced era 
of gentility and silver forks, of shoveling the 
dinner into the mouth with a gleaming, sharp- 
edged knife-blade, which no one can possibly 
defend, whatever his breeding, if he has a spark 
of humanity in his soul. This practice is, of 
course, forbidden by decent society, and for no 
other—and there could be no better—reason 
than because the practice is dangerous, and de- 
cent society has a natural delicacy about spill- 
ing human blood. ‘There is hardly a rule of 
politeness which is not sustained by some prin- 
ciple founded on good sense. On entering a 
house, one is expected to remove his hat from 
his head, that he may not be overheated when 
within, and thus liable to suffer from cold when 
he goes out. Moreover, when a person remains 
covered, and, as it were, in readiness for a 
move, he interferes with the general sense of 
repose which is essential to in-door comfort. 
Take even what appear to be the most arbitra- 
ry rules, and all will be found to be in accord- 
ance with good sense. ‘‘ Never ask twice for 
soup,” is a canon, as we all know, of table eti- 
quette, and a very sensible one it is, frivolous as 
it may at first appear to be; for too much fluid 
interferes with digestion, and besides, a second 
plate, if asked for by some unconscious dining- 
out neophyte, will cause a delay that may dis- 
arrange a whole dinner, spoil the tempers of the 
guests, and break the heart of the cook. So 
much we have said for the behoof of our prac- 
tical countryman, that they may be persuaded 
to be decent for the sake of utility if not of or- 
nament. ‘They will be, it is to be hoped, in- 
duced to study the small graces of life for the 
health, comfort, convenience, and respect they 
insure, and become gentlemen for their own 
sake, if not for the benefit of others. » 

There is an idea far too common among our 
fellow-citizens that liberty consists in doing 
what they like on every occasion and in all 
company. ‘They seem to think that freedom 
of right implies freedom of manners, and that 
fellow-citizenship entitles them to the free use 
of all that pertains to their fellow-men. They 
have not the most remote conception of person- 
al individuality, and practically carry out a so- 
cial communism, which is neither good philos- 
ophy nor agreeable usage. We do not believe 
that Nature intended that our bodies should be 
seized by the public and held in common. Our 
back-bone is not your back-bone, our limbs are 
not your limbs, and we therefore think that you 
have no right to rest your heavy weight on the 
one, or freely manipulate the other. Our ears, 
moreover, are supposed to be private property, 
and we therefore protest against your bawling 
through them your own ribaldry and noisy im- 
pertinence, as we protest generally against your 
using any part of our anatomy for your own 
purposes. A gentleman was standing, with his 
arms akimbo, at the window of the Astor House, 





when one of our countrymen, overflowing with 
native saliva, took occasion of the opening be- 
tween one of the arms and body to spit through 
it into the street below. The gentleman turned 
around, and, facing with an indignant look the 
offender, was met with a well-assured stare and 
the positive declaration, ‘‘I didn’t touch you!” 
The free-and-easy salivator seemed totally un- 
conscious of offense, and evidently believed that 
he had only been exercising an undoubted right 
of his own, and not interfering with the cor- 
porate privileges of his neighbor. 

We would not care to have our American 
life stiffened by the starched manners of English 
reserve ; we do not desire to be daily ‘‘ gorgon- 
ized”’ from head to foot 

“With a stony British stare.” 
We prefer the grasp of fellowship and the wel- 
coming eye of a common brotherhood; but if 
we can not have these without that familiarity 
which breeds contempt, we would, if we could, 
take refuge with our self-respect behind the 
frowning bulwarks of British exclusiveness. 

But we can not live exclusively in this coun- 
try; the nature of our society and institutions 
forbids it. We have got to learn, as we must 
live in public, how to behave in public. We 
might take from our friends of France, whose 
fashions we are so fond of following, a lesson in 
manners too. But it is truly surprising, with 
all our readiness to borrow foreign follies and 
foreign vices, how pertinaciously we cling to 
native failings. We are very much in the case 
of the Scotchman who, wien arrived in London, 
refused to be cured of the itch, for he liked to 
be reminded of ‘‘ Maggie and bonnie Dundee!” 
Travel where we please, we persist in not being 
cured of our national disorders because they are 
national, and therefore have no right to com- 
plain if our company is avoided. Since the 
Americans have commenced to throng Europe 
in such crowds, they are no longer in vogue. 
Our countryman is too often known abroad by 
his high pretensions and low breeding. He goes 
swagyering about, hat on his head, cigar in his 
mouth, jingling his dollars, spouting loudly, 
spitting freely, and flirting his American citi- 
zenship into every face. There is no escape 
from him ; he is every where, and is not to be 
mistaken. You see all over him, in large letters, 
‘‘T'm an American, Jam!” American citizen- 
ship is doubtless something to be grateful for; 
but when it vaunteth itself under such cireum- 
stances, there is more occasion for shame than 
pride. Let us take, we say again, a lesson from 
our French friends, who know so well how to 
temper freedom of intercourse with the restraint 
of mutual obligation. They are always mixing 
together, but, like their own salads, no ingredi- 
ent is allowed to predominate. Individual ec- 
centricities and personal acerbities are all sub- 
dued in the social mixture, producing a smooth 
combination of uniform courtesy. Each is will- 
ing to give up something of his own for the 
benefit of the general harmony. The French 
understand the art of living in public; we do 
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not, but we shall have to learn, or else, like an 
ill-regulated family, give up all hope of social 
comfort. We must be less tenacious of our in- 
dividual psora than the Scotchman, and submit 
to a good deal of personal purification, if we 
want to relieve our public of its uneasy scratch- 
ing. Our general intercourse is only to be 
made more easy and agreeable than it is by a 
resolute sacrifice, on the part of our free and 
independent citizens, of some of their personal 
freedom of manners to the common courtesy. 
“The —— good of the greatest number” is 
a principle as essential to social as to political 
happiness, and is only to be secured by mutual 
concession. So doff your hats, fellow-citizens, 
now that you are in the presence of that aggre- 
gate dignitary, the public; swallow your saliva 
and those ugly words which you are wont to 
aim at your friends’ eyes; and don’t spit, hawk, 
whistle, shout, or swear, for neither is essential 
to the common good; keep your hands off, for, 
with all his fellow-citizenship, your neighbor 
probably does not wish to share his personal 
rights of head, body, or limbs with you or any 
one else; sit on one chair, and don’t sprawl 
over half a dozen; down with your boots and 
draw in your legs, for the public has no par- 
ticular interest, it is to be presumed, in the cut 
of the one or the turn of the other; in a word, 
behave yourself as a gentleman, and you will 
lose nothing by it, the community will gain a 
great deal, and there will be no difficulty in 


giving a satisfactory answer to the question, 
Are WE A Potite Peorie? 





THE WHIRLPOOL. 
A TALE OF THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


I.—I AM SHOT AT. 
HE manner in which I formed Fred Colton’s 
acquaintance was original and startling. I 
would never wish to commence a second friend- 
ship in precisely the same way. The first I 
ever heard of him was the report of his fowling- 
piece. In short, he shot at me. 

This is the way of it: I was taking my cus- 
tomary bath in the river, and Mr. Fred was out 
duck-hunting. I sat upon the sandy bed of 
the stream, with my nose just out of water, 
amusing myself with the schools of little fish 
that came to study me, nibbling a little of the 
‘* humanities” here and there, at my shoulders, 
my ribs, my toes, but carefully avoiding the les- 
sons of my hands; and I suppose my move- 
ments, as I attempted to entrap some of the sau- 
ciest of them, might have given my head the 
appearance of a water-fowl. Indeed, Fred al- 
ways insisted that he thought I was a duck, with 
my bil] in the mud. I was just preparing to 
capture an audacious little fellow that was eat- 
ing my knee, when—bang! a shower of shot 
sprinkled the water for the space of a yard 
alongside my left ear. 

It was the young gentleman's first shot at any 
kind of game, and—as he afterward confessed 
—he was in a tremendous flutter to fire before 





I took my bill out of the mud. Hence the 
blunder in the want of accuracy in his aim, 
As I said before, it was startling. I uttered a 
cry, and immediately made such a splashing as 
any lively imagination can readily picture to it- 
self. Fred’s piece was a double-shooter, and 
he stood prepared to let off the other barrel, and 
take me on the wing, in case I should fly up. I 
did not fly up, for reasons. 

‘* What are you shooting at?” I roared out, 
wrathfully, standing waist-deep in the water. 

I fancy that, to a cool spectator, the scene 
might have appeared sufficiently ludicrous. But 
both Fred and myself were too much impressed 
by the serious part to see a very large amount 
of fun in it. He was more frightened than I 
was, a good deal; he ran out from behind the 
bushes that half-concealed him, and stared at 
me, gun in hand, and consternation in his face. 

** Aren't you a duck?” he stammered, pale, 
but grinning. 

“A duck! 
claimed. 

** Are you hurt, Sir!” 

‘“‘Hurt? No! It’s fortunate for me you 
are no marksman! You should be ashamed of 
that shot.” 

“*T am—I ought to have hit you. Ill do 
better with a little practice. Shall I try 
again ?” 

Gradually my disgust gave place to good-hu- 
mor; and upon coming out of the water, I gave 
him a wet hand to shake over the bushes that 
secured my clothes and me. The result was, 
instead of game for dinner that day, he had a 
guest, and thus our acquaintance began. 

IL.—THE STORY OF J. R. 

One day I had the curiosity to ask my new 
companion what had brought him to the coun- 
try. 

**T am here to be cured,” he answered, with 
a peculiarly grave expression. 

‘“*Cured?” I stared athim. How Ienvied 
the freshness and beauty of that raddy face! 
‘*Cured! Sir Hearty?” and I felt his pulse. 
‘* What appears to be the matter ?” 

‘Qh, no uncommon malady; a complaint 
incident to the young. Nearly all have it, 
sooner of later,” said Fred, with a sigh. 

** Measles ?” 

Lad No.” 

** Whooping-cough ?” 

He shook his head. 

‘*Qh! scarlet-fever?” and I looked at his 
glowing complexion. 

** Not exactly.” 

**T have it now!” 

** Well ?” said Fred. 

“Mumps!” I exclaimed, feeling his plump 
cheeks. 

‘** No, not that either,” sighed my rosy inva- 
lid. 

Upon which I roared out, *‘ Ho, ho! ha, 
ha!” and whipped out my handkerchief to smoth- 
er my emotions, for I was greatly affected by 
the final discovery of his secret. 


You must be a goose!” I ex- 
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hook, for we were fishing. 
** Love-sick!” I exclaimed. 
Thereupon the fly slipped from his fingers, 
and he pressed my hand very solemnly. 
‘*Let’s drop it!” said he, earnestly. 
‘*You have dropped it, if you allude to your 
bait.” 


‘«T mean the subject. It is sacred.” 


He looked grave for a moment, but there | 
struggled a smile about his lips that would not | 


be repressed; and its gradual unfolding into 
a full-blown grin encouraged me to proceed. 

** Tell me about it,” said [, flinging my pole 
upon the bank. 

Fred coughed, and shook his head again, and 
looked rosier than ever, as he busied himself 
with a new bait. But I felt that this was a 
theme on which he had long desired to con- 
verse with me; I accordingly coaxed and in- 
sisted, and at last he threw his pole beside mine 
on the grass, and sat looking at it thoughtfully. 

‘* A singular coincidence!” he said, half to 
himself. 

** What?” I inquired. 

** Observe those poles and lines. 
two distinct letters of the alphabet. 
see 9 


I exercised my ingenuity, and suggested J 


Do you 


**T never knew you to guess right the first 
time! Don’t you see,” he cried, impatiently, 
** your J is a perfect J?” 

** The same thing,” I replied. 
ence is all in my J.” 

‘* Not precisely ; for your A happens to be an 
R,” said Fred. 

** As you please; I grant you a most dis- 
tinct and unmistakable J R. But what then? 
Where’s the wonderful coincidence ?” 

**They are the initials of HER NaME!” re- 
sponded my companion, in a low voice of mys- 


‘‘ The differ- 


ry. 

** A-h-h!” said I, with a prolonged aspira- 
tion of wonder. ‘‘ Very remarkable! Now, 
who is J. R. ?” 

** The dearest, sweetest, best little girl in the 
world!” exclaimed Fred, with a sincerity and 
delicate tenderness that did his heart tredit. 

‘*My dear fellow,” said I, ‘‘ you make me 
love you—and envy you! You are engaged ?” 

‘* A commonplace engagement—I despise it!” 

Fred evidently felt hurt because I could men- 
tion any thing so prosaic. 

‘‘I meant betrothed—plighted,” I said, be 
lieving the bill would pass with this amendment. 
But Fred still shook his head with a contempt- 
uous expression. 

‘“‘Qur hearts are betrothed, our souls are 
plighted, I do devoutly trust!” he spoke earn- 
estly, after a pause; ‘but no vulgar terms of 
contract have ever passed our lips!” 

** Your lips have sealed more blessed pledges, 
no doubt,” I suggested—not profanely, but se- 
riously and tenderly. 


‘* Well, what now?” said Fred, baiting his 


They form | 


reminiscence of joy so dear, so delicious, that it 
was an inspiration to look at him. I could im- 
agine that Romeo looked so, when he thrilled to 
the name of Juliet. 

‘““Of course,” the romantic youth conde- 
scended to explain, in unromantic prose, ‘‘ the 
thing is understood between us. Oh, she is 
truth itself!” breathed Romeo, all in a glow. 
‘* Trial and temptation surround her; but it is 
impossible for her to prove false. In short, her 
| friends are opposed to the match. They ex- 
| acted the promise that there should be no en- 
gagement. But what are pledges? Every 
word, act, look, thought, is a pledge !” 

**True,” said I; ‘‘but why do her friends 
oppose ?” 

‘*Why do narrow and calculating friends al- 
ways oppose ?” cried Fred. ‘‘I am a poor law- 
student, I have no fortune, and my future is 
dubious. J. R. is a lady of unparalleled at- 
tractions; she can pick and choose where she 
will,” he added, with pride and exultation in 
| the curve of his handsome lip. ‘They dis- 
claim all intention of influencing her; but it 
vexes them that with wealth and talent and 
fashion at her back, she should stop a moment 
to think of poorme! Her father is a good friend 
of mine, and, I believe, wishes me well. He is 
Dr. Ringwood—one of the noblest fathers in the 
world. But she has a mother and an aunt, who 
are—very excellent people!” he declared with 
peculiar emphasis. ‘‘ They have picked out a 
husband for her—a worthy man, benevolent, 
and all that—zorthy means that he’s worth half 
a million—in short, a tremendous catch! It’s 
a dead certainty that he’ll propose to her with- 
in a month!” 

‘*And with such an army against you,” I 
exclaimed, ‘you have left the field!” 

‘“*The love and truth of that girl,” began 
Fred, with sparkling enthusiasm ; but hechecked 
himself. ‘‘ Don’t let me bore you; I'm afraid 
I shall, now you've set me going on this theme. 
We'll omit the eulogy at all events. Enough, 
that I trust her. I came out here to conciliate 
her friends, and for my health. I assure you I 
was quite miserable. My anxiety robbed me 
of appetite and sleep. The good old doctor ob- 
served it, and one day he invited me into his 
office. 

‘*** You don’t appear quite well,’ said he. 
‘**T’'m not very well,’ said I, ‘ it’s true.’ 
“**Let me see your tongue.’ I turned my 
face wrong side out for his inspection. He 
smiled, and gradually his fingers slipped from 
my wrist down upon my hand; and I assure 
you he gave me a kindly pressure which, com- 
ing from him, made my heart run right over. 
I tell you I cried like a baby! You wouldn’t 
blame me if you knew how I loved that girl, 
how they were all trving to get her away from 
me, and how susceptible a fellow is at such a 
time to a little sympathy. ‘I'm really con- 
cerned for you, my young friend,’ said the kind 








For a moment Fred appeared transfixed by a 


old heart, ‘and I think I know what will do 
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‘*T thanked him, and said I should be glad 
to hear what he advised. 

‘¢ *You appear to have studied too hard !’ said 
the doctor. ‘Now, I tell you what, get a vaca- 


tion, and run off into the country, and recruit.’ 


*** How can you say that?’ I burst out, re- 
proachfully. 

“<¢ Tut, tut,’ said the doctor. ‘I know what 
you mean; but be of good cheer. All will be 
well. You need rest; so does somebody else,’ 
said he, in a whisper. ‘Somebody else shall 


do just as she pleases, mind you; and when I | 


say it mean it. But it will be better for both 
of you to separate for a little while. See how 
you feel about it three months from now. 
That's all I ask. ‘Take my advice,’ he added, 
so sincerely that, as you see, I took it. I packed 
up a bundle of clothes, a few books, a certain 
daguerreotype and certain letters, and came off. 
Had a parting interview with J. R. first, of 
course. That's what gave me the courage 
and strength to endure the separation. Three 
months, and no letters are to pass between us! 
But half the term of the probation is passed al- 
ready.” 

‘* But what if the mother and aunts and the 
half a million should carry the day after all?” 
I urged. ‘*Women are frail and inconstant.” 

Fred looked serious for a moment. A shock 


of anxiety drove the color from his cheeks. 
“But women are not so false as that!” he 
exclaimed. 

dredth part! 


**Uh, if I should tell you a hun- 
You don’t know, or you would 
not fling out such a doubt! If J. R. proves 
false in this, then there is no truth in woman!” 
His courage, his noble trust, his singleness 


and purity of heart shone out so beautifully | 





ger that the counsels and injunctions of positive 
minds, well-meaning, perhaps, but selfish and 
prejudiced, will overbear its best convictions and 
pervert its truth. 

I endeavored, from time to time, to suggest 
these considerations to my friend, in order that, 
should disappointment come, it would not find 
him utterly unprepared. But'he was incredu- 
lous; pitying my blindness, and smiling at my 
unnecessary solicitude. 

The days flew by rapidly, and the term of his 
probation was drawing to a close. I could al- 
most, through his clear and truthful face, see 
his soul kindle and throb when we spoke of 
his reunion with J. R., the happiness so long 
hoped-for, now so near! 

It was about a week before the expiration of 
the prescribed three months that I was one afi- 
ernoon surprised at receiving a message from 
Fred’s landlady. She wished me to come im- 
mediately to the house, and some very alarm- 
ing hints were thrown out concerning the con- 
dition of my friend. I lost no time in obeying 
the summons. It was a stormy day, and I 
walked fast through a pouring rain to the house. 
I was met at the door by Mrs. Skewry. 

*“*Oh, Sir!” she exclaimed, ‘‘I am so glad 
you have come!” 

‘* What's the trouble ?” I inquired. 

“That poor young man!” said she, with 
heart-full emotion. ‘Some letters came to 
him to-day that have almost killed him.” 

I saw it all at once. It was as I feared. 

‘* Where is he?” I asked. 

‘*He is in hisroom. I carried the letters up 
to him, and I never saw a face brighten up and 
look so happy as his did. I hurried away, for I 


that I was ashamed of my unworthy suggestion. | knew he did not want me to see him read them. 
I pressed his hand to assure him of my sym-/| I was feeling so glad for him; for I do think he 


pathy. 


is such a beautiful young man. But it wasn’t 


‘I am glad I have told you this,” he said, | long before my husband came, and wanted to 


with moist eyes and a tremulous voice. ‘‘I am 
alone up here, and friendless, but for you; and 
I have needed some one to help me bear my 
burden.” 

I pledged my heart to that trust; and tak- 
ing up the fish-poles, the wonderful initials of 
her name, we thus typified the act of friend- 
ship, carrying the precious J. R. home together 
on our backs. 

IiIl.—JUST WHAT I EXPECTED. 

Still, on reflection, I could not but tremble 
for my friend. His confidence in J. R.’s love 
was boundless; but did he consider the insta- 
bility of human nature and the cogency of in- 
fluences? Such strength and truth as his gen- 
erous soul endowed her with exist only in poetry, 
or among those rare saints of whom we meet 
never more than one in a lifetime. Was J. R. 
one of such? I doubted not but she loved him; 
but he had described her as all gentleness and 
kindness, and I knew too well that these beau- 
tiful qualities often prove the pregnable doors 
of the soul, through which misguided friends 
press their legions of error. If a young heart 
is docile and dutiful, there is all the more dan- 


| 





know what was the. matter in Colton’s room. 
We went up and listened; and I declare I nev- 
er heard such groans! I sartin’ thought he was 
dying, and made my husband open the door. 
There he lay, with his face down on the floor, 
with one of the letters in his hand and the oth- 
er open on the table. We tried to do something 
for him, but he wouldn't let us. He drove us 
away, and so I sent for you.” 

Filled with grief and alarm, I hurried to Col- 
ton’s chamber. All was still. I opened the 
door carefully. Fred had got up from the floor 
and was lying upon the bed. He had wrapped 
a blanket so closely about him, from head to 
foot, that no part of him was visible. He lay 
as motionless as a log. I thought he might be 
dead, or at least that he had swooned. But on 
drawing near I perceived that he breathed—a 
short, feeble, gasping breath, like a person at 
the extreme of suffering and exhaustion. I did 
not speak, but placed my arms around him, as 
I knelt beside the bed. Upon that I felt him 
struggle—heard him gasp; then tearing the 
covering from his head, he burst forth in groans 
of intolerable anguish. 
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** Poor Fred ! 
could say. 

‘Oh! thank you! thank you!” he articu- 
lated, ringing my hand. ‘‘ But I am not worth 
this—don’t let me give you pain.” 

‘* Bless you, my boy!” said 1; “if I can take 
any portion of your pain—I could ask no greater 
happiness!” 

‘*You speak to me as if I were a child!” he 
responded, trembling in every nerve. ‘“ And, 
indeed, what am I but a child ?” 

**You are a man!” I cried—‘‘a strong, truth- 
ful, noble man. But grief finds us all children. 
Oh, Fred! it was almost inevitable that this thing 
should be ; but it must not overcome you. The 
soul rises above all. The soul is wise and calm.” 

“Oh! such perfidy ! such perfidy!” he moan- 
ed. ‘‘ How could she do it? But it is not her- 
self!” he cried out, fiercely, starting up. ‘‘ They 
are robbing me of her! I will go—lI will tear 
them to pieces—I will have my own!” 

I rather encouraged this disposition. Wrath 
and resolve are a stimulus against despair. But 
suddenly he sank back again, with a cry of un- 
utterable heart-sickness. 

“Oh! treachery!” he said; ‘‘ Oh, fool! fool! 
fool! I have been overreached. I gave up to 
them, for I trusted them; they have put out my 
eyes, and bound me hand and foot. ‘There was 
never such atrocious wrong! Read that!” 

He thrust a letter into my hand. As I re- 
member its contents, they were nearly as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. Co.ton,—By the same mail that brings you this 
you will reevive a note from Julia. The poor child has 
long been groping in the dark, but she sees her duty at 
last. She wonders now how she could ever be in doubt 
with regard to the course she ought to pursue. She looks 
upon it all as a strange, strange delusion. But a kind 
Providence has watched over her, anid preserved her. It 
will no doubt be a disappointment to you; but let us! ope 
that you will bear it like a Christian. Do not follow her 
or seek an interview; it will be useless. It will only 
grieve and displease her if you do. It can not alter what 
has been done. Julia will probably be married in the 
course of the ensuing month; until which time itis the 
wish of herself and friends that I remain with her, to pro- 
tect and strengthen her. I shall fulfill the trust. That 
you may see the hand of God in this, and that He will 
sanctify the experience to you, is the earnest prayer of 

“hora Moany.” 

Having read the letter carefully, I folded it, 
and returned it to the envelope. 

“This is the aunt?” I said, with an effort 
to overcome the choking sadness at my heart. 

‘* Yes!” exclaimed Fred, in a burst of rage. 
“How she blasphemes!—talks of Providence 
and the hand of God! Her god is the world— 
and she teaches Julia that damning atheism! 
Oh! is there a God? Could he permit such 
injustice ?” 

‘*Oh! my friend!” I answered, moved by a 
strong emotion, ‘‘let me open my heart to you. 
I have been where you are, or rather I have lain 
in depths of suffering which you have never 
reached. You talk of injustice, perfidy, atro- 
cious wrong. You do not know the meaning of 
the words! Believe me then, when, out of my 
own experience, I bring you this assurance, that 


Poor, dear Fred!” was all I 





the eye of Justice never slumbers—the hand of 
Justice is never stayed. Not noisily, with great 
crash and terror, in the affairs of this world, is 
judgment done; but secretly, in the soul. If, 
through generosity and truth, you have lost, such 
loss will be gain; only have faith, and remain 
generous and true totheend. If the good things 
of the world escape now from your grasp, it is 
because greater goods are in store for you. Ex- 
istence is wide and various; eternity is long; 
and the clouds that blot out the universe to-day 
are but specks, transient and insignificant in the 
account of an infinite life. And let me tell you 
this, for I know what I say: If you are true and 
worthy, and if she is true and worthy, and you 
love each other, she will yet be yours. You 
can not be defrauded. You will have what you 
deserve |!” 

What power inspired me to utter this predic- 
tion, I did not pause to inquire. I felt the faith 
strong within me, and I breathed it into him. 
He clasped my hand in both his, and kissed it, 
with tears and sobs, 

‘‘Oh! say that again! say that again!” he 
cried. 

They were the first tears he had shed; and 
they were like blessed rain to his withering ag- 
ony. His sobs were violent in proportion to the 
grief that had been pent within ; but I was glad 
to see it find vent in this way. I repeated what 
I had said ; it was no cold philosophy ; my heart 
throbbed in it, and the tears of my sympathy ran 
with it. 

‘* Would you like to see her letter?” he ask- 
ed; and he took from his bosom a crumpled lit- 
tle note, which he placed in my hands. I re- 
member distinctly each word of that remarkable 
page: 

* FREDERICK,—Are you strong, are you noble, are you 
true? 

“ The sacrifice must be made. Heaven help us both! 

“You will suffer—but remember that another su ‘ers 
too! Love is sweet, life is dear, hope is beautiful—but 
duty is sacred above all. Oh, my friend! my decply- 
injured friend! I could not help it. Do not upbraid me— 
1 can not bear it. I can not write more. Farewell! God 
bles: you—I know He will. JULIA.” 

I must confess that my heart failed me, as 
I read this simple, but terribly si_nificant rec- 
ord. It seemed to have been written with a 
bursting heart and a dizzy brain. I thought I 
saw a true, dcep woman's love quivering through 
the lines, and strug_ling for utterance against 
the sense of propriety and duty which held it in 
check. But at the same time I saw my worst ap- 
prehensions realized—the pure outgushing wa- 
ters of a young girl’s soul muddied and dammed 
by selfish, worldly hands, that did their hateful 
work in the name of God and duty! 

Fred watched me anxiously, and grew pale 
and faint as I hesitated to speak. 

‘* What do you think?” he asked. 

‘‘T hardly know what to think. Let me go 
and collect my thoughts. When I come back 
we will talk more calmly, and, rest assured, 
some wisdom and strength will be given us.” 

“ Where are you going?” 
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‘*T have an errand at home, and I will bring | 
you a bottle of wine.” 

“Tt is not wine I want—not wine—not 
wine !” 

The piteous accents in which these words | 
were spoken rang in my ear as I hastened along | 
the village street, and it was with a shock of re- 
gret and self-reproach that I remembered them 
on my return. 

The room wasempty. Fred had disappeared. 
None had seen him go. Two hours I spent in 
an anxious, unavailing search through the drip- 
ping woods and over the rainy hills; then, as 
night came on and the storm increased, wet, 
weary, and disheartened, I returned home. 

IV.—JUST WHAT I DID NOT EXPECT. 

Having put on my clothes, and drank a cup 
of tea, I was sitting by my comfortable wood- 
fire, thinking of poor Fred, and wondering how | 
the drama would end, when I was again sum- | 
moned by a message from his landlady. He 
had not reappeared ; but, if it would not be too 
much trouble, she desired me to ‘‘ come down” 
as soon as possible, she having something of 
great importance to say to me. 

It was no very agreeable change to kick off | 
my warm slippers, and pull on my wet boots | 
again; but I did not hesitate, and, in a few 
minutes, I was once more at the inn. Mrs. 
Skewry met me, as before, and drew me myste- 
riously into the*vacant dining-room. 

The good woman had to announce the arri- 
val of a strange lady in the evening coach. She 
was young, and delicate, and timid, and, what 
was remarkable, she had evidently mage a long 
and tedious journey, and was traveling alone. 

‘* But the strangest thing of all,” added the 
landlady, “‘she wanted to know—and it was 
a’most the first thing she said after she'd had 
time to ketch her breath and look around, for 
she seems dreadful troubled about something— 
she asked if there was a person named Colton 
stopping here. Of course I said there is, and 
as nice a young man, I said, as ever I wished 
to see. She was all in a flutter at this; and 
when I told her Mr. Colton had had a very bad 
turn to-day, and had gone out without saying 
where he was going, and how we'd been feeling 
concerned about him, she sot right down, and 
looked so white it seemed I could pushed her 
over with only a touch of my finger, as if she’d 
been nothing but a piece of down! As soon as 
she could speak she asked if I knew what was 
the matter with him. I said I didn’t; but I 
spoke of you, and said you probably knew—yon 
was his intimate friend, and had been with him 
all the afternoon. She asked where you lived, 
how far it was, and if a person could walk there. 
She didn’t say she wanted to see you, but I 
knew well enough she did, and the poor thing 
looked so crazed and distressed I determined to 
send for you.” 

Astonished and overjoyed by this revelation, 
I sent Mrs. Skewry at once to the young lady's 
room with a message announcing my arrival, 





and asking if she would see me. 


A few minutes later I entered the public par- 
lor. A beautiful young girl stood before me, 
pale, agitated, anxious. I could not be mis- 
taken—those earnest, deep hazel eyes, that pure 
brow, that lovely mouth and exquisitely round- 
ed chin were the truthful counterpart of a cer- 
tain daguerreotype the devoted Fred carried se- 
cretly near his heart, and of which I had enjoy- 
ed sundry glimpses in his generous and commu- 
nicative moods. 

As she stuod regarding me with half-hope- 
ful, half-frightened looks, I advanced, and with 
spontaneous sympathy and cordiality offered her 
my hand. 

‘*May I say that I know you,” said I, ** and 
call you Julia?” 

‘* Sir—you—you are too kind,” she exclaim- 
ed, blushing and fluttering. 

** Not too kind, for I am his friend. Sit down, 
Miss Ringwood—I am rejoiced that you are 
come.” 

‘*Tell me—tell me—” she began. 

**T will tell you every thing; but be seated. 
You look very weary. Do not be in the least 
alarmed at Fred’s absence. Those dreadfal 
letters almost killed him, poor fellow !” 

Miss Ringwood clasped her hands with a look 
of distress. 

‘* But he has recovered from the first shock. 
I know just how he feels; he has gone to walk 
off the excitement of his spirit; he must soon 
return. The walk in the rain will do him good. 
Poor fellow! it will send him into the third 
heavens to find you here !” 

‘**T could not help coming,” she replied; “I 
hope it is nothing wrong—” 

**Dear Miss Ringwood, it is the truest and 
noblest thing you could have done !” 

**Oh! you think so, Sir?” 

“T do—” 

‘** But the world!” she exclaimed—“I don’t 
care for that, though. You have seen those 
letters? You say they almost killed him—but 
he could not suffer more than I have suffered! 
The moment they were sent my eyes were 
opened. I could think only of him, and of my 
own sin—for it seemed a sin to me then.” 

“Glorious girl!” said I. “ Fred’s love and 
confidence were not misplaced !” 

“ Not his love—but his confidence, I did not 
deserve that! I am so weak! How could 1 be- 
tray him so! Can he ever forgive me ?” 

“This noble act—bursting through all obsta- 
cles and coming to him—atones for all! he has 
told me the whole story. I know what influ- 
ences have urged you. It does my heart good 
to know there is one woman in the world so 
true!” 

‘* Oh—oh, Sir!”"—Miss Ringwood burst into 
tears—‘‘ if he will only be as charitable! They 
made me think I was doing right. I thou ht I 
must marry that old man they chose for me. 
They said it was sinful to love any one as I 
loved Frederick. Oh, I can’t tell you any part 
of it! I am afraid he will never forgive my 
meanness and weakness. I was in despair when 
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I gave my consent; but as soon as I knew the 
letters were gone—then I grew wild! Ishut my- 
self up in my room. Oh, if he could have seen 
me last night, he would forgive me! I was to 
start to-day with my aunt for Philadelphia, 
and there I was to be married ; I was to be kept 
away from Frederick until it was all over—but 
they did not know me; I did not know myself. 
Something rose up within me—it came out of 
the fire that burned me—it was my own better 
nature that had been suffocated so long. I tried 
to sleep, so as to be calm and well this morn- 
ing; but I could not. I never felt such cour- 
age, power, and will! I could have faced any 
thing; I had only one thought—to come to 
Frederick ; and here } am!” 

She had got beyond tears; the beauty, the 
radiance, the animation of her face—her firm 
lip, her flashing eye, thrilled me with wonder 
and delight. 

“* How did you get away ?” I asked. 

**T came away! My aunt wished to prevent 
my leaving the house, but my father had in- 
sisted from the first that I should do as I pleased. 
‘Let her go!’ said he; but he could have had 
no idea where I would go. I fancy my aunt did 
not like the looks of my face, nor my manner 
toward her. She followed me. I took a coach 
and rode all round the city to get away from 
her. I reached the railroad station just as the 


cars were about to start. I got aboard—I look- 
ed out of the window, and saw her coming 
through the door-way, and running after the 


train. She saw me; I was glad of it—she 
knew where I was going. I did not wish to 
deceive any one, only to get away as quietly as 
possible. I came on—she was left behind ; the 
last I saw of her, she was beckoning energetic- 
ally and giving orders from the platform to stop 
the train!” 

Miss Ringwood laughed at the reminiscence ; 
but ceased immediately at the thought of Fred- 
erick. His prolonged absence was certainly 
alarming, and the sound of the rain pouring 
against the windows was not of a nature calcu- 
lated to quiet our fears. 

‘The conversation was resumed; she told me 
more of herself, I in turn praised her lover, and 
so we became excellent friends; but mutual 
anxiety for Frederick’s safety cast a gloom over 
the evening. Wehad adjourned to the dining- 
room, where Mrs. Skewry had prepared a sup- 
per of toast and tea for her guest; and Julia, 
at my solicitation, was trying to eat a little, 
when the landlord entered, bringing news re- 
garding Frederick. 

“A man from over the mountain has just 
come in, and says he saw somebody going up 
the river, through the woods, about dark. From 
his description it must be Mr. Colton.” 

Miss Ringwood seemed to listen with every 
muscle of her face and faculty of her soul. 

**Over the mountain? Where is that?” she 
asked, eagerly. 

‘It’s east from here,” replied the landlord. 
‘*The river comes down through the notch. 








It's mighty wild all through there; I suppose 
that’s what made the young man always like it 
so well. He used to go up that way as often 
as three or four times a week. But what can 
take him there to-night I can’t imagine. It’s 
a terrible storm, and the river bellows like thun- 
der.” 

All this tended still more to excite the young 
girl’s fears. In her distress she gave me an 
appealing look that went to my soul. Indeed, 
my own apprehensions were now beginning to 
get the better of my judgment. I felt that 
something frightful was happening—had hap- 
pened to Fred. 

And now, looking at the good-natured land- 
lord, I perceived that he was standing in wet 
clothes. 

** You have been out ?” I said. 

“Yes; my wife thought I'd better go down 
to the mill and see if he’d been there. You'd 
been every where else; and she didn’t like to 
put you to any more trouble. I went, though 
I knew ’twan’t no use.” 

‘*She is very thoughtful; and I thank you 
both. But I'll tell you what, Mr. Skewry, you've 
been out once, and you won’t mind going again. 
I'll go with you this time ; and we'll take a turn 
up the river.” 

Julia said nothing; but her countenance 
pleaded. ‘‘Oh, do go!” was what her eyes 
said. But the landlord shrugged his shoulders. 

**T don’t like the sound of that!” It was the 
wind and the rain striking the side of the house. 
‘* What you can stand, though, I suppose I can. 
If I thought ’twas any use—” 

‘*That’s the way Fred has gone—I’vye no 
doubt of it!” said I. ‘* Where’s the man who 
saw him? I went myself up as far as the bend; 
it must be beyond that that he was seen. I 
know just the road he would take; and, Cap- 
tain, we shall find him! The fellow is a little 
insane to-night; but I’ve the medicine that will 
cure him.” 

With some reluctance the landlord got a lan- 
tern, and we set off for a night-exploration of 
the woods. I spoke a cheering word to Julia, 
who followed us anxiously and prayerfully to 
the door, and spread my umbrella against the 
storm. The wind turned it in an instant. 

“Ye can’t do nothing with that machine!” 
growled the landlord. 

I tossed the umbrella behind me into the bar- 
room, and off we tramped into the dark and 
tempestuous night. 

V.—THE ABYSS OF WATERS. 

We kept what was called the mountain-road 
until we came abreast of the river bend. We 
then struck into the woods. The river roared 
not far off. ‘The glimmer of the lantern guided 
us amidst the under-brush, over the hills and 
through the hollows, and under the swinging 
and whistling trees. The landlord stumbled 
over logs and sticks, and talked, and swore, and 
shouted. Occasionally we stopped to listen for 
a reply. We heard only the tempest, the howl- 
ing trees, and the thundering waters. 
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‘*By George!” growled the landlord, ‘if | 


this ain’t a tomfool’s errand! He can no more 
hear us, nor we him, than a cow can jump over 
the moon! Hark! What was that?” 

It was a sound in the direction of the river. 
Above all the roar and tumult I thought I dis- 
tinguished a human cry. I rushed forward to 
the brink of the precipitous bank, bidding my 
companion follow. I shouted again. <A reply 
seemed to issue out from the very gulf of waters. 

**Come on!” I said, and dashed through the 
thickets that bristled upon the verge of the 
precipice. In my haste I came near plunging 
into the gulf. 


jagged rocks. I knew the spot; I knew also 
young Fred’s proclivity to be climbing about 
such places; and I guessed his situation. From 
the edge of the cliff I looked down into an abyss 
of utter blackness. I shrieked his name. 
**Hallo!” came the answer from below. 
**Here he is!” I cried to the landlord, who 


came tearing his way through the bushes with | 


his lantern. ‘ Where are you, Fred?” 
The shout came up from the abyss. 
me a rope, or I'm gone!” 
The words struck consternation into my 
heart. 
** We have no rope!” 
‘*Then go for one, soon as you can! The 
river has risen a foot within the last ten min- 
utes. It’s up to my waist. It’s all I can do to 


** Drop 


keep from being carried away.” 


I seized the lantern and held it over the 
chasm. A few feeble rays illumined the rocky 
wall, near the top; but I could distinguish no- 
thing below. 

‘*T can see you!” cried Fred. 
wait! Do something!” 

What would I not have given to be able to 
see him in return! It seemed absolutely ne- 
cessary to discern his precise situation before 
any thing could be done. 

“*T see him!” said the landlord, holding by 
a hemlock bough as he leaned over the bank. 
** How long can you hold out ?” 

‘*That depends upon the water; if it keeps 
rising I shall go soon. I've got just a corner 
of this rock to cling to.” 

**Cling well!” I shouted. ‘‘You are saved!” 
For now I thought of Julia, who had been driv- 
en from my mind by the first shock of terror at 
finding Fred in such peril. ‘‘She has come! 
she is waiting for you at the tavern. I have 
seen her. You have something to cling for— 
so cling fast!” 

At the same time I charged the landlord to 
be expeditious; he was going for a rope. There 
was a house on the road, not more than a quar- 
ter of a mile off, where he hoped to procire one. 
He went in the dark, leaving the lantern with 
me. I immediately set to work to cut a bough 
from a young hemlock and attach the lantern 
to it. My object was to hang it over the preci- 
pice to light our operations. I was interrupted 
by Fred calling me. 

Voi. XV.—No. 87.—Cc 


**But don’t 


The stream at this spot rushed | 
through a chasm thirty feet deep, with walls of | 


‘*Why don’t you answer?” he cried. ‘‘Is it 

| true—about her?” 

| ‘* Upon my soul it is true! 
to come to you!” 

‘‘The water is rising every minute!” said 

| Fred. 

| *‘*You must hold on!” 

| ‘J will! I’ve got ten times the strength I 

}had. I was frozen; now I am warm. But 

| dispatch !” 

| What do you stand upon ?” 

‘*A ledge; the water wasn’t near up to it 
when I came here.” 

‘* How did you get down ?” 

‘*T hardly know—it was easy enough by day- 
light. I sat here on the rocks till dark; then, 
when I tried to get back, the only foothold I had 
for the first ten feet gave way and I fell. The 
water was just beginning to run over the ledge. 
| I have fallen three times, trying to get up.” 

‘‘Keep quiet where you are now, and hold 
fast!” 

‘*Yes—can you see me? I am ina sort of 
niche in the rocks, out of the current, but there 
is a little whirlpool swallowing me!” He add- 
led something about Julia, but the wind and 
| rain and flood drowned his voice. 

I was now perfectly sclf-possessed, the dan- 
ger and horror of the scene serving chiefly to 
rouse my faculties to the highest pitch of activ- 

| ity. I worked, and shouted encouragement to 
| Fred. The landlord’s absence seemed interm- 
jinable. I raised the lantern above the bushes 
| to guide his return. I also took advantage of 
| the delay to prepare a birch pole, to serve In 
| case the expected rope should prove too short. 
| At length I heard a shout ; Skewry was coming. 
| There were two voices—three voices; he had 
| brought help with him. My heart leaped for 
| joy. 

‘* Have you the rope ?” 

**Lots of ’em!” cried Skewry, plunging 
through the bushes ; ‘‘ a clothes-line and a bed- 
cord—two halters, besides !” 

Now once more I shouted cheerily to Fred. 
I thought it strange he did not reply. He had 
not answered my two last calls. I felt that he 
was becoming exhausted, and that it was all he 
could do to retain his hold. 

‘*We must be quick!” I said. I prepared to 
lower the lantern, which I held ready for the 
purpose, as soon as the men arrived. Down 
weat the light, swinging by the pole in the 
whirling gusts. ‘‘ Fred!” I screamed; * Col- 
ton!” 

No reply. And now a more horrible appre- 
hension rushed across my brain. 

‘*Where is your man?” cried the stalwart 
backwoodsman, holding the noosed bed-cord 
over the bank. All eyes were turned into the 
abyss. The hoarse and angry waters leaped be- 
low. We could see their black, curled backs 
and sallow crests. The walls of the wild chasm 
were faintly illuminated. But no human form 
was visible ; no human cry answered us out of 
the gulf. 


She ran away 


I shouted. 


| 
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‘« There’s nobody alive in that hole to-night !” 
exclaimed the backwoodsman. 

‘*Too late!” said Skewry, shading his eyes 
with his hand. ‘He's gone down.” 

The swinging lantern and the useless rope 
hung above the fearful gulf. Consternation and 
horror chained me to the spot. Too late, in- 
deed! Poor Fred had gone down. And Julia 
—with what dismay and misgivings I thought of 
her! 

VI.—A HUMBLE INSTRUMENT. 

The storm continued all night long. It was 
past midnight when I returned down the river 
with Mr. Skewry, bearing my heavy burden of 
woe to the unfortunate Julia. I was resolved 


not to divulge to her what we had witnessed un- | 
til the following morning. But on our arrival, | 
we found that one of the men who had been with | 


us, and afterward left us to prosecute alone our 
fruitless search for discoveries up and down the 
banks of the angry river, had reached the tav- 
ern with the news. 

Julia was frantic with alarm and grief. Such 
agony and remorse I desire never to witness 
again. 

‘*T killed him! I killed him!” she repeated, 
inconsolable. In vain I pleaded that all hope 
was not yet lost; he might have grasped some 
projection of the bank, or he might have been 
thrown upon the shore. 
tioned me, I was forced to confess that for half 
a mile below the spot where we lost him, the riv- 
er was bounded by almost perpendicular walls 
of rock, and that we had visited every point 
where there seemed a possibility that he might 
have been saved. 

Having learned all she could of the circum- 
stances, Miss Ringwood would listen to no words 
ef consolation. 

‘Do not think more of me,” she said, sub- 
lime in her grief and despair; ‘‘ think of your- 
self. Go home, and take off your wet clothes. 
You can do nothing more—I thank you.” 

She shut herself in her chamber, and appear- 
ed no more. I did not gohome. The landlord 
offered me a bed, and, although I knew I should 
not sleep, I accepted it, leaving my wet clothes 
to be dried by the kitchen fire. Mrs. Skewry 
was up all night. At daylight she brought me 
my clothes agaim, dry and hot; and I got up 
and put them on. I wenttothekitchen. The 
landlady was getting breakfast. I could see that 
she had been crying ; and when I spoke of Fred, 
she dropped silent tears. 

‘« Have you heard from her ?” I asked. 

‘*Not this morning. Every thing is still in 
her room.” 

I was setting off for the river again, when a 
vehicle drove up to the duor. A female beck- 
oned to me, and I stopped. She was a pale, 
thin woman, with colorless lips, and a cold, gray 
eye. She gave her orders to the driver, and ad- 
dressed myself in a manner which might have 


become the commander of an army rather bet- 


ter than an unprotected female. 
**Do you belong here, Sir?” 


———————— 


But when she ques- | 


The question was put to myself, and I answer- 
| ed it appropriately. 

‘*Do you know a person named Frederick 

Colton ?” 

‘*T have often met such an individual, ma- 

dam.” 

**Do you know where he is to be found ?” 

‘‘ That,” I answered, ‘‘I should be rejoiced 
| to know.” 
| ** Do not try to deceive me, Sir, if you please. 
| Be so good as to show me to the master or mis- 
| tress of the house. Mr. Colton was here yes- 
terday, was he not ?” 

‘*He was; but he is gone, and I am afraid 
we shall not hear from him again,” I replied, 
solemnly. 

The lady became paler than before. 

‘* What—do you mean to say they have gone 
already ?” 
| ‘I said he—not they.” 

‘* But there was a young person—a young 
| lady—who arrived here yesterday. Do not try 

to deceive me, Sir! I have followed her. I 
jam her aunt. I came on the nighttrain. She 
| was a few hours before me. But it can not be. 
| You are an interested person, I perceive ; you 
| wish to conceal something from me!” 

The speaker stalked into the hall. 
oned Mrs. Skewry to approach. 

“This is the young lady’s aunt,” said I. 
‘¢ She will probably take your word sooner than 
| mine—so please inform her that Miss Ringwood 

is still here, and that Mr. Colton was drowned 

last night in the river. Madam,” I added, as 
| she stared at me, ‘‘ if you wish to behold a scene 
| of despair, of which your own worldly conduct 
|is the cause, you can visit your niece’s cham- 
| ber.” 

I waited to observe the effect of this an- 
jnouncement upon Mrs. Moany’s cold nature. 
| She looked at me a moment in mute and 
| haughty astonishment, then turned to Mrs. 
Skewry. 

‘* Show me Miss Ringwood’s room !” 

‘*T will speak to Miss Ringwood—if you will 
wait—” 

‘*T choose to speak to her myself,” said the 
jaunt, severely. ‘‘The child has forgotten her 
|duty. I see the hand of Providence in all this. 
| It is to chasten her rebellious heart. I ama 
| humble instrument, sent to guide her back to 
|the path of peace and duty. Please show me 

her room !” 

The humble instrument’s lofty and virtuous 
manner quite overawed the simple-hearted Mrs. 
|Skewry. She set out to lead the way to Julia’s 
|chamber. 1 shall not attempt to analyze the 
| feeling which prompted me to follow; but it 
| was with a wrathful resolve to seize and thrust 
| the said humble instrument fiercely down stairs 
| again, in case I perceived the least demonstra- 
| tion calculated to aggravate the young girl's dis- 
|tress. I felt the lion’s right to protect the lamb 
against the wolf. I stood choking down my fury 
‘and indignation, while Mrs. Skewry knocked at 
| Julia’s door. 


I beck- 
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There was no answer. The humble instru- 
ment put Mrs. Skewry aside, and grasped the 
latch. I devoutly hoped the door was locked, 
but it was not. The virtuous aunt flung it open, 
and marched into the room. 

‘Perhaps, after all,” I thought, ‘it would 
be better for the poor thing to have something 
to resist ;” and I waited for the result. 

The humble instrument turned back sudden- 


ly, and faced Mrs. Skewry and myself with a | 


look not altogether becoming her self-styled 
character. 

‘“‘This is a gross deception ! 
your-name, do you look at me? 
person to be imposed upon!” 

Mrs. Skewry stammered she was sure she 
had not thought of imposing upon any body. 

‘* What do you mean, then? Where is my 
niece ?” 

‘‘ Why—here—isn’t she ?” 

“Look for yourself!” And the humble in- 
strument flashed upon us like a pale thunder- 
bolt. 

We entered the room together. Itwas empty. 
Julia was gone. Mrs. Skewry’s astonishment 
was so natural and true, that it would have con- 
vinced any person of her sincerity except a hum- 
ble instrument. 

‘“The human heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked !” muttered that 
titled female. ‘‘I know all its arts! Mrs. 
What’s-your-name, don’t think to deceive me! 
You know well enough where that girl is—and 
you, Sir! I see through your artifice. Do you 
know the awful consequences of a lie ?” 

I could endure no more. It was one of the 
most serious acts of my life to lay hold of the 
humble instrument, walk her gently and firmly 
to a closet which had just been searched for 
Julia, drop her in, shut the door upon her, and 
turn the key. 

‘¢ My—dear me !—what do you do that for?” 
cried Mrs. Skewry, in great trepidation. 

‘*To insure my soul against the temptation 
to pitch her from the window! Now tell me if 
you have any notion what has become of Miss 
Ringwood ?” 

Mrs. Skewry was as ignorant of the matter 
as myself. The bed had been lain upon, but 
not opened. The small traveling-bag Julia had 
brought with her was on tht table; a broken 
comb lay on the floor; and the collar she had 
worn the previous night was found beside the 
bed. Her shawl was there too, but her bon- 
net had disappeared; and this circumstance 
eonvinced me that she had left the house. 

‘*You sinful man! You monster!” called a 
voice from the closet. ‘‘ Let me out this in- 
stant! Do you hear?” 

I heard; but not being accustomed to re- 
spond to such titles, I neglected to comply. 
Whereupon the humble instrument began to 
pound the door. Leaving Mrs. Skewry to deal 
with the said humble instrument as she in 
her wisdom should see fit, I hastened from the 
house. 


Mrs. What’s- 
I am not a 


| VII.—THE SEARCH. 
| I had now a double motive to explore the 
|river. It was less to search for Fred than to 
| overtake Julia. I feared the worst from her 
| despair. I made inquiries of every person I 
met, but nobody had seen her. Remembering 
how earnest she had been to learn the geogra- 
| phy of the spot where her lover had gone down, 
| I proceeded as straight to it as possible. 
I shall never forget the wild beauty of that 
|morning. ‘The rain had ceased, and the clouds 
|were breaking away. The mountains were 
| white with curling mists, the woods were still 
| and wet, the trees dripped, torrents flowed by 
| the roadside. I reached the scene of the last 
night's catastrophe. There was no Julia there; 
| I could find no trace of her. I lost no time; I 
| took a last look at the rocky wall beneath me, 
| to which poor Fred had clung so long in vain, 
| against which now the mad leaping rapids tore 
their rushing sides. Then I proceeded down 
| the stream, with the drenched woods on one 
| side, and the precipice and roaring river on the 
jother. It was an anxious, strange, and some- 
how unreal search. Now I was chilled with 
horror by the thought that Julia might have 
reached the fatal precipice before me, and in 
her frenzy of grief flung herself off, to meet her 
Romeo in his watery grave. Then I thought of 
the wicked, worldly aunt, who, in the name of 
piety, had poisoned two such sweetly promising 
lives. The world—life, death, hope, misery, 
the glitter, the mockery, the miracle of love, 
happiness, despair—all this whirled through my 
brain. Iremember weeping unaccountable tears, 
there in the wild solitudes of the mountain gorge; 
yet I was calm, and by no means unhappy. I 
felt that it was well with both Julia and her 
lover wherever they were, and well with me 
who had lost them. 
| At length I came to a spot from which an 
uninterrupted view of the downward course of 
the stream could be had for an extent of near a 
quarter of a mile. The view was terminated 
| by a bend, in the elbow of which was a vast 
concave, worn by the waters of ages in the wall 
of rock. The banks were precipitous, high, and 
jagged, all through this section. Between them 
swept the turbid and terrible river, narrow but 
deep, lashing the ledges and dashing high updn 
|the rocks. My eye followed its course down- 
ward to the curve. In vain I looked for the 
| least indication of the possibility that any hu- 
|man being might have scaled these formidable 
cliffs in the stormy night that was past. 

But as I stood watching I discerned, at the 
bend, a figure and a movement upon the very 
breast of the bank overhanging the cavernous 
| hollow of which I have spoken. It was a fe- 

|male; she seemed descending toward the whirl- 
| pool below. Another step, and it seemed to me 
| that she must fall headlong. I uttered a cry; 
| but it was lost in the distance and the roar of 
| the flood. That the figure was Julia there 
|eould be no doubt. I shouted, I ran toward 
her, I plunged through the thickets, I made my 
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way, I know not how, to the fields that opened 
a short distance below. An intervening hill 
now shut her from my view; and I leaped like 
a madman up the acclivity. 

I reached the brow of the cliff. No Julia was 
visible. With a shudder of horror I swept my 
eye to the revolving foam and flood-wood in the 
whirlpool beneath. Round and round, resist- 
less, slow, interminable, whirled the ghastly 
eddies. Every approaching floating substance 
was drawn in, while now and then some log or 
limb, that might have been revolving there for 
days, crowded to the outer rim of the vortex, 
was thrown off and hurried down the river. 


Hoarse and hollow sounded the murmuring | 


flood under the concave wall. There upon the 
brink I stood dismayed, gazing, listening. 
VIII.—CONCLUSION. 
How. long I remained oblivious and dumb I 
know not. But at length I scrambled down to 


a projection of the bluff, from which I could | 


command a fuller view of its front and the 
turmoil beneath. There, suddenly, ear and 
eye were amazed. I heard voices, and at once 
a scene thrilling beyond description opened 
upon my sight. Clinging to the very face of 
the cliff was Julia, one hand grasping a shrub 
which was already yielding to her weight, and 
the other extended to some object below. 

** Let me go, dear one!” said a faint voice. 
**Save yourself! You will only perish with 
me! Dear Julia, do!” 

‘*Never! never!” cried Julia. ‘‘We will 
live together, or die together! Oh! oh!” she 
screamed; ‘I am falling!” 

**No; you are safe! I have you!” I cried; 
and I seized the hand that was dragging away 
the shrub. ‘‘ For God’s sake, Fred! hold on 
one minute longer!” 

It was a minute of utmost exertion and sus- 
pense. ‘The exhausted man was struggling to 
scale the ledge which overhung the cave. Ju- 
lia’s handkerchief was fastened by a noose to his 
arm; his fingers grasped the top of the ledge; 
his eyes were starting from their sockets. 

‘*It’s useless!” he groaned; ‘‘ my feet are 
going!” 

**Oh, save him! save him!” articulated Julia. 

**Catch this!” I said. She seized a branch 
which I bent down to her. ‘‘ Hold, for your 
lives! One instant!” 

I reached her side; I obtained some sort of 
a foothold; I jammed my fingers into a crev- 
ice of the rocks. At the moment I saw poor 
Fred’s fingers slipping from the ledge. His 
eyes rolled hideously ; he was going. Still Ju- 
lia grasped the handkerchief. A second later, 


and both must have tumbled down the cliff to- | 


gether. I reached down and twisted my hand 
into the collar of his coat. 

**Now! all together!” 

Up he came; his elbows attained the support 
of the ledge ; new hope seemed to inspire him— 
he was saved! I can not tell how it was, but 
it was so; and, a minute later, the poor fellow 
lay helpless upon the cliff, ghastly pale and 


| faint, but smiling a feeble, grateful smile as 
| Julia, holding his dear head in her arms, em- 
| braced him, kissed him, warmed him with her 
| breath, and laughed and sobbed with ecstatic 
| joy and thanks. 

The village road was not far off. I saw a 
| farmer driving by, hailed him, and he came to 
| my assistance. We got the young couple into 
| his wagon without difficulty and carried them 
away. I directed him to drive, not to the tay- 
ern, but to my own residence. Julia and I 
supported her soaked lover between us. He 
was not so far exhausted but he could jest a lit- 
tle, and give us an inkling of his adventures. 

All night he had been in the river. He had 
| been swept from his partial shelter in the little 
| niche, whence he had disappeared so suddenly 
| the night before, by a descending piece of tim- 
| ber. It dislodged him and bore him into the 

current. ‘* The next thing I knew,” said Fred, 
| ‘* I was clinging desperately to some object with 
| the instinct of self-preservation.” It was prob- 
ably the same timber that had carried him away. 
| ** Down, down I went, among the rapids and 
breakers, into pitch darkness ; now under water, 
| now with my head just out of it—I can hardly 
| tell how—but with altogether too much busi- 
ness on my hands to get up a sufficient shriek 
| for your edification. My timber bumped against 
| the stones and turned, and I turned with it, 
and went over with it, and eame precious nigh 
| losing my hold of it on divers occasions,” said 
} Fred—not precisely in these words, nor quite so 
connectedly, but in his feeble way. 
| **Finally, I found smoother traveling, and 
in due time perceived that my horse had joined 
a dozen of similar animals, and was moving 
round and round with them in a sort of circus. 
That was the whirlpool. I knew where I was, 
and it was not surpassingly pleasant. I did not 
sleep much, for very sufficient reasons. I rode 
all night, and thought of this girl here and of 
you, and waited for the morning. You may 
believe that daylight, when at last it came, was 
to me the most delightful phenomenon in na- 
ture. As soon as it was light enough to see, I 
| chose a place of ascent, swam my horse to it, 
got off, and scrambled upon the stones. I had 
got half-way up the cliff, when, finding I could 
get no further, I began to scream. Well, Ju- 
| lia here can tell you the rest better than I can. 
What good angel brought you to my rescue, 
dear one ?” 

** How do I know?” answered Julia, fondly. 
‘*T was driven—impelled. I went right to that 
spot, and there I found you, as I more thaa 
half believed I should!” 

** And saved my life!” said Fred; ‘which 
henceforth belongs to you!” 
| By heraunt’s permission,” Iadded. ‘*That 

excellent lady is waiting for you at the tavern. 
| Don’t be alarmed; don’t be troubled in the 
|least. That humble instrument can wait.” 

My own residence was reached. This was 

the minister’s house, and the minister himself 
|received us. He did more. He made the 
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young couple welcome; assisted in getting Fred | 
to bed; and agreed with me, on hearing their 
story, that, under the circumstances, it might 
save much future doubt and trouble to marry 
them on the spot. Julia demurred; but Fred 
said that, if he was going to be ill, he thought 
it much more proper that he should be taken 
care « ° by his wife than by Miss Ringwood. 

“Certainly,” said I; ‘‘and you certainly 
need the authority of a husband to resist that 
distressing aunt.” 

Was I wrong, dear reader, think you? Ah, 
then! you have not seen—as I had seen—the 
love and happiness of tender hearts endangered 
and forever destroyed by the postponements of 
expediency, and the true, fresh spirit’s defer- 
ence to grim conventional rules. 

They were married—Fred sitting up in bed, 
Julia standing by his side; and their wedding 
breakfast consisted of wine and biscuit—excel- 
lent for fainting stomachs. Then I went, re- 
joicing, to relieve the mind of the anxious aunt. 
That humble instrument came down on me tre- 
mendously. I answered her with extraordina- 
ry meekness, considering what a monster I was! 

‘* So—Frederick Colton was not drowned 
after all!” The news had already reached 
her, and she looked as if it had tasted bitter to 
her tongue. 

‘*T am happy to say he was not.” 

** And Julia—where is she keeping herself?” 

‘* Very properly,” I said, ‘‘by the bedside 
of her husband.” 


‘* Her husband!” Humble Instrument sneer- 
ed. ‘That never can be!” 

“Excuse me, madam; but that is already.’ 

** What is, Sir?” 

‘**They are married, ma’am.” 

“They! Who?” 

**Your niece and Mr. Colton. I just saw 
the ceremony performed. When Mr. Colton is 
a little recovered, they will be very happy to 
receive a wedding-call from you.” 

I expected an explosion, but I was disap- 
pointed. Perhaps the closet-scene was remem- 
bered, and how terrible a monster I was! Hum- 
ble Instrument looked simply annihilated. 

‘* Very well!” she said, chokingly, after a 
struggle with herself, and endeavoring to look 
piously resigned; ‘‘she has chosen for herself. 
As she has sown, 80 shall she also reap!” 

“ And I have no doubt,” I answered, ‘‘ there 
will be a plentiful harvest of happiness for both 
of them !”” 

Humble Instrument left town that day. 

That same day Julia’s father arrived, heard 
the whole story from my lips, rejoiced in Fred’s 
escape, gloried in Julia’s spunk, laughed heart- 
ily at Humble Instrument’s discomfiture, blessed 
the happy young couple, and, in thanking me, 

expressed a wish that he had another daughter, 
| of the young bride’s heart and spirit, to bestow 
|upon my bachelorhood, to reward me for the 
interest I had felt in her. 
‘*Thank you, Sir,” I replied; ‘‘I heartily 
wish you had!” 


| 
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UNITED STATES. 

HE post of Governor of Utah has been at last 

accepted by Colonel Cummings, of Missouri, 
who will soon take his departure for that Territory. 
A sufficient military force, under command of Gen- 
eral Harney, will be dispatched to overawe the 
Mormon leaders ; some companies of soldiers are 
already on their way. Mr. Burr, the Surveyor- 
General ; Judge Styles, the last Federal Judge who 
remained in the Territory, with a party numbering 
nearly one hundred persons, left Salt Lake about 
the middle of April, and reached the settlements 
after a hazardous and fatiguing journey. They 
represent Utah to be the scene of great disorder, 
and that Brigham Young was carrying matters 
with a high hand, and that many even of the Mor- 
mons were leaving. A missionary party of about 
fifty Mormons left Salt Lake City on the first of 
May, and reached Nebraska in about six weeks. 
They journeyed on foot more than a thousand miles, 
drawing their provisions and baggage on common 
hand-carts the whole distance. 

The vote at the Territorial election in Kansas 
was very light, the Free-State party having ad- 
hered to their resolution to abstain from taking a 
part in the election. The Free-State Legislature 
met at Topeka June 11, and adjourned after a ses- 
sion of three days. Acts were passed providing 
for taking a census, and appointing an election to 
be held on the first Monday in August, for State 


Message of ‘‘Governor” Robinson recommends 
the prompt and thorough organization of the State 
Government upon the basis laid down in the Tope- 
ka Constitution, which he declares to be the only 
clear expression of the popular will in Kansas, 
Governor Walker was at Topeka while the Free- 
State Legislature was in session, but no movement 
was made to prevent the meetings of that body. 
The Court of Appeals of New York has affirmed 
the decision of the Supreme Court in favor of the 
constitutionality of the Metropolitan Police Bill, 
which was contested by the Mayor of New York. 
During the time in which this question was before 
the Court, the Police Commissioners were busy in 
organizing their force in the various wards of the 
city, while the old Board kept up their organiza- 
tion, so that there were two separate and independ- 
ent corps of police in the city. A collision took 
place between these bodies, which for the moment 
presented a serious aspect. Mr. Taylor, the Street 
Commissioner, having died suddenly, the Governor 
of the State appointed Mr. D. D. Conover to fill the 
vacant office. It was held, on the part of the city 
authorities, that this appointment was invalid, and 
that the right of filling the vacancy belonged to 
the Mayor and Common Council. The Deputy 
Commissioner refused to give possession to the 
newly-appointed incumbent, and on his persisting 
to demand it, caused him to be ejected by force, 
Mr. Conover thereupon procured a warrant for the 





officers and a representative to Congress. The 


arrest of the Mayor, on the ground that his ejec- 
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tion was occasioned by the order of the Mayor. 
One of the city coroners, backed by some fifty men 
belonging to the metropolitan police, proceeded to 
the City Hall to execute the warrant. <A larger 
number of the municipal police had been assem- | 
bled in the Hall, and a contest ensued, in which a 
number of the metropolitans were severely beaten. 
The National Guard, a military company, hap- 
pened at this moment to be passing the City Hall, 
on their way to attend a pleasure trip. These, at 
the summons of the Coroner, were drawn up in 
front of the Hall, and their presence put an end to 
the fight. The Mayor, who affirms that he was not 
informed that the Coroner had a warrant for him, 
was subsequently arrested, and released upon giv- 
ing bail. No further disturbance took place, al- 
though, by way of precaution, several regiments 
were kept under arins for some days, both parties 
tacitly agreeing to await the decision of the Court 
of Appeals, This contest took place on the 23d of 
June. In the mean time the Mayor had appoint- 
ed Mr. Devlin as Street Commissioner, who took 
possession of the office. The question of the con- 
stitutionality of the Metropolitan Police Bill was 
argued at length before the Court, when six out 
of the eight Judges decided in its favor, the re- 
maining two excepting. The decision of the Court 
of Appeals was rendered on the 2d of July, and on 
the next day the Mayor issued an order formally 
disbanding the municipal police, but at the same 
time hinting at the establishment of a ‘‘ Municipal 
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residence, and the ability to read and write the 
English, language should be required of aliens be- 


| fore they shall be admitted to vote ; and advocates 


a protest by the Legislatures of all the Free States 
against the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Dred Scott case. Hon. William L. Marcy died 
at Ballston, New York, on the 4th of July, aged 
about 72. He was born in Massachusetts, and 
entered public life at the age of 30. He was three 
times elected Governor of the State of New York, 
besides holding many other important State offices. 
He was Secretary of War during the administra- 
tion of Mr. Polk, and during that of Mr. Pierce he 
was Secretary of State, both of which posts he filled 
with marked ability. His death was very sudden, 
He had retired to his room, complaining of slight 
indisposition, and in a few minutes after was found 
dead. 

A Southern Railroad Convention was held at 
Bristol, Tennessee, June 3. Its leading object was 
to appoint a Commissioner to visit Europe in order 
to establish a direct steam communication between 
the Eastern Continent and our Southern ports, and 
likewise to endeavor to induce the owners of the 
steamer Great Eastern to send her to Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, instead of to Portland, Maine, as has been 
proposed. Hon. William B. Preston was appoint- 
ed Commissioner for this purpose. The eighty- 


, second anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill 


day and night watch,”’ under the provisions of an | 


old city charter. The city was thus left, on the 


eve of the 4th of July, with less than half of its | 


usual police force, and this was but partially or- 
ganized. 


Deplorable riots were the consequence, | 


especially in a portion of the Fourth and Sixth | 
Wards, which are inhabited by the most depraved 


portion of the populace. 
desperadoes, known as the ‘* Dead Rabbits,” made 
an attack upon a few policemen on duty near their 
haunts. These fled into a neighboring drinking- 
saloon frequented by a gang hostile to the ‘‘ Rab- 
bits.” 
portion of the residents of the quarter, men, women, 
and children, were engaged. Stones, brick-bats, 
knives, and fire-arms were employed. 


A gang of thieves and | 


was celebrated on the 17th of June by the inaugu- 
ration of a statue of General Warren. Edward 
Everett, the orator of the day, paid a noble tribute 
to the memory of Warren. Speeches were also 
made by Mr. Mason, of Virginie, Sovernor King, 
of New York, Hon. John P. Kennedy, and Hon. 
R. C. Winthrop. Letters were read from Messrs. 
Buchanan, Breckinridge, Ex-Presidents Van Buren 
and Tyler, General Scott, Governor Wise, and oth- 
ers.——General Walker, whose arrival from Nicar- 


| agua was noted in our last Record, has made a tour 


| tion. 
A fierce contest followed, in which a large | 


| 


The fight | tention of speedily returning to Nicaragua. 


as far north as New York. Beyond a very limited 
circle of admirers, his visit attracted little atten- 
In a speech at New Orleans he attributed 
the failure of his enterprise to British interference, 
the efforts of abolitionists, and the intrigues of the 
late American Administration, and declared his in- 
At 


lasted, with temporary intermission, for hours, and | Washington he had an interview with the Presi- 
was only ended late at night by the presence of the | dent, in which he complained bitterly of the con- 


military force, which was called out. Disturbances 


were renewed on the evening of Sunday, the 5th, at and his enemies. 


the notorious ‘‘ Five Points.”’ 
terly powerless to preserve the peace, and the mil- 


itary were again called out, by whom the streets | States. 
were finally cleared. Nine persons were killed and | 
fifty or sixty wounded, some of whom can not re- 

cover. Among these latter are a number of police- | 


men. The rioters were almost without exception | 
foreigners, the greater number being Irish. 

The National Convention of the American party 
met at Louisville, Kentucky, on the 2d of June. 
It was resolved that the party in each State and 
Territory should be authorized to adopt such plan 
of organization as they may think best suited to 
the views of the members of the party in their sev- 
eral localities. The platform of principles laid 
down by the National Convention of 1856 was re- 
affirmed, with the omission of portions relating to 
the Pierce Administration.—The Message of Gov- 
ernor Haile, of New Hampshire, regrets that the 
State has been deprived by emigration of many of 
her best citizens; urges that a longer period of 





The police was ut- | 


duct of Captain Davis in interfering between him 
He declares that his retreat 
from Nicaragua was a masterly stroke of policy, 
and refuses to resume his citizenship of the United 
In New York he visited the principal the- 
atres, and made brief speeches in reply to the cheers 
with which he was greeted.—The United States 
steam frigate Wabash arrived at New York June 
28, bringing 121 men and 18 women and children, 
being a portion of the force which surrendered at 
Rivas. Of the men more than half are sick and 
wounded. When received on board the Wabash 
they were in a deplorable condition, being almost 
destitute of clothing and shockingly infested with 
vermin. The effluvia from their wounds and ul- 
cers caused no small apprehension for the health of 
the vessel. None of them had received pay for their 
services in Nicaragua, and all, upon their landing 
in New York, were utterly destitute. Walker, 
who was in the city, could do nothing for their re- 
lief; but the sick and wounded were received into 
the public hospitals. A meeting of those who 
sympathized with them has been held, at which 
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it was determined to get up’a theatrical entertain-| to oppose the colossus that menaces its independ- 
ment to raise funds for their relief. 


The foreign | ence. A revolution he affirms to be necessary, 
emigration to this country, which last year had | 
greatly diminished, is now very large. During 


even though half the republic should be sold to 
the first six months of the present year the arri- 


supply the resources to carry iton. The man who 

shall be the chief of this movement, he says, must 
vals at the port of New York were 86,080, exceed- | be ready to die, if necessary ; and for himself, not- 
ing those of the corresponding period last year by | withstanding his age, he feels within himself the 
more than 30,000. The proportion of emigrants | necessary force and valor to aid in this movement. 
arriving by steamers is steadily increasing. The | This manifesto, which has been widely circulated 
whole number of steamers conveying emigrants to | among the partisans of Santa Anna in Cuba, is sup- 
this port during the last six months was 57. Of | posed to indicate that the ex-Dictator will co-ope- 
these 35 were under the British flag, 11 under that | rate in the proposed Spanish demonstration.—Con- 
of Hamburg, 7 under that of Belgium, 1 each un-| siderable preparations have been made to resist the 
der those of Bremen and France, while only 2| expected attack upon Vera Cruz. 
were under the American flag. A serious de- From Cuba we have intelligence of the arrival 
falcation, the amount of which is stated at from | of the Spanish fleet designed to operate against 
half a million to a million of dollars, has been dis-| Mexico. The arrival of Santa Anna was hourly 
covered in the accounts of H. N. Gibson, the State | expected. The slave-trade is prosecuted with 
Treasurer of Ohio. Mr. Gibson states that the| great vigor. A slaver was recently captured off 
defalcation occurred under his predecessor in of-| the coast, by a British cruiser, having on board 370 
fice, John G. Breslin, who misappropriated the | Africans; 130 are said to have died on the passage. 
funds, and that he himself, upon coming into of-| Hardly less destructive to life is the Coolie-trade ; 
fice, moved by sympathy for his predecessor, who | of these laborers nearly 12,000 have been landed 
was a kinsman by marriage, acknowledged the re- | on the island, and 1825 have died while on the pas- 
ceipt of funds which were never placed in his | sage. 
hands. A band of renegade Sioux, the War-pe-| The safety of the routes across the Isthmus is now 
ku-tahs, headed by a noted war-chief named Ink- | a question for consideration by the various powers 
pa-du-tah, have committed terrible outrages in| interested. At present the Transit route through 
Minnesota and the borders of Iowa. More than| Nicaragua is interrupted, and the Costa Ricans 
thirty settlers were killed near Spirit Lake and | seem disposed to keep possession of it by right of 
on the Sioux and Des Moines rivers, and a num-| conquest.—In the New Granadan Congress, Gener- 
ber of females were carried away captives. Some | al Mosquera has introduced a bill to authorize the 
of these were brutally outraged and murdered. Executive to negotiate a treaty with the United 
One of the survivors, a young woman named Gard- | States and other powers, for the purpose of securing 
ner, was subsequently ransomed through the in- | a free and safe transit over the Panama Railroad. 
tervention of some friendly Indians, and brought | —The expedition sent out from this country to sur- 
back to St. Pauls.——During the first six months | vey the line of the proposed railway through Hon- 
of the present year 182 fires have occurred in the | duras, has reached Omoa, where their arrival was 
United States, in each of which the loss of prop- | hailed with great rejoicings. 
erty exceeded $10,000. The total loss at these is EUROPE. 
set down at $8,455,000. The steamer Louisiana Nothing of special importance has occurred in 
was burned near Galveston, Texas, on the 31st of | the British Parliament. Some debate arose in re- 
May. There were on board of her 104 persons, in- | spect to British property destroyed at the bombard- 
cluding crew and passengers, of whom 55 are re- | ment of Greytown, and the Ministers were asked 
ported as lost. , 




















The steamer Montreal took fire | if indemnification had been demanded of the Amer- 
on the 26th of June on her passage up the St. Law- | ican Government. Lord Palmerston replied that 
rence from Quebec. She had on board between | no such demand had been made, since the law-of- 
four and five hundred passengers, the majority of | ficers of the Crown had given an opinion that the 
whom were Scotch emigrants. The flames spread | demand could not be sustained under the law of 
with great rapidity, and numbers of the passen-| nations. Messrs. Disraeli, Roebuck, and others, 
gers flung themselves into the river; of these a| taunted the Government with truckling to the 
few saved themselves by swimming, and others | Americans in this matter.—The question of the ad- 
were picked up by vessels which went to their | missibility of Jews to sit in Parliament has gain 
rescue. The entire loss of life by fire and water | come up, and there is at last a probability that 





was nearly 300. the oath may be so far modified as to enable them 
2 a to take it. The slave-trade to Cuba has also fur- 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. nished matter for debate.—After considerable hesi- 





What with the impending Presidential election, | tation, it has at length been decided that the neces- 
conspiracies, and the prospect of hostilities with | Sary alterations shall be made in the steamship 
Spain, Mexico presents an aspect far from tranquil. Niagara to enable her to take on board her portion 
Of the reported conspiracies to overthrow the pres- | of the transatlantic telegraph cable.—The Arch- 
ent government, it is hardly possible to keep the | duke Constantine of Russia paid a brief visit to the 
account. Santa Anna, from his retreat at Cartha-| Queen at the Isle of Wight; but did not proceed 
gena, has put forth a long and elaborate manifesto | to England.—Douglas Jerrold, one of the most 
attacking the present government, denouncing the | caustic and original writers for the English press, 
new constitution, and inveighing against the laws | died on the 3d of June, aged 55 years. Notwith- 
affecting the property of the Church and the priv- | standing the receipt of a large income as editor of 
ileges of the clergy. Since his resignation, he says | Lloyd’s Journal and as contributor to Purch, as well 
that the relations between Mexico and Great Brit- | as from other literary labors, he left no provision 
ain and Spain have assumed a threatening aspect, | for his family, and various literary and theatrical 
while it is only by maintaining good relations with | entertainments have been proposed by his friends 
the governments of Europe that Mexico can be able | for their benefit. 
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Literary 

The Professor, by Currer Brevi. (Published 
by Harper and Brothers.) In Mrs. Gaskell’s ad- 
mirable memoirs of Charlotte Bronté, an interest- 
ing account is given of the composition of a novel, 
for which she in vain endeavored to obtain a pub- 
lisher, before the name under which she wrote had 
been made popular by the success of ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ 
and ‘‘ Shirley.” The work, which is now present- 
ed to the world in a posthumous form, betrays the 
peculiar genius of its gifted author, although it has 
not so high-wrought a plot, nor such intensity of 
conception, nor such effective development of pas- 
sion, as the remarkable productions which have 
placed the name of Currer Bell so high among En- 
glish writers of fiction. The incidents of the story 
are drawn from Charlotte Bronté’s residence at a 
Brussels school, and in the character of the heroine 
may be traced many lineaments suggested by the 
experience of the author. She is a young Swiss 
girl, in humble but respectable life, who becomes 
acquainted with the Professor in the pensionnat of 
a fashionable teacher in Brussels. Of a pure, un- 
worldly nature—earning their daily bread by daily 
toil—with no taste for the pretensions and falsities 
of social life—and taught by the hard and bitter 
lessons of experience to sacrifice the idols of fancy 
to the worship of truth—these two unique person- 
ages are soon drawn into relations of unacknowl- 
edged sympathy with each other, and the ripening 
of this sentiment into a more exquisite passion 
forms the subject-matter of the story. The prom- 
inent characters in the scene are brought into con- 
trast with an unprincipled, conceited, and shallow 
Frenchman, and an intriguing, profligate woman 
of the same nation, who conceals the leprous spots 
of her nature beneath a shining vail of decorum 
and gentleness. A sturdy English humorist plays 
an important part in the drama, although he is 
managed with less skill than the leading person- 
ages. The plot is singularly inartiticial, has no 
mystery to act on the imagination of the reader, 
and is too transparent in its final issue to pique his 
curiosity. But the vivid and exact delineations 
of real life, and the natural conceptions of charac- 
ter which abound in the work, amply redeem this 
deficiency. As a preliminary study for the com- 
position of ‘‘ Jane Eyre’ and “ Villette,”’ it is full 
of interest, and in itself it possesses attractions to 
the lover of acute psychological analysis far supe- 
rior te the majority of English novels. 

Virginia Illustrated, by Porte Crayon. (Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers.) The graphic let- 
ter-press descripticns of Old Dominion scenery and 
manners in this volume are almost eclipsed by the 
admirable pictorial illustrations which are profuse- 
ly scattered over its pages. Without its inex- 
haustible store of comic representations the nar- 
rative would be eminently readable for its quaint 
and good-humored confidences. The combined in- 
fluence of pen and pencil make it one of the most 
fascinating books recently published, as our read- 
ers will agree who have already had a foretaste of 
its charms in these columns. 

A History of the United States, by Benson J. 
Lossine. (Published by Mason Brothers.) The 
design of Mr. Lossing in the compilation of this 
history is to present an accurate narrative of Amer- 
ican affairs in a form adapted for popular use. It 





Patires. 


covery of the continent to the present time. With- 
out aiming at a profound philosophical exposition 
of the causes of American progress, or at the con- 
struction of an eloquent or picturesque narrative, 
he has attempted to supply the family and the li- 
brary with a volume suited for convenient refer- 
ence, and faithfully recording the successive steps 
in the development and operation of republican in- 
stitutions in this country. The author possesses 
some unusual qualifications for the successful ac- 
complishment of such a task. He has visited in 
person the principal scenes of our revolutionary 
history. He has made the acquaintance of many 
of the surviving patriarchs of the olden time, and 
listened to the traditions of the past from their own 
lips. Combined with this invaluable source of his- 
torical information, his researches among written 
and printed authorities of a trustworthy character 
have given him the command of an ample fund of 
materials for the preparation of his work. With 
the eye and judgment of an artist, Mr. Lossing ex- 
cels in the lucid description of localities. Few 
writers possess such an enviable power of giving 
clear conceptions of the circumstances in which the 
events of history took place. His own interest in 
the subject greatly enhances the effect of his delin- 
eations. His patriotic sympathies are always alive. 
His glow of feeling at the recollection of a noble 
sentiment or a brave action gives fresh energy to 
his style. Hence he writes like a man more intent 
on doing justice to his theme than on making a 
book. The arrangement of the present volume 
has some peculiar features which increase the fa- 
cility of consultation. It is divided into six pe- 
riods, the first exhibiting a view of the aborigines 
who occupied the soil on the arrival of the Europe- 
ans; the second recording the various discoveries 
prior to the permanent settlements by individuals 
and governments; the third devoted to an account 
of the earliest settlements before the organization 
of the colonies ; the fourth describing the colonial 
history ; the fifth relating the story of the Revolu- 
tion; and the sixth giving the annals of the repub- 
lic. The various events narrated in the volume 
are connected by a thorough system of foot-notes, 

which enable the reader to group the topics that 
are related to each other into a comprehensive 

whole. Almost every page is pictured with some 

appropriate embellishment, illustrative of theevents 

and individuals alluded to in the text. Mr. Loss- 

ing will add to his well-earned reputation as a 

writer on American history by the publication of 

this volume. It is in no sense a reproduction of 

the elaborate works of his predecessors in the same 

department—nor a substitute for them—but it fills 

a place of itsown. As Washington Irving has re- 

marked of the author’s ‘‘ Pictorial Field-Book,” 

‘* It is calculated to make its way into every Amer- 

ican family, and to be kept at hand for constant 

thumbing by young and old.” 

Tent-Life in the Holy Land, by Witu1am C. 

Prime. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) A 

glow of religious and antiquarian enthusiasm gives 

vitality to Mr. Prime’s descriptions of the vestiges 

of sacred history in Palestine. He is not one of 

those cold-blooded travelers who can visit the 

scenes consecrated by the traditions of ages with- 

out a thrill of emotion ; nor is he careful to conceal 





embraces the whole course of events from the dis- 


the indulgence of his feelings from the sympathy of 
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his readers. 


With manly but unusual frankness, | amused by its contents, and no less by the gro- 


he makes them the confidants not only of his expe- | tesque self-complac ency of the author. 


rience, but of its effects on himself. He traverses 


The Athelings is the title of a new novel by Mrs. 


the Holy Land less as a geographer and a critic OLIPHANT, remarkable for its just delineations of 
than as a man of strong poetical impulses, if not a English character, its natural domestic scenes, and 
t. Every thing which he sees is invested with | the flowing ease of its diction. (Harper and Broth- 


the radiance of pious associations. 
to dissolve any pleasing illusions of time or place | 
by the exercise of rude and bold inquiries. 


Con- | (Publisued by Carlton and Porter.) 


He has no wish | ers.) 


Heroines of Methodism, by Rev. Georce Cougs. 


The devout 


trary to the procedure of many recent tourists in | and noble women whose names are commemorated 
the East, he listens with a kindly welcome to the i in this volume have been held in signal honor 


legends of the past, and is reluctant to disturb the | | among the followers of Wesley. 


Selected from 


dust of centuries by the curious suggestions of | various walks in life, with every div ersity of nat- 
| ural temperament and intellectual culture, and in 


doubt ; not that he is an indifferent or credulous | 
observer ; he combines a certain matter-of-fact 
shrewdness with an almost feminine mobility of 
sentiment. His pictures are sharply drawn, and 
with fuatures made expressive by their distinct- 
ness. An ample proportion 6f flesh and blood is 
compounded with his most ethereal aspirations. 
He loves the aroma of wine and the fragrance of 
tobacco, as well as men of less spiritual tenden- 


cies. Such is an excellent temperament for a tour- | 
| B. WALKER. 


ist, fe- it makes him genial and many-sided, pre- 


| 
| 


serving him from the fantastic and rhapsodical, on | 


the one hand, and from prosy commonplace on the 
other. After a succession of animated portrait- 
ures of Oriental life, and of illustrations of scenes 
described in sacred history, Mr. Prime closes his 
volume, like that of ‘‘ Boat-Life in Egypt,” with 
a programme of practical directions for future trav- 
elers who may be tempted by his gorgeous sketch- 
es to visit themselves the scenes which he describes, 
The access to Jerusalem, we are informed, is not 
difficult to Americans or Europeans. A regular 
French steamer from Marseilles touches at Jaffa 
every fortnight, and from that place the journey 
to Jerusalem can be made in asingle day. There 


| most cases presenting few points in common, ex- 
| cept those connected with their religious experi- 


ence, they all agree in the deep feeling of piety and 
devotion to the cause of the Gospel, for which they 
have been regarded as models in the annals of their 
Church. The biographies here given have been 
diligently compiled from trustworthy documents, 
and will be cordially welcomed by religious readers. 

Philosoply of Skepticism and Uitraism, by JAMES 
(Published by Derby and Jackson.) 
In the form of familiar letters to a friend, Mr. 
Walker here submits the religious views of Theo- 


| dore Parker and kindred thinkers to a stringent 


and caustic examination. The author is already 
widely and favorably known to American theolo- 
gians as a writer on the philosophy of religion, and 
this production will probably increase his reputa- 


| tion for acute analysis and controversial skill. He 


are two good hotels in the Holy City, but gener- | 


ally, in Syria, the tent is the best dependence for 
shelter and comfort in every kind of weather. 
tols are necessary for the traveler in that country ; 
warm clothing must be provided, especially in the 
spring, which is the safest season, and a horse and 
saddle should be procured before commencing the 
tour. 
dragomans, and every convenience for a Syrian 
journey. No person should attempt to travel in 
the interior without a tent. The mud huts of the 
natives afford but wretched accommodations, and, 
after the fatigue and exposure of traveling, are 
entirely insufficient to afford the necessary repose. 
Many Americans have in this way contracted Syri- 
an fevers, and fallen victims to their rashness. 

The Romany Rye, by Grorce Borrow. (Pub- | 
lished by Harper and Brothers.) The erratic au- 
thor of ‘‘Lavengro” here gives the sequel to his 
strange adventures, as described in that audacious, 
romantic, fanciful, and marvelous production. It 
is made up of a tissue of astounding incidents, 
peripatetic experiences in the rural districts of En- 
gland, discussions of religion and horse-flesh, ti- 
rades against total abstinence and Catholicism, 
conversations in ale-houses and with syperannu- 
ated hostlers, profound disquisitions on philology, 
savage assaults on the universal critical tribe, and 
a general overflowing of egotism, garrulity, and 
the liveliest vanity. A Bohemian by nature as 
well as by adoption, Borrow gives full scope to his 
gipsy proclivities, and with a potent union of mal- 
ice, acuteness, and brilliancy of imagination, has 
made a book which no one can read without being 


Pis- | 


In Beyrout there are good inns, plenty of | 


has endeavored to give a popular refutation of opin- 
ions which he regards as among ‘the prevailing 
moral fallacies of the times,” and to bring back to 
a ‘‘ rational apprehension of religious doctrine and 
duty” some of the ‘‘no inconsiderable portion of 
the business men of our cities and villages who are 
influenced by opinions which are inconsistent both 
with sound reason and revelation.” The work is 
written with earnestness and severity, and in an 
eminently lucid style. 

Verse Memorials, by Mirnaprau B. Lamar. 
(Published by W. P. Fetridge and Co.) The ex- 
President of Texas has gathered up in this volume 
a variety of memorials suggestive of the softer 
feelings which often embellish a career of states- 
manship and war. The principal themes of his 
poems are derived from the remembrance of friend- 
ship and love, and celebrate the charms of the bet- 
ter part of creation with the tender enthusiasm 
which the gallant soldier is bound to cherish in 
the presence of the fair. 

Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, by Donxavp 
'M‘Leop. (Published by Charles Scribner.) The 

materials for a trustworthy account of the Scottish 
Queen have greatly multiplied within a recent 
date. Prince Alexander de Rostoff, especially, 
has devoted himself to the research of valuable 
documentary evidence with eminent success. He 
has collected, in seven large octavo volumes, more 
than eight hundred important memoirs and pa- 
pers which had previously slumbered in the dust 
of Italian, French, and Austrian family archives, 
in royal libraries, university records, and other 
sources, now for the first time opened to the light. 
Mr. M‘Leod has made use of these copious mate- 
rials in the preparation of his work. He engages 
in the defense of the royal lady, with whose char- 


| acter he has strong sympathies, in a spirit of chiv- 


alric devotion, rather than of historical impartial- 
ity. 
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Chitur’s Cable, 


EROISM.—The noblest and most exhilarating 


objects of human contemplation are those | 


which exhibit human nature in its exalted aspects. 
Our hearts instinctively throb and burn in sympa- 
thy with grand thoughts and brave actions as ra- 
diated from great characters ; for they give palpa- 
ble form to ideals of conduct domesticated in all 
healthy imaginations, and fulfill prophecies uttered 
in the depths of all aspiring souls. They are, in 
fact, what all men feel they ought to be. They in- 
spire our weakness by the energy of their strength ; 


they sting our pride by the irony of their elevation. | 


Their flights of thought and audacities of action, 
which so provokingly mock our wise saws and 
proper ways, and which seem to cast ominous con- 


jecture on the sanity of their minds, can not blind | 


us to the fact that it is we and not they who are un- 
natural; that nature, obstructed in common men, 
twisted into unnatural distortions, and only now 
and then stuttering into ideas, comes out in them 
freely, harmoniously, sublimely, all hinderances 
burned away by the hot human heart and flaming 
human soul which glow unconsumed within them. 
They are, indeed, so filled with the wine of life, so 
charged with the electricity of mind—they have, in 


Fletcher's fine extravagance, *‘ so much man thrust | 
6 ’ 


into them”—that manhood will force its way out, 
and demonstrate its innate grandeur and power. 
This indestructible manhood, which thus makes 
for itself a clear and clean path through all imped- 
iments, is commonly called Heroism, or genius in 
action—genius that creatively clothes its ascending 
thoughts in tough thews and sinews, uplifts char- 
acter to the level of ideas, and impassionates soar- 
ing imagination into settled purpose. 
therefore, with his intelligence all condensed into 
will—compelled to think in deeds, and find his lan- 
guage in events—his creative energy spending it- 


self not in making epics, but in making history— | 


and who thus brings his own fiery nature into im- 
mediate, invigorating contact with the nature of 
others, without the mediation of the mist of words 
—is, of course, the object both of heartier love and 


of fiercer hatred than those men of genius whose | 


threatening thought is removed to the safe ideal dis- 
tance of Art. The mean-minded, the little-heart- 
ed, and the pusillanimous of soul instinctively rec- 
ognize him as their personal enemy ; are scared and 
cowed by the swift sweep of his daring will, and 
wither inwardly as they feel the ominous glance 
of his accusing eyes ; and they accordingly intrench 
themselves and their kind in economic maxims and 
small bits of detraction, in sneers, suspicions, cav- 
ils, scandals, in all the defenses by which malice 
and stupidity shut out from themselves, and strive 
to shut out from others, the light that streams from 
a great and emancipating nature. We must clear 
away all this brushwood and undergrowth before 
the hero can be seen in his full proportions; and 


this will compel us to sacrifice remorselessly to him | 


the whole race of the sneaks—a class of creatures 
who have, as Godwin would say, “ the audacity to 
call themselves men!” and who hunt all magna- 
nimity of soul with a pertinacity of rancor worthy 
of such ambitious professors of meanness. To this 
division of animated nature we propose to give a 
short introductory analysis—a difficult task, be- 
cause it has heretofore not been deemed worthy of 
scientific investigation, and requires a strong effort 


The hero, | 


| to lift it to that level which makes it a proper ob- 
ject even of contempt. Fishes have had their 
Agassiz, birds their Audubon, insects their Huber, 
but science, it seems, has not yet descended to the 
| sneaks—a contemptuous silence more unendurable, 
| perhaps, than the sharpest invective; and it is 
truly an act of benevolence to relieve the sneak 
from the agony of this voiceless scorn, and place 
him on that inverted eminence of littleness where 
he may be viewed in all the petty perfection of his 
descendentalism. And in speaking of him we shall 
attempt to individualize the class, without mean- 
ing to hint that any individual reaches the ideal 
perfection of the type. 

rhe fundamental peculiarity of this antithesis 

and antagonist of the hero is his tendency to skulk 
| and evade the requirements of every generous, kin- 
dling, and exalting sentiment which the human 
heart contains. He has, to be sure, a feeble glim- 
mer of thought, a hesitating movement of con- 
science, g sickly perception that he exists as a soul, 
and his claim to be considered a man must there- 
fore be reluctantly admitted; but his soul is so 
puny, so famine-wasted by fasting from the soul's 
appropriate diet, that he knows of its existence only 
as an invalid knows of the existence of his stomach 
—by its qualms. This soul, revealed in the last 
| probe of the most penetrating microscopic analysis, 
and trembling dizzily on its finest edge, a mere 
point between life and lifelessness, is still essential- 
ly the soul of a sneak, and its chief office appears 
to be to give malignity to his littleness, by weakly 
urging him to hate all who have more. This ran- 
cor of his has an inexpressible felicity of meanness, 
which analysis toils after in vain. His patriotism, 
his morality, his religion, his philanthropy, if he 
pretend to have any of these fine things, are all 
infected with it, lose their nature in its presence, 
and dwindle into petty tributaries of its snarling 
venom and spleen. It is compounded of envy, fear, 
folly, obstinacy, malice—all of them bad qualities, 
but so modified in him by the extreme limitation 
of his conceptions and the utter poltroonery of his 
character, that we may well hesitate to call them 
bad. He is, indeed, too small a creature to reach 
| even the elevation of vice, and no general term 

designating a sin can be applied to him without 
doing injustice to the dignity of evil and the re- 
| spectabilities of the Satanic. 
Mean as this poisonous bit of humanity is, he 
still wields a wide influence over opinion by creep- 
ing stealthily into the recesses of other and larger 
minds, and using their powers to give currency to 
his sentiments. He thus dictates no inconsider- 
able portion of the biography, criticism, history, 
| polities, and belles-lettres in general circulation ; 
and, by a cunning misuse of the words prudence 
and practical wisdom, impudently teaches that dis- 
interestedness is selfishness in disguise, poetry a 
sham, heroism craft or insanity, religion a con- 
venient lie, and human life a cultivated bog. We 
detect his venomous spirit in all those eminent men 
| whose abilities are exercised to degrade man, and 

wither up the springs of generous action. Thus 

Dean Swift, in his description of the Yahoos, com- 

bines the sentiment of the sneak with the faculty 
| of the satirist; Rochefoucauld, in his ‘‘ Maxims,” 
the sentiment of the sneak combined with the fac- 
| ulty of the philosopher; and Voltaire, in his ‘‘ Pu- 
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celle,” presents a more hideous combination still 
of sneak and poet. 

Having thus ruled out the evidence of these 
caricatures and caricaturists of humanity against 
the reality’ of the heroic element in man, we may 
now proceed to its analysis and description. And 
first, it is necessary to state that all vital ideas and 
purposes have their beginning in sentiments. Sen- 
timent is the living principle, the soul, of thought 
and volition—determining the direction, giving the 
impetus, and constituting the force, of faculties. 
Heroism is no extempore work of transient impulse 


—a rocket rushing fretfully up to disturb the dark- | 


ness by which, after a moment’s insulting radiance, 
it is ruthlessly swallowed up—but a steady fire, 
which darts forth tongues of flame. It is no spark- 
ling epigram of action, but a luminous epic of char- 
acter. It first appears in the mind as a mysterious 


but potent sentiment, working below consciousness | 
in the unsounded depths of individual being, and | 


giving the nature it inhabits a slow, sure, upward 


tendency to the noble and exalted in meditation | 


and action. Growing with the celestial nutriment 
on which it feeds, and gaining strength as it grows, 
it gradually condenses into conscious sentiment. 
This sentiment then takes the form of intelligence 
in productive ideas, and the form of organization 
in heroic character ; so that, at the end, heart, in- 
tellect, and will are all kindled in one blaze, all 
united in one individuality, and all gush out in 
one purpose. The person thus becomes a living 
soul, thinking and acting with the rapidity of one 
who feels spiritual existence, with the audacity 
of one who obeys spiritual intuitions, and with 
the intelligence of one who discerns spiritual laws. 
There is no break or flaw in the connection between 
the various parts of his nature, but a vital unity, 
in which intellect seems to have the force of will, 
and wiil the insight and foresight of intellect. 
There is no hesitation, no stopping half-way, in 
the pursuit of his lofty aim, partly because his 
elevation being the elevation of nature, he is not 
perched on a dizzy peak of thought, but is estab- 
lished on a table-land of character, and partly be- 
cause there plays round the object he seeks a light 
and radiance of such strange, unearthly lustre that 
his heart, smitten with love for its awful beauty, 
is drawn to it by an irresistible fascination. 


fied to’his imagination as steps; for beyond them 
and through them is the Celestial City of his hopes, 
shining clear to the inner eye of his mind, tempt- 
ing, enticing, urging him on through all impedi- 
ments, by the sweet, attractive force of its vision- 
ary charm! The eyes of such men, by the testi- 
mony of painters, always have the expression of 
looking into distant space. As a result of this 
unwearied spiritual energy and this ecstatic spir- 
itual vision, is the courage of the hero. He has no 
fear of death, because the idea of death is lost in 
his intense consciousness of life—full, rich, exult- 
ing, joyous, lyrical life—which ever asserts the 
immortality of mind, because it feels itself immor- 


tal, and is scornfully indifferent to that drowsy | 


twilight of intellect into which atheism sends its 
unsubstantial spectres, and in which the whole 
flock of fears, terrors, despairs, weaknesses, and 


doubts, scatter their enfeebling maxims of misan- | 
thropy, and insinuate their ghastly temptations to 


suicide. One ray from a sunlike soul drives them 
gibbering back to their parent darkness ; for 


Dis- | 
appointment, discouragement, obstacles, drudgery, | 
but sting his energies by opposition, or are glori- | 


“ Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Hath ever truly wished for death. 

“*Tis life of which our nerves are scant, 
Oh life—not death—for which we pant, 
More life, and fuller, that we want!” 


This life of the soul, which is both light and 
| heat, intelligence and power—this swift-ascending 
| instinct of the spirit to spiritual ideas and laws— 

this bold committal of self to something it values 
| more than all the interests of self—attests the pres- 
ence of the heroic element by indicating an ideal 
standard of conduct. Let us now contemplate it 
| in the scale of moral precedence, according as it 
fastens its upward glance on the idea of glory, or 
country, or humanity, or heaven. This will lead 
| to a short consideration of the hero as a soldier, as 
| @ patriot, as a reformer, and as a saint. 

In viewing the hero as a soldier, it must be re- 
membered that the first great difficulty in human 
life is to rouse men from the abject dominion of 
selfishness, laziness, sensuality, fear, and other 
forms of physical existence but spiritual death. 
Fear is the paralysis of the soul; and nature, pre- 
| ferring anarchy to imbecility, lets loose the ag- 

gressive passions to shake it off. Hence war, 
which is a rude protest of manhood against com- 
bining order with slavery, and repose with degra- 
dation. As long as it is a passion, it merely il- 
lustrates nature’s favorite game of fighting one vice 
with another; but in noble natures the passion be- 
comes consecrated by the heart and imagination, 
acknowledges an ideal aim, and, under the inspi- 
ration of the sentiment of honor, inflames the whole 
man with a love of the dazzling idea of glory. It 
is this heroic element in war which palliates its 
enormities, humanizes its horrors, and proves the 
combatants to be men, and not tigers and wolves. 
Its grand illusions—fopperies to the philosopher 
and vices to the moralist—are realities to the hero. 
Glory feeds his heart’s hunger for immortality, 
gives him a beautiful disdain of fear, puts ecstasy 
into his courage, and claps wings to his aspira- 
tions, and makes the grim battle-field, with its 
crash of opposing hosts and the deafening din of 
its engines of death, as sweet to him 
“ As ditties highly penn'd, 
Sung by a fair queen in a summer bower, 
With ravishing division to her lute.” 

This splendid fanaticism, while it has infected 
such fine and pure spirits as Bayard and Sir Philip 
Sidney, and thus allied itself with exalted virtues, 
has not altogether denied its hallowing light to 
men stained with Satanic vices. In Hannibal, 
in Cesar, in Wallenstein, in Napoleon, in all com- 
manders of gigantic abilities as well as heroic sen- 
timents, and whose designs stretch over an extend- 
ed field of operations, the idea of glory dilates to 
the vastness of their desires, and is pursued with 
a ruthlessness of intellect which, unchecked by 
moral principle, is indifferent to all considerations 
of truth and humanity which block the way to 
success, The ravenous hunger for universal do- 
|minion which characterizes such colossal spirits, 
though criminal, is still essentially ideal, and takes 
hold of what is immortal in evil. Such men are 
the unhallowed poets and artists of action, fiercely 
impatient to shape the world into the form of their 
imperious conceptions—like the usurping god of 
the old Greek mythology, who devoured all exist- 
ing natures, and swallowed all the pre-existing 
| elements of things, and then produced the world 
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anew, after the pattern of his own tyrannous ideas. | 
But their crimes partake of the greatness of their 
characters, and can not be imitated by malefactors | 
of a lower grade. 

The courage of the devotee of glory has in it an | 
element of rapture which resembles the fine fren- | 
zy of the poet. The hero, indeed, has such prodig- | 
ious energy and fullness of soul, possesses so quick, | 
keen, and burning a sense of life, that when great | 
perils call for almost superhuman efforts, he exhib- | 
its flashes of valor which transcend all bodily lim- | 
itations; for he feels, in the fury and delirium of | 
imaginative ecstasy, as if his body were all en-| 
souled, and, though riddled with bullets, would | 
not consent to death. It was this sense which | 
made Cesar rush singly on the Spanish ranks, and 
carried Napoleon across the Bridge of Lodi. ‘I 
saw him,” says Demosthenes, in speaking of Phil- 
ip of Macedon, “ though covered with wounds, his 
eye struck out, his collar-bone broke, maimed, both 
in his hands and feet, still resolutely rush into the 
midst of dangers, and ready to deliver up to for- 
tune any part of his body she might desire, pro- 
vided he might live honorably and gloriously with 
the rest.” It was this sense also that forced out 
of the cold heart of Robespierre the only heroic ut- | 
terance of his life. In his last struggle in the Con- 
vention, surrounded by enemies eager for his blood, | 
and his endeavors to speak in his defense drowned | 
by the clamors of the assembly, desperation infused | 
eloquence even into him, and he cried out, in a| 
voice heard above every thing else, ‘‘ President | 
of Assassins! hear me !” 

The hero, also, when his inspiration is a thought, 
has a kind of faith that the blind messengers of 
death hurtling round him, will respect him who rep- 
resents in his person the majesty of anidea. ‘The 
ball that is to hit me,” said Napoleon, ‘has not 
yet been cast ;” and this confidence of great gener- 
als in a tacit understanding between them and the 
bullets was quaintly expressed by the brave Des- 
saix in the presentiment of death which came over 
him on the morning of the battle of Marengo. 
‘*Tt is a long time,” he said to one of his aids-de- 
camp, ‘since I have fought in Europe. The bul- 
lets won’t know me again. Something will hap- 

.” 

The audacity and energy of the hero likewise 
stimulate his intelligence, brightening and con- 
densing rather than confusing his mind. The 
alertness, sagacity, and coolness of his thinking 
are never more apparent than in the frenzy of con- 
flict. At the terrible naval battle of the Baltic, 
Nelson, after the engagement had lasted four hours, 
found that an armistice was necessary to save his 
fleet from destruction, and in the heat and din of 
the cannonade, wrote to the Crown Prince of Den- 
mark proposing one. Nota minute was to be lost, 
and an officer hastily handed him a wafer to seal it. 
But Nelson called for a candle, and deliberately 
sealed it in wax. ‘* This is notime,” he said, * to 
appear hurried and informal.” Gonsalvo, the great 
captain, in one of his Italian battles, had his powder 
magazine blown up by the enemy’s first discharge. 
His soldiers, smitten by sudden panic, paused and 
turned, but he instantly rallied them with the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ My brave boys, the victory is ours! 
Heaven tells us by this signal that we shall have 
no further need of our artillery.” Napoleon was 
famous for combining daring with shrewdness, 
and was politic even in his fits of rage. In despe- 





| 





rate circumstances he put on an air of reckless con- 


fidence, which cowed the spirits of his adversaries, 
and almost made them disbelieve the evidence of 
their senses. Thus he induced the Austrian em- 
bassador to commit the folly of signing the treaty 
of Campo Formio, by a furious threat df instant 
war, which, if declared at that time, would certain- 
ly have resulted to Austria’s advantage. Seizing 
a precious vase of porcelain, a gift to the embassa- 
dor from the Empress Catharine, he exclaimed pas- 
sionately, ‘‘ The die is then cast ; the truce is bro- 
ken; war declared. But mark my words! before 
the end of autumn I will break in pieces your mon- 
archy as I now destroy this porcelain ;” and, dash- 
ing it into fragments, he bowed and retired. The 
treaty was signed the next day. 

But, perhaps, the grandest example in modern 
history of that audacity which combines all the 
physical, civic and mental elements of courage, is 
found in Napoleon’s return from Elba, and triumph- 
ant progress to Paris. The world then beheld the 
whole organization of a monarchy melt away like 
a piece of frost-work in the sun, before a per- 
son and aname. Every incident in that march is 
an epical stroke. He throws himself unhesita- 
tingly on the Napoleon in every man and mass of 
men he meets, and Napoleonism instinctively rec- 
ognizes and obeys its master. On approaching 
the regiment at Grenoble, the officers in command 
gave the.order to fire. Advancing, confidently, 
within ten steps of the leveled muskets, and baring 
his breast, he uttered the well-known words, ** Sol- 
diers of the Fifth Regiment, if there is one among 
you who would kill his Emperor, let him do it! here 
Tam!” The whole march was worthy such a com- 
mencement, profound as intelligence, irresistible as 
destiny. 

But the test of ascension in heroism is not found 
in faculty, but in the sentiment which directs the 
faculty ; the love of glory, therefore, must yield the 
palm in disinterestedness of sentiment to the love 
of country, and the hero as a patriot, take prece- 
dence of the hero as a soldier. 

The great conservative instinct of patriotism is 
in all vigorous communities, and under its impulse 
whole nations sometimes become heroic. Even 
its prejudices are elements of spiritual strength, 
and most of the philosophic chatterers who pretend 
to be above them, are, in reality, below them. 
Thus the old Hollander, who piously attempted 
to prove that Dutch was the language spoken by 
Adam in Paradise, or the poor Ethiopian, who be- 
lieves that God made His sands and deserts in per- 
son, and contemptuously left the rest of the world 
to be manufactured by His angels, each is in a more 
hopeful condition of manhood than the cosmopol- 
itan coxcomb, who, from the elevation of a mus- 
tache and the comprehensiveness of an imperial, 
lisps elegant disdain of all narrow national peculi- 
arities. The great drawback on half the liberality 
of the world, is its too frequent connection with in- 
difference or feebleness. When we apply to men 
the tests of character, we often find that the amia- 
ble gentleman, who is so blandly superior to the 
prejudices of sect and country, and who clasps the 
whole world in the mild embrace of his common- 
places, becomes a furious bigot when the subject- 
matter rises to the importance of one-and-sixpence, 
and the practical question is whether he or you 
shall pay it. The revenge of the little in soul and 
the weak in will is to apply to the strong in char- 
acter the tests of criticism ; and then your unmis- 
takable do-nothing can prattle prettily in the pa- 
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tois of the giants, and with a few abstract maxims, | 
that any boy can grasp, will smirkingly exhibit to 
you the limitations in thought of such poor creat- 
ures as Miltiades, Lecnidas, Fabius, Scipio, of Wal- 
lace, Bruce, Tell, Hofer, of Joan of Arc, Henry IV., 
Turgot, Lafayette, of De Witt and William of Or- 
ange, of Grattan, Curran, and Emmett, of Pym, 
Hampden, Russell, Sidney, Marvell, of Washing- 
ton, Adams, Henry, Hamilton, and all the rest of 
the heroes of patriotism. The idea these men rep- 
resent may, doubtless, be easily translated into a 
truism, and this truism be easily overtepped by 
some truism more general; but their faith, forti- 
tude, self-devotion, their impassioned, all-absorb- 
ing love of country, are, unhappily, in the nature 
of paradoxes. 


standard, is a positive lore of country, and it will 


do all and sacrifice all which it is in the nature of | 
It is he-| 


love to do and to sacrifice for its object. 
roic only when it is lifted to the elevation of the 
ideal—when it is so hallowed by the affections 
and glorified by the imagination that the whole 


being of the man is thrilled and moved by its in- | 
spiration, and drudgery becomes beautiful, and | 


suffering noble, and death sweet, in the country’s 
service. No mere intelligent regard for a nation’s 
material interests, or pride in its extended domin- 
ion, is sufficient to constitute a patriot hego. It is 


the sentiment and the idea of the country, “‘ felt in | 


his blood and felt along his heart;” it is this 
which withdraws him from self, and identifies him 


sonality—which makes national thoughts and na- 
tional passions beat and burn in his own heart and 


brain, until he feels at last every wrong done to his | reason and moral power, and so uncompromising 


country as a personal wrong, and every wrong | 


committed by his country as a sin for which he is 
personally responsible. Such men are nations in- 


with what is latent in all classes, command all the 
signs of that subtle freemasonry which brings men 


into instant communion with the people, and are | 
ever impatient and dangerous forces in a nation | 


until they reach their rightful, predestined position 
at its head. ‘‘ As in nature,” says Bacon,‘ things 
move more violently to their place and calmly in 


their place, so virtue in ambition is violent, in au- | word, he mockingly corrected himself, and with 


thority settled and calm.” As long as Chatham is 
out of office, England must be torn with faction in 
his furious endeavors to upset the pretenders to 
statesmanship who occupy the official stations; | 
but the moment he is minister the nation comes 
to self-consciousness in him, and acts with the 
promptitude, energy, and unity of a great power. | 
Though his body was shattered and worn with ill- 
ness, his spirit—the true spirit of the nation—was | 
felt at once in every department of the public serv- | 
ice ; timidity, hesitation, intrigue, mediocrity, dis- | 
appeared before his audacious intelligence; and | 
India, America, the continent of Europe, soon felt | 
the full force of the latent energies of the national | 
soul, The word impossible was hateful to oats 
ham, as it is to all vigorous natures who recognize 
the latent, the reserved power, in men and na- 
tions. ‘‘ Never let me hear that foolish word | 
again,” said Mirabeau. ‘‘ Impossible!—it is not 
good French,” said Napoleon. My Lord Anson, | 
at the Admiralty, sends word to Chatham, then | 
confined to his chamber by one of his most violent | 
attacks of the gout, that it is impossible for him to | 


| me of impossibilities ?” 


7 
fit out a naval expedition within the period to 
which he is limited. ‘‘ Impossible!” cried Chat- 
ham, glaring at the messenger. ‘Who talks to 
Then starting to his feet, 
and forcing out great drops of agony on his brow 
with the excruciating torment of the effort, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Tell Lord Anson that he serves under a 
minister who treads on impossibilities!" Horace 
Walpole calls all this ranting. ‘‘ Lord Chatham's 
rants,” he says, ‘‘ are amazing.” But a statesman 
who indulged .in such fine rants as Quebee and 
Minden—who ranted France out of Germany, 
America, and India—and ranted England into a 
power of the first class, is a ranter infinitely to 


| be preferred to those cool and tasteful politicians 
| who ruin the countries they govern with so much 
Patriotism, indeed, when it rises to the heroic | 


decorous Cuncery and grave and dignified feeble- 
ness. 

Patriotism, to the patriot hero, does not consist 
in aiding the government of his country in every 
base or stupid act it may perform, but rather in 
paralyzing its power when it violates vested 
rights, affronts instituted justice, and assumes un- 
delegated authority. Accordingly, Chatham, the 
type of the patriot, but whose patriotism compre- 
hended the whole British empire, put forth the full 
force and frenzy of his genius and passions against 
the administrations who taxed America; gloried, 
as an English patriot, in the armed resistance of 
the colonies ; gave them the material aid and com- 
fort of his splendid fame and overwhelming elo- 


| quence; became, in the opinion of all little-mind- 
with the nation—which enlarges his personality to | 
the grandeur and greatness of the national per- | 


ed patriots, among whom was King George the 
Third himself, a trumpet of sedition, an enemy to 
his country ; and with the grand audacity of his 
character, organized an opposition so strong in 


in its attitude, that it at least enfeebled the efforts 
of the Governments it could not overturn, and 


| made Lord North more than once humorously exe- 
dividualized. They establish magnetic relations | 


crate the memory of Columbus for discovering a 


| continent which gave him and his ministry so 


much trouble. Fox and Burke, as well as Chat- 
ham, viewed the Americans as English subjects 
struggling for English legal privileges—would not 
admit, even after the colonists revolted, that they 
were rebels; and Lord North was near the truth, 
when, interrupted by Fox for using the offensive 


an arch look at the Whig benches, called the 
American army and generals, not rebels, but ‘‘ gen- 
tlemen of the Opposition over the water.”’ In aft- 
er years, when Fox and Burke had quarreled, Fox, 
referring, in the House of Commons, to old mem- 
ories of their political friendship, alluded to the 
time when they had mutually wept over the fall 


| of Montgomery, and mutually rejoiced over a vic- 


tory by Washington ; and one of the noblest pas- 
sages in literature is the memorable sentence with 
which Burke concludes his address to the electors 
of Bristol, in defense of his conduct in regard to 
the American war and the government of Ireland. 
It just indicates that delicate line which separates, 
in great and generous natures, the highest love of 
country from the still higher love of mankind. 
“The charges against me,” he says, “are all of 
one kind—that 1 have carried the principles of 
general justice and benevolence too far—farther 
than a cautious policy would warrant—farther 
than the opinions of many could go along with 
me. In every accident which may happen to me 
through life—in pain, in sorrow, in depression, in 
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distress—I will call to mind this accusation, and | 
be comforted.” 

It is a great advance, morally and mentally, | 
when a man’s heart and brain reach out beyond | 
the sphere of his personal interests to comprehend | 
his nation ; but there are men whose ascending and 
widening natures refuse to be limited even by the 
sentiment and idea of country, whose raised con- 
ceptions grasp the beauty of beneficence, the 
grandeur of truth, the majesty of right, and who, 
in the service of these commanding ideas, are | 
ready to suffer all, in the spirit of that patience 
which St. Pierre finely calls the ‘‘ courage of vir- | 
tue,” and to dare all, in the spirit of that self-de- | 
votion which is certainly the virtue of courage. 
This class includes all reformers in society, in gov- | 
ernment, in philosophy, in religion, whose posi- 
tion calls for heroic acts, resolutions, sacrifices— 
for manhood as well as for mental power. Thus | 
Milton, whose whole nature was cast in a heroic | 
mould, who felt himself not merely the country- 
man of Shakspeare and Cromwell, but of Homer | 
and Sophocles, of Dante and Tasso, of Luther and 
Melancthon —of all men who acknowledge the | 
sway of the beautiful, the noble, and the right—he 
could not, of course, write any thing which was 
not dictated by a heroic spirit ; all his sentences, 
therefore, have the animating and penetrating, as 
well as illuminating power of heroic acts, and al- 
ways imply a character strong enough to make 
good his words. Still, in some respects, we may 
doubt whether the mere writing his “‘ Defense of 
the People of England” rises to the dignity of he- 
roism ; but when his physician told him that if he 
did write it he would lose his eyesight, his calm 
persistence in his work was sublimely heroic. 
Freedom demanded of the student his most pre- 
cious sense, and he resolutely plucked out his eyes, 
and laid them on her altar, content to abide in 
outward night, provided with the inner eye of the 
soul he could see the stern countenance of inexo- 
rable Duty melt into that approving smile, which 
rewards self-sacrifice with a bliss deeper than all 
joys of sense or raptures of imagination. 

There are occasions, also, where mere intellect- 
ual hardihood may be in the highest degree heroic. 
That peculiar moral fear which is involved in in- 
tellectual timidity is often harder to overcome than 
the physical fear of the stake andthe rack. There 
are men who will dare death for glory or for coun- | 
try, who could not dare scorn or contumely for the 
truth ; and people generally would rather die than 
think. Nothing but that enrapturing sentiment 
and vivid vision implied in the love of truth—no- 
thing but that transporting thrill which impara- 
dises the soul in the perception of a new thought, 
can lift a wise and good man above the wholesome | 
prejudices of prudence, custom, country, and com- | 
mon belief, and make him let loose the immortal | 
idea his mind imprisons, and send it forth to war | 
against false systems and tenacious errors, with 
the firm faith that it will result in eventual good, | 
though at first it seems to trail along with it the | 
pernicious consequences of a lie. Such a man feels | 
the awful responsibility laid upon that soul into | 








| 
| 
| 


whose consciousness descends one of those revolu- | 
tionizing truths, 
“Hard to shape in act; 
For all the past of time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder-peals, 
Wherever thought has wedded fact." 


Thus heroic resolution, as well as wide-reaching 


thought, is often indispensable to the philosophic 
thinker; but when to the deep love of truth is 
added the deeper love of right, and the thinker 
stands boldly forth as a practical reformer, the ob- 
stacles, internal and external, to brave and de- 
termined effort, are multiplied both to his con- 
science and his will. A prophet of the future, 
with his eager eyes fixed on hope— 
‘The burning eagle, 
Above the unrisen morrow"— 

he has to labor in the present on men whose in- 
spiration is memory. The creative and beneficent 
character of his aggressive thought is at first con- 
cealed by its destructive aspect. His light seems 
lightning, which irradiates not to bless but to 
smite. As regards his own life and comfort, he 
may be ready, in every exigency, to say, with the 
hero of Italy, ‘‘I had rather take one step forward 
and die, than one step backward and live;” but 
he often has also to resist the tormenting thought 
that he is sacrificing himself only to injure others, 
and is preparing to go triumphantly through the 


| earthly hell of the martyr’s stake, only to pass into 


that hotter hell which is paved with good inten- 
tions. An universal yell denounces him as the 
apostle of anarchy, falsehood, and irreligion; and 
nothing but the faith which discerns and takes 
hold of the immortal substance of truth, can en- 
able him, not only to withstand this shock of ad- 
verse opinion, but to deal his prodigious blows with 
the condensed energy of unhesitating, unweakened 
will. This is true strength and fortitude of soul, 
reposing grandly on unseen realities above it, and 
obstinately resisting the evidence of the shifting 
facts which appear to cast doubt on the permanent 
law. It is probable that Wickliffe, Huss, Luther, 
all heroic men who have brought down fire from 
heaven, the light and the heat of truth, had, in 
moments of despondency, a sly and sneering devil 
at their elbow, mocking them with the taunt by 
which the scoffing messenger of Jove adds keener 
agony to the sufferings of the chained Prometheus : 
** Those who do endure 
Deep wrongs for man, and scorn, and chains, but heap 
Thousand-fold torment on themselves and him," 

In these remarks, so far, we have laid stress on 
the principle that the inspiration of the hero is the 
positive quality of love, not the negative quality 
of hatred. For example, Carlyle, always writing 
of heroism, is rarely heroic, because he hates false- 
hood rather than loves truth, and is a disorganizer 
of wrong rather than an organizer of right. His 
writings tend to split the mind into a kind of splen- 
did disorder, and we purehase some shining frag- 
ments of thought at the expense of weakened will. 


| Being negative, he can not communicate life and 


inspiration to others ; for negation ends in despair, 
and love alone can communicate the life of hope. 
His negative thought, therefore, can never become 
a positive thing; it can pout, sneer, gibe, growl, 
hate, declaim, destroy ; but it can not cheer, it can 
not create. Now men may be soldiers, patriots, 
and reformers, from the inspiration of hatred; but 
they can not be heroic, It is love, and love alone, 
whose sweet might liberates men from the thral- 
dom of personal considerations, and lifts them into 
the exhilarating region of unselfish activity. It is 
not the fear of shame, but love of glory, which 
makes the purely heroic soldier. It is not hatred 
of other nations, but love of his own, which makes 
the heroic patriot. It is not hatred of falsehood 
and wrong, but love of truth and right, which 
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makes the heroic thinker and reformer. And it is 
not the fear of hell and hatred of the devil, but the 
love of heaven, which makes the heroic saint. All 
the hatred, all the fear, are incidental and acci- 
dental, not central and positive. We should hard- 
ly style old King Clovis a saint on the strength of 
the passion he flew into when the account of the 
Crucifixion was read to him, and of his fierce ex- 
clamation, ‘‘I would I had been there with my 
valiant Franks! I would have redressed his 
wrongs!” 

The heroism of the saint exceeds all other hero- 
ism in depth, intensity, comprehensiveness, eleva- 
tion, and wisdom. The hero soldier, the hero pa- 
triot, the hero reformer, each is great by detaching 
one idea from the sum of things, and throwing his 
whole energies into its realization; but the hero 
saint views all things in relation to their centre 
and source. He brings in the idea of God, and 
at once the highest earthly objects swiftly recede 
to their proper distance, and dwindle to their real 
dimensions. But this heroism, though it exhibits 
human nature reposing on an all-inclusive idea, 
the mightiest that the heart can conceive or the 
mind dimly grope for on the vanishing edges of 
intelligence, is still net a heroism eagerly covet- 
ed or warmly approved. It is recorded of Saint 
Theresa, that after she had become old and poor 
in the service of the Lord, and had only two sous 
left of all her possessions, she sat down to meditate. 
“Theresa and two sous,” she said, ‘‘are nothing; 
but Theresa, two sous, and God are all things ;” 
on which Pierre Leroux makes the bitter comment : 
“To the young bucks of Paris, Theresa, young and 
handsome, and worth but two sous, would be lit- 
tle ; and Theresa, two sous, and God, would be still 
less!” 

The mental phenomena implied in the acts, or 
recorded in the writings, of the heroes of religion 
are of so grand and transcendent a character that 
one can hardly have patience with Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman—the worthy gentleman who writes his- 
tory and explains the problem of metaphysics— 
when, with his knowing look, he disposes of the 
whole matter by some trash about fanaticism and 
disordered imagination. Now glory, country, hu- 
manity, are realities only to those who love them ; 
and the all-comprehending reality whom the saint 
seeks and adores, is but a faint star, 


** Pinnacled dim in the intense inane," 


to the wisest of the worldlings. By what right 
does he sit in critical judgment on the saints and 
martyrs, when his point of view is earth and their 
point of view is heaven? Religious heroism, in- 
deed, in its gradual growth from religious senti- 
ment, is a feeling before it is an idea; but what 
the heart wishes the mind soon discerns; and the 
marvelous experiences which visit the conscious- 
ness of the saint are logical results of the gravita- 
tion of his nature to its source, and are as valid as 
the facts of science. Once roused, this divinizing 
sentiment kindles the whole solid mass of his being 
with its penetrating and puvifying fire; carries his 
theughts, affections, passions, to higher levels of 
character; converts faith into sight, so that at 
last the mysteries of the supernatural world are 
partially unrolled to his eager gaze; he catches 
glimpses of glories almost too bright for the aching 
sense to bear; discerns right, truth, beneficence, 
justice, as radiations from one awful loveliness; 
and sees 








* Around His throne the sanctities of heaven 
Stand thick as stars; and from His sight receive 
Beatitude past utterance.” 


Filled and stirred with these wondrous visions, 


*“ Which o’erinform his tenement of clay,” 


he becomes a soldier of the chivalry of spirit; a 
patriot of the heavenly kingdom—the true “ pil- 
grim of eternity,” burdened beneath the weight 
of his rapture until it finds expression in those 
electric deeds whose shock is felt all over the earth, 
amazing Time itself with a thrill from Eternity. 
The still, deep ecstasy which imparadises his spirit 
can but imperfectly ally itself with human lan- 
guage, though it occasionally escapes along his 
written page in fitful gleams of celestial lightning, 
touching such words as ‘‘ joy,” and ‘ sweetness,” 
and ‘‘rest” with an unearthly significance—a pre- 
ternatural intensity of meaning; but the full power 
of this awful beauty of holiness is only seen and 
felt in the virtues it creates; in the felicity with 
which it transmutes calamities into occasions for 
new graces of character; in the sureness of its 
glance into the occult secrets of life; in the solid 
patience which exhausts all the ingenuity of per- 
secution; in the intrepid meekness which is victo- 
rious over the despotic might of unhallowed force ; 
in the serene audacity which dares all the princi- 
palities of earth and defies all the powers of hell; 
in the triumphant Faith which hears the choral 
chant amidst the torments of the rack, and sees 
the cherubic faces through the glare of the fires 
of martyrdom! 

But perhaps there is nothing more exquisitely 
simple and touching in the experience of the hero 
of religion, nothing which more startles us by its 
confident faith, than the feeling which animates 
his colloquies and meditations when the spiritual 
home-sickness, the pang of what Coleridge calls 
the sentiment of ‘‘ other worldliness,” presses on 
his soul, and he confesses to the weakness of de- 
siring to depart. Thus figure to yourselves Lu- 
ther, as he is revealed to us in his old age, sitting 
by the rude table in his humble house, and with a 
few dear veterans of the Reformation, gossiping 
over mugs of ale on the affairs of the celestial 
kingdom, while the thunders of papal and impe- 
rial wrath are heard muttering ominously in the 
distance. Luther tells them that he begins to feel 
the longing to leave their camp on earth, and to go 
home. He is not without hope that the Lord, in 
view of his protracted struggles and declining en- 
ergies, will soon recall him. He is resigned, not 
to die but to live, if such be the order from head- 
quarters; but if it be not presumptuous in him to 
proffer a petition, he would wish it to be consider- 
ed that he had sojourned here long enough, and 
could have permission to depart, it mattering little 
to him whether the medium of transfer from one 
world to another be the bed of sickness or the mar- 
tyr’s stake. At any rate, however, age is doing 
its sure work even on his stalwart frame; and he 
closes with the consoling sentiment so finely em- 
bodied by the Christian poet: 

** Within this body pent, 
Absent from Thee I roam ; 
But nightly pitch my moving ten 
A day's march nearer home.” 

We have thus attempted to picture, with a few 
rude scrawls of the pencil, the heroic spirit, as its 
creative glow successively animates the soldier, 
the patriot, the reformer, and the saint, painfully 
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conscious all the while that we have not sounded 
its depth of sentiment, nor measured its height 
of character, nor told its fullness of joy. 
have seen that this spirit is a spirit of cheer, 
and leve, and beauty, and power, giving the hu- 
man soul its finest and amplest expression ; and 


that while its glorious inspiration illuminates his- | 


tory with the splendors of romance, it is the pro- 
lific source, in humble life, of heroic deeds which no 
history records, no poetry celebrates, and of which 
renown is mute. This spirit is every where, and 
it is needed every where. It is needed to resist 
low views of business, low views of politics, low 
views of patriotism, low views of life. It is need- 
ed in every situation where passion tempts, and 
sloth enfeebles, and fear degrades, and power 
threatens, and interest deludes. And it is not 
without its band of witnesses to sound their ever- 
lasting protest against meanness, cowardice, base- 
ness, and fraud, and to shield in their sustaining 
arms, and invigorate by their immortal presence, 
the sorely-tempted novices of heroic honor and 
virtue. They rise before the soul’s eye, a glorious 
company of immortals, from the battle-tields of 
unselfish fame; they « me from the halls where 
patriotism thundered its ardent resolves, and the 
scaffolds which its self-devotion transfigured into 
sacrificial altars ; they rise from the hissing crowd 
of scorners and bigots through which the lone Re- 


former urged his victorious way; and they come | 


from that promised heaven on earth beaming from 
the halo which encircles the head and beatifies 
the countenance of the saint, smiling celestial dis- 
dain of torture and death. From all these they 
come—they press upon the consciousness—not as 
dead memories of the past, but as living forces of 


the present, to stream into our spirits the resistless 
energies which gladden theirs— 
“ Filling the soul with sentiments august; 
The beautiful, the brave, the holy, and the just." 


Editor's Easy Chair. 

HE comet did not come: on the eontrary, it was 

doubtful until late in June whether even the 
summer was coming. That devoted and hapless 
county in Kentucky which was to shrivel under 
the dreadful swish of the comet’s tail, still stands 
green and growing under the sun; and except the 
ravages of the tornado, and the decease of the wo- 
man who awoke in the night, and seeing a light 
instantly deemed it to be the comet, and ‘‘came 
down” like the grizzly bear—excepting these events 
the fearful forebodings have had no justification, 


and Professor Peirce was right in declining to be- | 


lieve in the probability of the world’s rapid con- 
sumption. 

Perhaps, as Ottilia declared, the long rains of 
the early summer were an antidote to the fervor 
of the heavenly enemy; or perhaps comets, like 
dreams, go by contraries ; and when the world is 
destroyed by a meteor, it will be drowned out. 
However that may be, it will require some more 
imperial terror to frighten Gunnybags. He dis- 
believes in comets, in inspired tables, and in what 
he calls the black art generally. 

“* Mere superstitions, Sir, idle vapors. How can 
a table move without something to move it, Sir? 
It’s all stuff, Sir—all knuckles, and knee-pans, and 
elbow-joints! Don’t talk to me! Do you think 
a man lives to my years to be taken in by conjur- 
ing? Go and see the famous wizard, Sir; he does 


We | 


| things a thousand times more wonderful. People 
crack their toe-joints under a table in the dark, and 
tell you your great-grandfather has called. You 
tell over the alphabet, and the toes crack at cer- 
tain letters, and so you spell out ‘M-i-n-d y-o-u-r 
o-w-n b-u-s-i-n-e-s-s!’ That’s Spiritualism, Sir— 
and proves the future life, does it? No, no, Sir! 
Your humble servant, I decline all interest in a 
future life which seems to be the sediment of this; 
whose wisdom is the stale dregs of this world’s 
; commonplace. Bless my soul, Sir! how I am 
talking! But I think your tables will tell you 
| something worth knowing on the very day the 
comet burns up the earth, and not before. Stuiff, 
stuff! The cramp in an old woman’s back may 
foretell a storm, but the cracking of her toe-joints 
doesn’t prove the immortality of the soul. If it 
does, Sir, the world’s a joke. Good-morning, Sir!’’ 
Now, as a moderate Easy Chair, with two well- 
stuffed sides, we shudder to think what Judge Ed- 
monds and the Spiritual Telegraph will have to say 
of Solomon Gunnybags. We remark in our dio- 
cese that whoever believes very strongly in one 
| thing pities every body else, however strongly 
they may believe in something else. Gunnybags 
rails at the inspired tables; the inspired tables 
turn upon Gunnybags. People who care very 
much for neither side smile so long as the tables 
continue to hold up their dinners; but they, too, 
have their private little faiths and fancies, which 
| are quite as good as any body’s. 
| There will always be a comet coming to many 
| worthy people. There will always be devout be- 
| lievers ready to stand upon the house-top, clad in 
| a sheet, to ascend to glory with Mr. Miller. You 
| laugh at the sheet, and at the coming down stairs 
when the chance of the world’s blowing up has 
| blown by ; but you must respect the faith and the 
| feeling. The same spirit which carries the Miller- 
| ites to the roof of the house carried the Crusaders 
| tothe Sepalchre. In the one case, the result was 
| magnificent; in the other, it was mean; but in 
| both it was a homage to the supernatural element 
| in man. 
The coterie about our Chair laughs loud and 
long at the tipping tables and the destroying com- 
| et; but whether spirits tip the tables or not, and 
whether a comet shall ever consume the world or 
not, are questions of minor importance compared 
| with that whether the fact that the human mind, 
somewhere and somehow, accepts the most gro- 
tesque things as the greatest, does not imply that 
there is a truth—an invisible and spiritual truth— 
as vast as the faith which grasps after it in a hun- 
dred crude and curious ways. 
| Once we asked Gunnybags if this were not so. 
| But the worthy Solomon dropped asleep in the 
| midst of the question ; and rousing suddenly as the 
| sound of our voice ceased, he answered, in a very 
| rapid and confused, as well as dozy and drunken 
manner, “ Oh yis! suttenly, shuth’nly!” 
What are comets and tables going to do with 
such a man as that? 


| My pear Easy Cuarr,—I have read with de- 
light your observations on ‘Choate upon Flirta- 
| tion.’ Some day may a kind fortune throw the 
illustrious and eloquent advocate at my feet. 
‘*But my present object is rather to inquire 
where I can find the most luminous treatise upon 
the subject, and what the proper laws and limits 
| of flirtation are. 
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‘‘T have particular reasons, for the facts are 
these : 

‘+ At present I am in Newport, bathing, dancing, 
driving, and dressing. When I arrived I took a 
general survey of the field, and was grieved to find 
no worthy game. I saw only a range of youths, 
who had, apparently, the same tailor, shoemaker, 
and hatter; who wore very large coats and very 
small boots; and drove very fast horses in very 
light wagons; and waltzed beautifully, looking 
very serious in the face, I tried one or two of 
them at the first hop; but, after they had per- 
formed their solemn dance, they were dumb, or 
they talked, which was much worse, as they had 
nothing to talk about. But I, who came to flirt, 
and not to waste my time in gossip, was sadly at 
a loss for several days. 

* At length Eugene Anser arrived. The hotel 
was in atumult. The girls fled fluttering to their 
rooms to dress for dinner, each one resolved to con- 
quer him at first sight. I heard Emily saying to 
Jane, ‘Did you ever see such eyes?’ I heard 
Amelia whispering to Maria, ‘Did you ever see 
such a foot?’ I heard them all murmuring to each 
other, ‘ What a fascinating man Mr. Anser is!’ 

“You know his reputation, of course ; you know 
how distinguished a flirt he is; you know that no 
girl thinks of resisting him, and that the men are 
jealous, as they always are of female favorites. 

‘* Well, he was presented tome. I supposed my 
game had now arrived, and that we were to pro- 
ceed at once to a desperate flirtation. So did he. 
So did the hotel. So did Newport. 

“T began. I rallied him upon his conquests, 
in order to pique him to conquer me. He smiled 
languidly, and turned his dark eyes upon me. It 
opened well. I praised other men who were really 
handsome, graceful, gentlemanly. He smiled a 
little scornfully, and raised his forehead. That 
was all promising. I alluded to my general ennui 
and disgust of society ; laughed at the men and 
the girls about us, and took the pesition of superi- 
ority. He smiled languidly, and looked at me 
with his large dark eyes. Then I stopped, and 
sighed, and quoted poetry (men are generally such 
fools that they think if a woman quotes poetry she 
is romantic or clever). I grew silent altogether. 

‘*Then he began. He said that my eyes were 
the very color of love, and that he admired distingué 
women. He turned his face to me, and did not 
permit a single glance to wander toward any thing 
else. He played with my fan—said, with a con- 
scious smile, as if he were dropping some dear se- 
cret into my ear, the most absurd, commonplace 
flattery—and I could see that the room thought the 
flirtation was fairly established. 

‘‘ And the ass thought so himself. He really 
believed that being devoted with eyes and ears 
only to me, and telling me how he must always 
love such and such a woman—describing me—and 
looking at me with his dark eyes, was flirtation. 

‘* What I want to know is simply, whether this 
is flirtation? When a woman sees through this 
manner, and knows that a man is apparently de- 
voted to her only that other people may remark it, 
and tells her that sift is beautiful only that he may 
make her like him, and she knows why it is said, 
and the whole thing is a transparent joke—what I 
want to know is, whether this is flirtation ? 

‘*Eugene Anser is a handsome man without 
brains, without heart, and without conscience. I 





and no heart; but must not a man have brains be- 
fore he can flirt, or are the flirts all fools ? 

‘Will you please ask Mr. Choate about these 
things, and gratify your willing Nixa.” 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

SHA. we keep by our corner when all the world 
is moving? Shall we persist in frying our month- 
ly dish of nettlepots under the leads ef the Hotel 
du Louvre when we can pluck a monk’s-hood on 
the Alps, or a glacier rose for the edifying and de- 
light of the gentle ones who cluster about our 
Chair? Shall we grope through Figaro's, and all 
the programines upon the ‘dead walls,” when 
we can take breath and nourishment under waving 
poplars that tuft French waysides—the stiff, serried 
plumes that run every where in France out to the 
horizon, and keep up the illusion of army clank 
and marching grenadiers ? 

No, we will not; we will play truant to news; 
if you must keep pace with the Tuileries doings 
and the English marriages, why you shall find it all 
in the close type of the Weekly. For ourselves, we 
(this month at least) abjure it all; we will breathe 
free; we will follow our will; we will rollick on 
the grass; and if St. Cloud be crowded, we will 
‘cut stick” and away over the plains to Burgundy 
—to the land of wines—to the golden hillside—to 
the vats where luscious Volney will be foaming, and 
where the grapes which shall kindle the foam are 
even now setting and swelling in the vineyards. 

How better this than the scorching street-walks ! 
Yet we will net poetize overmuch ; we will be fact- 
searching and plodding, and tell you all, simply 
and truly, what we see. 

Do you not love to amble, after all, with this 
sort of traveler, who admits you to pack with him, 
to eat his last meal with him, to miss the train 
with him, to dine with him, to see eommon things. 
commonly ? 

Are not all the great things in the guide-books, 
the gift-books, and the poets? How then can your 
old Chair gossiper venture to touch them? Can 
we kindle them over? Are they not burned to a 
crisp in your thought already—only ashes left, 
which you spread upon your own fancies (as wood 
ashes to home patches of clover) to make them 
grow ? 

Well—we pack our portmanteau; ‘tis a small 
one—when you are old in travel you will always 
carry a small one—the more experience, the less 
the luggage ; if you need coat or linen, you shall 
find coat and linen (experto crede) in every capital 
of Europe; they wear such things in all civilized 
countries ; they sell them, too. We therefore put 
in our portmanteau only such things as we pos- 
itively need; and giving it into the hands of a 
JSacteur, we direct him to carry it to the office of 
the Diligences, a little way out of the Rue St. 
Honoré. We book our portmanteau there for the 
eastern town of Dole, lying in the way to Switzer- 
land, and within sight of the best vineyard slopes 
of Burgundy. 

We are relieved now of all care of luggage, and 
shall find it at the Hétel de France, whether we 
loiter for days or for weeks upon the road. 

Our next step shall be to go around to the Pas- 
sage Véro-Dodat, and buy us a goat-skin knapsack ; 
it is large enough for a change of linen, a guide- 
book, an extra pair of woolen socks, soap and 
brushes (razors we abandon), a pocket-telescope, a 


know that many a clever man has no conscience pocket-flask, a note-book (to press flowers within,” 
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if nothing more), perhaps a miniature Tennyson— 
for rainy days in the mountains—and an oil-skin 
cape. 
With this, a slouch, broad-brimmed hat, a serv- 
iceable tweed suit, and heavy walking shoes, we 
call a cab, drive down the Rue Rivoli and the Rue 
St. Antoine, cross the Place of the Bastile, and ar- 
rive presently at the station-house of the Lyons 
Railway. We pay a fare of twenty-five sous (we 
should have paid seventy-five in your extravagant 
city), and take ticket for Fontainebleau. 

Why should we, with our hob-nailed shoes and 
tweed overalls, take a first-class place? Ah, the 
tenderly-proud Americans! so vain of extrava- 
gance—so jealous of any thing like privilege—what 
muttons they make for the innkeepers! We have 
outlived this ; we take a second-class seat ; we pay 
less by a third ; we see more of the natives by half; 
we have plenty of air; we have cushioned seats 
(though they may be covered with striped bed- 
ticking) ; and the chances are even that we shall 
have beside us some member of the Institute of 
France, some eminent professional man, who dis- 
likes at once the seclusion and the price of the first- 
class carriage. 

Our fare, when we reckon it up with pencil as 
we scud away over the level country that skirts 
the capital, we find to be only a trifle, if any thing, 
more than the home rates. Two things, moreover, 
we are sure of here—we shall have the seat we have 
paid for, and we shall not be annoyed by any 
‘*loose expectoration” from our neighbors’ tobac- 
co. A ticket sold at the New Haven office (unless 
that administration has become latterly more hu- 
mane than it was) implies only a chance for a seat ; 
but a ticket sold in a French railway station im- 
plies invariably a seat. If a car be overcrowded 
thy one only (of which observation is made always 
‘before the start), there is a whistle from the in- 
‘spector, a messenger appears, an order is dispatch- 
red, and a new carriage is brought upon the track. 

Away we hurtle; the houses, the trees, the for- 
tifications, the plains, the great outstanding bar- 
racks, the white villages, drift into the dreamy 
distance, where the domes of Paris gleam in the 
haze like sparkling dandelions on a dewy meadow. 

When we stop at Fontainebleau, after a two 
*hours’ ride, we deliver our ticket within the station- 
house; and as we shoulder our knapsack, and 
march into the town (unless we prefer a seat upon 
the omnibus, for which we will pay tenpence), we 
‘hear the buzz of the train as it sweeps on toward 
Lyons. 

We stop at the inn of the Cadran Bleu; a fat 
landlady receives us; shows us to a little chamber, 
not so large, perhaps, as your attic rooms of the 
New York hotels, but only up a single flight of 
stairs; the floor is of red tiles, which have been 
waxed that morning only, and shine, and would 
seem slippery, except for our good hob-nailed shoes. 
There is a dainty bed, with coarse, cool, clean linen, 
and a water pitcher of most Liliputian make. 

“Has Monsieur breakfasted ?”” 

Of course we have breakfasted before ten o’clock; 
still we will have a bite, since the ride and the 
fresh air of the country has sharpened our appetite. 

We will have a steak aux pommes, and a half bot- 
tle of Beaune, and perhaps a bit of cheese and a 
plate of cherries. 

“* Trés bien?” says the landlady. And when we 
have washed the dust from our eyes, and gone be- 
low, into the Jong salle-i-manger, a tidy French 








girl (who would be a grisette if she went to Paris) 
is laying our cloth upon an end of the table, and 
we snuff the odor of the steak, mingled with that 
of the jessamines from the garden. And as we eat 
with sharpened taste (for the Beaune is an appetiz- 
ing wine), we rejoice in the pleasant escape we 
have made; we compare that quiet lunch, within 
sound of the roar of the great French forest, and 
only a stone’s-throw away from the magniticent 
home of Francis the First, with the lunches you 
may be taking in the crowd of Taylor’s or Thomp- 
son’s, glared upon by all that finery, and amidst 
the clamor of a hundred waiters, and—frankly— 
we pity you! In sheerest benevolence, the eld 
gentleman of the Chair wishes he might single out 
a pretty face and figure from the hubbub of your 
restaurants, and place them beside him here in the 
Cadran Bleu, and turn out a drop of the petillant, 
generous wine, to moisten the fair lips withal. 
How she would forget the hob-nails, and he—the 
hoops! how we would luxuriate in the cool, scent- 
ed air, and loiter away afterward in the coppices of 
the palace garden ! 

Heigho!—this may not be; and vet, wherever 
you lounge, when your eye falls here, your fancies 
shall come trooping to us, and bear us company. 

As we said, the great things of travel are all 
familiar ; we leave them utterly ; we pass through 
the Palace-vyard—away from the companies of 
strangers who are passing in and out of the royal 
apartments—and loiter on along the terrace, to the 
parapet that skirts the garden pond. We sit there, 
idly nicking our hob-nailed shoes against the wall, 
looking over to rich sweep of lawn and clumps of 
shrubbery that stretch away from the farther shore. 
We buy a cake from an old woman, and break it, 
and fling it to the fishes; these come crowding to 
the bait by hundreds—heavy, lumbering carp, who 
have lived in those waters these fifty years, perhaps 
a century, and may have risen to catch bread- 
crumbs from the hand of some pretty Dauphiness 
in the days gone. There are hoary veterans among 
them, wagging their tails gravely, and blotched 
over with gray spots, who, it is said, date back as 
far as the times of Francis the First. What a quict, 
serene life they must have passed! How much 
more royally than kings they have braved the 
storms and the weaknesses of age ! 

We buy another cake and break it, and fling it 
all around upon the water; and below, upon the 
terrace, other strangers are doing the same—lean- 
ing idly over the parapet—gazing and wondering 
at the ancient fishes. The air is delightfully cool ; 
the fragrance of a thousand flowering things is on 
it; the shadow of the farther trees falls heavy on 
the water. There are worse places to loiter in than 
the gardens of Fontainebleau. 

What, now, if we wander away into the forest, 
comparing, as we go, the nibbling, ancient fishes 
we have seen to that bait-seeking fry we have seen 
in other times and other watering-places —fat, 
dowdy dowagers ; brisk young misses, in shoals ; 
bright-waistcoated bucks—all disporting like the 
carp—coming by turns to the surface—making a 
little break and a few eddies—catching at floating 
crumbs—and retiring, when tte season is over, to 
hibernate under some overhanging roof-tree which 
they call Home. 

Oaks, beeches, tangled undergrowth, moss un- 
der-foot, gray boulders, long vistas of highway, 
stretching to a low horizon; artists sketching on 
camp-stools; Mr. Smith, and wife and daughter, 
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driving in a crazy phaeton (wife and daughter | with baked tiles, glossed over with grease, wax, 
wearing green frights, and reading Mr. Murray | and filth. 
all these we see, as we loiter on through the paths! The bough means that we may find bread, cheese, 
of the forest. We make three leagues of tramp by | and wine there, and, if not ov er-fastidious, a bed. 
sundown, and are ready for our dinner at the Ca-| The bread we take, ‘and a bottle of sour wine, and 
dran Bleu; Mr. Smith and wife and daughter are sit at the deal table, writing there very much of 
just finishing theirs, at the end of the long table. | what you are reading now, in our pocket note-book. 
Our beard misleads them; they mistake our na-| So we go on our summer jaunt: fatigue; rest in 
tionality, and remark somewhat freely upon French | villages; strange dishes of stewed pears ; Gruyere 
taste in matters of diet. They are apparently from cheese ; country fairs, where, at eventide, we see 
Huddersfield ; they do net once suspect that a man | the maidens dancing on the green sward ; high old 
with a beard, whom they meet at the Cadran Bleu, | towns with toppling towers; walks through vine- 
can speak or understand English. | yards; long levels; woody copses, over which we 
So, as we eat our filet, sauté aux chempignons, we | see extinguisher turrets of country chateaux. 
learn that the oaks in Windsor Park are much finer| But all this grows tiresome at length ; and when 
than those of Fontainebleau; that the French beer | we have reached the little shabby town of St. 
is watery stuff; and that the "Americans are not the | Florentin, on the third day, we venture to inquire 
only self-satisfied people in the world. | about some coach (for we are away from the neigh- 
Mr. Smith, wife and daughter, drop away at) borhood of railways) which shall take us on to 
length; we wander, with our cigar, under the Dole. 
shade of the palace walls; a dragoon passes from; But at St. Florentin no coach, not even so much 
time to time, with sabre clattering at his heels; | as a voiture & volanté, is to be found ; so we harness 
the clock in the great court, where Napoleon bade | on our knapsacks, and toil along under the poplars 
his army adieu before Elba, sounds ten as we turn | to a little village far off in the plain, where we are 
back to the inn; and from our window we see the | smuggled into what passes for the coup: of a broken- 
stars all aglow, and feel the breath of the forest. | down diligence. A man and little girl, who to- 
Coffee at six, with two fresh eggs. If you carry | gether occupy the third seat, regale themselves 
a knapsack, you must carry early habits with it. | with a fricandeau stuffed with garlic. The day is 
The hostess brings our little bill, smilingly ; we | cool, the windows down, the air close, and the per- 
promised to tell you of commonest details, so you | fume—(when you travel on the by-ways of France 
shall see the price of our entertainment: learn patience). 





EM ac iditte itd Hoe dees 3 2 francs. That night we reach a town where lived that 

WHR ciideiin adds doccsicendsdansed 2 francs. prince of boys’ story-books about animals—Buffon. 

IO 6 tend wis sievapk> tense 4 francs. A tower rises on the hills beside the town, covered 

MM chcenasathdadionssaheineote 5 francs. with ivy—gray, and venerable, and sober-looking ; 

Wax-light, ......eseeeeereeeereee 1 franc. and the postillion says it is Buffon’s tower, and 

Brea .. 22. cc cccccccccccccecs 2 francs. that the town is called Buffon. 

Bervies 2.2... csecccccccepeeccece 1 franc. We desire to get to Dole as soon as possible; so 
Being a total of fifteen francs; or, Anglice, three | the next morning—voila un cabriolet! to take us on 
dollars. to catch the diligence that passes through the old 

It is not over-dear, when we reckon the pleas- | town of Semur. 


ant Burgundy we have drank, and remember, too, This French cabriolet which we take at Buffon, 
that Fontainebleau is as near (in time) to Paris as | is very much like a Scotch horse-cart with a top 
Rockaway to New York. We shall find cheaper | upon it. It has a broad leather-cushioned seat in 
things as we get on, and—worse. the back, large enough for three persons. One is 

How the birds sing in the woods! And how the | already occupied by a pretty enough woman, of 
dew shines upon the nodding clover, which shows | some four or five and tw enty. The postillion is 
itself here and there by the wayside! We have | squatted on a bit of timber that forms the whipple- 
taken the precaution to buy ourselves a cane in| tree. We bid adieu to our accommodating land- 
Fontainebleau, and with this we travel on, the road | lady, take off our hat to the landlady’s daughter, 
running straight far as we can see. After two/| and so go jostling out of the old French town of 
hours’ march—better than two leagues—we sit | Buffon, which, ten to one, we ghall never see again 
down in the edge of the forest, for as yet we have | in our lives. 
not reached its border. We have passed a wood- What think you, pray, of a drive in a French 
man with his cart, a boy driving cattle, and a sol- | cabriolet, with a pretty woman of five-and-twenty? 
dier with his coat upon a stick over his shoulder. | We will tell you all—just as it happened. Our 
We shall scarce see any others, or of other sorts, | cigar chanced to be unfinished. ‘‘ Of course, smok- 
till we are out of the wood. ing was offensive to mademoiselle ?” 

A half hour there, under the oaks, and we are It proved otherwise: ‘‘ Oh no! her husband was 
ready for the tramp again. We are only putting | a great smoker.” 
ourselves in walking trim for the passes of Switz- “ Ah, ma for! can it be that madame, so young, 
erland, and so take this level country very leis- | is indeed married ?” 
urely, ‘It is indeed true”—and there is a glance both 

The little town of Forsard lies just upon the out- | of pleasure and of sadness in the woman's eye. 
skirts of the forest. We welcome it gladly; forby | We begin to speculate upon what that gleam of 
the time we have come here it is full noon, There | pleasure and of sadness may mean; and, finally, 
are straggling, white, low cottages of stone, cov- | curiosity gains on speculation. ‘ Perhaps madame 
ered with mortar, and shaded, perhaps, by a pear | is traveling from Paris, like ourselves?” 
or a plum-tree; then another like the first; and a ‘* Non pas; but she has been at Paris, Whata 
third; and a woman in sabots (which are heavy | charming city ! those delicious Boulevards and the 
beechen shoes); and at last a larger cottage, with | shops, and the Champs Elysées, and the theatres— 
a fern bough over the door, and a floor covered | oh, what a dear place Paris is!” 
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‘* And if madame is not coming from Paris, per- 
haps she is going to Paris ?”’ 

‘* Non plus ;” even now we are not right. ‘ She 
is coming from Chalons, she is going to Semur.” 

“ Madame lives then, perhaps, at Semur ?” 

“* Pardon, she is going for a visit.” 

“‘ And her husband is left alone then, the poor 
man!” 

“ Pardon” (and there is a manifest sigh), ‘he is 
not alone.” And mgdame rearranges the bit of 
lace on each side of her bonnet, and turns half 
around, so as to show more fairly a very pretty 
brunette face, and an exceeding roguish eye. 

We are curious to know if it is madame’s first 
visit to Semur? 

** Mon Dieu, non!’ and she sighs. 

‘* Madame then has friends at Semur ?” 

“* Ma foi! je ne saurrais vous dire.” She does not 
know! 

This is very odd, we thought. 
madame be going to visit ?” 

‘Her father—if he is still living.” 

‘* But how can she doubt, if she has lived so near 
as Chalons ?” 

“* Pardon, I have not lived at Chalons, but at 


** And who can 


Bordeaux, and Montpelier, and Pau, and along the 


Biscayan mountains.” 

** And is it long since she has seen her father ?” 

“Very long ; ten long—long years; then they 
were so happy! Ah! the charming country of 
Semur; the fine sunny vineyards, and all so gay, 
and her sister, and little brother—” madame puts 
her hands to her face. 

We turn slightly to have a fuller sight of her. 

We knew “it would be a glad thing to meet them 
all!” 


‘* Jamais, Monsieur, never, I can not; they are 
gone!” and she turned her head away. 

The French country-women are simple-minded, 
earnest, and tell a story much better and easier 


than any women in the world. We thought—we 
said, indeed, ‘‘ she was young to have wandered 
so far; she must have been very young to have 
quitted her father’s house ten years gone-by.” 

“Very young—very foolish, Monsieur. I see,” 
says she, turning, “‘ that you want to know how it 
was, and if you will be so good as to listen, I will 
tell you, Monsieur.” 

Of course, we were very happy to listen to so 
charming a story-teller; and our readers as well, 
perhaps. 

‘* You know, Monsieur, the quiet of one of our 
little country towns very well; Semur is one of 
them. My father was a small proprietaire ; the 
house he lived in is not upon the road, or I would 
show it to you by-and-by. It had a large court- 
yard, with a high arched gateway—and there were 


two hearts cut upon the topmost stone; and the | 


initials of my grandfather and grandmother on 
either side; and all were pierced by a little dart. 
I dare say you have seen many such as you have 
wandered through the country, but now-a-days 
they do not make them. 

‘* Well, my mother died when I was a little girl, 
and my father was left with three children—my 
sister, little Jacques, and I. Many and many a 
time we used to romp about the court-yard, and 
sometimes go into the fields at vineyard-dressing, 
and pluck off the long tendrils; and I would tie 
them round little Jacques’ head; and my sister, 
who was a year older than I, and whose name was 
Lucie, would tie them around my head. It looked 


very pretty to be sure, Monsieur; and I was so 
proud of little Jacques, and of myself too: I wish 
they would come back, Monsieur—those times ! 
Do you know I think sometimes that, in Heaven, 
they will come back ? 

‘* I do not know which was prettiest—Lucy or I ; 
she was taller and had lighter hair; and mine, you 
see, is dark.” (Two rows of curls hung each side 
of her face, jet black.) ‘1 know I was never en- 
vious of her.” 

“There was little need of it.” 

“You think not, Monsieur; you shall see, pres- 
ently. 

““T have told you that my father was a small 
proprietaire ; there was another in the town whose 
lands were greater than ours, and who boasted of 
having been sometime connected with noble blood, 
and who quite looked down upon our family. But 
there is little of that feeling left now in the French 
country—and I thank God for it, Monsieur. And 
Jean Frére, who was a son of this proud gentle- 
man, had none of it when we were young. 

‘“‘ There was no one in the village he went to see 
oftener than he did Lucie and me. And we talked 
like girls then about who should marry Jean, and 
never thought of what might really happen; and 
| our bonne used to say, when we spoke of Jean, 
| that there were others as good as Jean in the land, 
| and capital husbands in plenty, And then we 
| would laugh, and sometimes tie the hand of 
Jacques to the hand of some pretty little girl, and 
so marry them, and never mind Jacques’ pettish 
struggles, and the pouts of the little bride; and 
Jean himself would laugh as loud as any at this 
play. 

‘* But sometimes Jean’s father would come when 
we were romping together, and take Jean away ; 
and sometimes kiss little Jacques, and say he was 
a young rogue, but have never a word for us. 

‘*So matters went on till Lucie was eighteen, 
and Jacques a fine tall lad. Jean was not so rich 
as he had been, for his father’s vineyard had grown 
poor. Still he came to see us, and all the village 
said there would be a marriage some day; and 
some said it would be Lucie, and some said it would 
be me. 

** And now it was I began to watch Lucie when 
Jean came; and to count the times he danced with 
Lucie, and then to count the times that he danced 
with me. But I did not dare to joke with Lucie 
about Jean, and when we were together alone we 
scarce ever talked of Jean.” 

** You were not in love with him, of course ?” 

“T did not say so,” said madame. ‘But he 
was handsomer than any of the young men we saw, 
and I so young—never mind ! 

‘* You do not know how jealous I became. We 
had a room together, Lucie and I, and often in the 
night I would steal to her bed and listen, to find if 
she ever whispered any thing in her dreams; and 
sometimes when I came in at evening, I would find 
her weeping. 

“TI remember I went up to her once, and put my 
arm softly around her neck, and asked her what it 
was that troubled her; and she only sobbed on. I 
asked her if I had offended her; ‘ You!’ said she, 
‘ma seur, ma mignonne!” and she laid her head 
upon my shoulder, and cried more than ever; and 
I cried too. 

“So matters went on, and we saw, though we 
did not speak to each other of it, that Jean came 
to see us more and more rarely, and looked sad 
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when he parted with us, and did not play so often | Often and often I wandered up by his father’s old 
with little Jacques. | country house, and I asked the steward’s wife how 
** At length—how it was we women never knew | he was looking when he went away. ‘ Oh,” said 
—it was said that poor Jean’s father, the proud | she, ‘le paurre jeune homme ;’ he was so sad to leave 
gentleman, had lost all his money, and that he was | his home! 
going away to Paris. Wefelt very sadly; andwe| ‘And I thought to myself bitterly, did this 
asked Jean, the next time he came to see us, if it | make all his sadness? 
was all true? He said that it was true, and that| ‘A whole year passed by and we heard nothing 
the next year they were going away, and that he | of him. <A regiment had come into the arrondisse- 
should never see us again. Poor Jean !—how he | ment, and a young officer came occasionally to see 
squeezed my hand as he said this; but in his other | us. Now, Monsieur, I am ashamed to tell you 
hand he held Lucie’s. Lucie was more sensitive | what followed. Lucie had not forgotten Jean ; 
than I, and when I looked at her, I could see that | and I—God knows !—had not forgotten him! But 
the tears were coming in her eyes. | papa said that the officer would make a good hus- 
***You will be sorry when I am gone?’ said | band for me, and he told me as much himself. I 
Jean. | did not disbelieve him; but I did not love him as 
“**You know we shall,’ said I; and I felt the | I had loved Jean, and I doubted if Jean would 
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tears coming too. 
‘“*A half year had gone, and the time was ap- 
proaching when Jean was to leave us. He had 


come at intervals to pass his evenings with us; he | 


was always a little sad, as if some trouble was 


preying on his thoughts; and was always most | 


kind to Lucie, and kinder still, I thought, to me. 
“At length one day, his father, a stately old | 
gentleman, came down and asked to see my fa- | 
ther; and he staid with him half an hour, and the | 
thing w ‘as so new that the whole village said there 
would be a marriage. And I wandered away alone 


with little Jacques, and sat down under an old tree | 


—I shall try hard to find the place—and twisted a 
garland for little Jacques and then tore it in pieces ; 
and twisted another and tore that in pieces, and 
then cried, so that Jacques said he believed I was 
crazy. But I kissed him >~d said, ‘No, Jacques, 


sister is not crazy!’ 


‘*When I went home, I found Lucie sad, and 
papa sober and thoughtful; but he kissed me very 
tenderly, and told me, as he often did, how dearly 
ke loved me. 

‘*The next day Jean did not come, nor the next, 
nor the next after. I could not bear it any lon- 
ger, so L asked papa what Jean’s father had said to 
him, and why Jean did not come ? 

‘*He kissed me, and said that Jean wanted to 
take his child away from him. And I asked him 
—though I remember I had hardly breath to do it 
—what he had told him? 

***T told him,’ said papa, ‘that if Lucie would 
marry Jean, and Jean would marry Lucie, they 
might marry, and I would give them a father’s 
blessing.” 

‘‘T burst into tears, and my father took me in 
his arms; perhaps he thought I was so sorry to 
lose my sister-—I don’t know. When I had strength 
to go to our chamber, I threw myself into Lucie’s 
arms and cried as if my heart would break. 

‘*She asked me what it meant? I said—‘I 
love you, Lucie!’ And she said—‘I love you, 
Lisette!’ 

“‘ But soon I found that Jean had sent no mes- 
sage—that he had not come—that all I told Lucie, 
of what my father had said, was new to her; and 
she cried afresh, And we dared say nothing of 
Jean, 

“T fancied how it was; for Jean’s father was a 
proud gentleman, and would never make a d 


| come back, and I knew not but he would come 
| back to marry Lucie, though I felt sure that he 
| loved me better than Lucie. 

**So, Monsieur, it happened that I married the 
| young officer, and became a soldier’s wife, and in 
a month went away from my own home. 

‘** But that was not the worst, Monsieur ; before 
I went there came a letter from Paris for me in 
| Jean’s own writing.” 

Madame turned her head again. Even the pos- 
| tillion had suffered his horses to get into a dog- 
| trot jog, that he now made up for by a terrible 
thwacking, and a pestilent shower of oaths, partly, 
I thought, to deaden his feelings. 

“The letter,” said madame, going on, “told 
me how he had loved me, how his father had told 
him what my father had said; and how he had 
forbidden him in his pride, to make any second 
proposal ; and how he had gone away to forget his 
griefs, but could not; and he spoke of a time, when 
he would come back and claim me, even though he 
should forget and leave his father, 

“The whole night I cried over that letter, but 
never showed it to Lucie. I was glad that I was 
going away ; but I could not love my husband. 

“You do ‘hot know how sad the parting was for 
me; not so much to leave my father, and Lucie, 
and Jacques, but the old scenes where I had wan- 
dered with Jean, and where we had played togeth- 
er, and where he was to come back again perhaps, 
and think as he would of me. I could not write 
him alettereven. I was young then, and did not 
know but my duty to my husband would forbid 
it. But I left a little locket he had given me, and 
took out his hair, and put in place of it a lock of 
my own, and scratched upon the back with a nee- 
dle—‘ Jean, I loved you; it is too late; I am mar- 
ried; J'en pleurs!’ And I handed it to little 
Jacques, and made him promise to show it to no 
one, but to hand it to Jean, if he ever came again 
to Semur. Then I kissed my father, and my sis- 
ter, and little Jacques again and again, and bid 
them all adieu, as well as I could for my tears; I 
have never been in Semur since, Monsieur.” 

Presently we asked her what ever became of 
Jean. 

**You know,” continued she, “ that I could not 
love my husband, and I was glad we were going 
far away, where I hoped I might forget all that 





request of such bourgeots as we. 

‘Soon we heard that he had gone away, and 
had taken Jean along with him. I longed to fol- 
low—to write him even; but, poor Lucie !—I was 
not certain but he might come back to claim her. 


had happened at home; but God did not so ar- 
range it.” 

‘* We were living in Montpelier; you have been 
in Montpelier, Monsieur, and will remember the 
pretty houses along the Rue de Paris; in one of 
them we were living. Every month or two came 
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letters from Lucie—sad, very sad at the first—and 
I forgot about myself through pity of her. At 
length came one which told me that Jean had come 
back ; and it went on to say how well he was look- | 
ing. Poor Lucie did not know how it all went to 
my soul, and how many tears her letters cost me. 

‘“* Afterward came letters in gayer temper, still | 
full of the praises of Jean, and she wondered why 
I was not glad to hear so much of him, and won- | 
dered that my letters were growing so sad. An-| 
other letter came still gayer, and a postscript that | 
cut me to the heart; the postscript was in Jacques’ | 
scrawling hand, and said that all the village be- 
lieved that Jean was to marry sister Lucie. ‘We | 
shall be so glad,’ it said, ‘ if you will come home to 
the wedding !’ 

** Oh, Monsieur, I had thought I had loved Lu- 
cie. Iam afraid I did not. I wrote no answer; 
I could not. By-and-by came a thick letter with | 
two little doves upon the seal. I went to my 
room, and barred the door, and cried over it with- 
out daring to open it. The truth was as I had 
feared—Jean had married Lucie. Oh, my feel- 
ings—my bitter feelings, Monsieur! Pray Heav-| 
en you may never have such! 

‘*My husband grew bitter at my sadness, and | 
I disliked him more and more. Again we changed 
our quarters to the mountains, where the troops | 
had been ordered, and for a very long time no let- 
ter came to me from home. I had scarce a heert 
to write, and spent day after day in my chamber. 
We were five years along the Pyrennees ; you re- | 
member the high mountains about Pau, and the 
snowy tops that you can see from the houses ; but 
I enjoyed nothing of it all. 

‘** By-and-by came a letter with a black seal, in 
the straggling hand of my poor father, saying that 
Jean and Lucie had gone over the sea to the Isle 
of Mauritius, and that little Jacques had sickened | 
of a fever and was dead. 

**T longed to go and see my old father; but my 
husband could not leave, and he was suspicious 
of me, and would not suffer me to travel across 
France alone. 

**So I spent years more—only one letter com- 
ing to me in all that time—whether stopped by | 
my husband’s orders or not I do net know. At} 
length he was ordered with his regiment to Cha- | 
lons sur Marne; there were old friends of his at 
Chalons, with whom he is stopping now. We 
passed through Paris and I saw all its wonders ; 
yet I longed to get toward home. 

** At length we set off for Chalons. It was five 
days before I could get my husband's leave to) 
ride over to my old town. I am afraid he has} 
grown to hate me now. 

“You see that old Chateau in ruins,” says she, | 
pointing out a mossy remnant of castle, on a hil- | 
lock to the left—‘‘it is only two kilometres from 
Semur. I have been there often with Jean and | 
Lucie,” and madame looks earnestly, and with her | 
whole heart in her eyes, at the tottering old ruin. 
We ask the postillion the name, and note it in our 
green-covered book. 

“And your father knows nothing of your re- | 
turn ?” 

“T have written from Chalons,” resumed ma- 
dame, “‘ but whether he be alive to read it, I do, 
not know.” 

And she begins now to detect the cottages, on 
which surely in this old country ten years would | 
make but little difference. The roofs are covered | 





| 
| 


| loungers ; apparently she is dissatisfied. 


over with that dappled moss you see in Watelet’s 
pictures, and the high-stone court-y ards are gray 
with damp and a 

“La voila!” at length exclaims madame, clap- 


| ping her hands; and in the valley into w hich we 


have just turned, and are now crick-cracking along 
in the crazy old cabriolet, appears the tall spire of 
Semur. A brown tower or two flanks it, and there 
is a group of gray roofs mingled with the trees. 

Madame keeps her hands clasped and is silent. 
She is weeping perhaps. 

The postillion gives his hat a jaunty air, and 
crosses himself as we pass a church by the way; 
and the farmeries pass us one by one; then come 
the paved streets, and the pigs, and the turbaned 
women in sabots, and boys’ eyes, all intent; and 
thick houses, and provincial shops. 

“The same dear old town of Semur!” says our 
female companion. And, with a crack and a rum- 
ble, and a jolt, we are presently at the door of the 
inn. 

The woman runs her eye hastily over the inn 
We clam- 
ber down and assist her to dismount. 

**Shall we make any inquiries for her?” 


“Oh, Mon Dieu! J'ai trop de peur!” She is 


| afraid to ask ; she will go see ; and away she starts 


—turns—throws back her vail—asks pardon—“ we 
have been so kind”—bids God bless us—waves her 
hand, and disappears around an angle of the old 
inn. 

’Tis the last we see of her; for, in ten minutes, 
we are rattling away toward Dole and the Juras. 


Evitor’s Drawer. 
ARINGTON wasa famous infidel speaker in the 
West, who was the terror of many of the preach- 
ers, unable as they were to meet, at a moment’s 
notice, the cavils with which he often interrupted 
them in the midst of their discourses, He met with 
his match, however, in the Rev. Mr. Quickly, who 
had a dash of eccentricity with his native good 
sense, making him a popular as well as instructive 
preacher. He was speaking of the nature and des- 
tiny of the immortal soul, when the infidel rose in 
the crowded house, and said he knew “ the Hebrew 
and the Greek, and the word that is translated soul 
in the Bible might just as well be rendered wind, 
or smell, or smelling-bottle, or any thing of that 
sort; and it was all nonsense to talk about people 
having a soul in them to live forever.” 

‘Well, well,” said old Mr. Quickly, let us try 
how it will read; here is my text: 

‘*¢ What shall it profit a man to gain the whole 
world, and lose his smelling-bottle ?’”’ 

The people took the illustration, and a laugh of 
derision sent the scoffer away abashed at his own 
impertinence and defeat. 


Tue wonderful facility which Henry Clay pos- 
| sessed of putting every man at his ease with whom 
, he came into social intercourse has often been the 


| subject of pleasant illustration, but we remember 


nothing better in its way than this: 

A party of gentlemen had come on as a commit- 
tee of the citizens of one of the Western towns, to 
make Mr. Clay a magnificent present of a silver 
| urn, or something of the kind. They were re- 
| ceived by Mr. Clay with his elegant hospitalities, 
and invited to dinner, at which time it was ar- 
ranged that the presentation should take place. 
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General M‘Munn, the Chairman of the Committee, | trunk-cover is well secured, and that it falls into 
was appointed to make the presentation speech, | the hands of no baggage-smasher.” 
which he had carefully committed to writing and | 
to memory. Fortifying himself with two or three| ‘‘ Ler me tell you something of our Assessor,” 
extra glasses of wine, and rising to speak, he be-| says a Western man. “ But first, to make all 





gan: | clear, I must state that every third year, in our 
But the words refused to come. | State, we take an assessment, called ‘ triennial,’ by 


' 
} 


“Mr. Clay—” 
His embarrassment was not relieved by another | which the assessments of the two following years 
glass ; and when, in despair, he put his hand into | are governed, the assessors being allowed to make 
his pocket and drew forth the manuscript, he was | no change in the valuation of property unless some 
able to read it only in the most bungling style, | improvement has been added. ‘The assessors for 
to his own mortification and that of his friends. | the following years take this ‘ triennial assessment’ 
Mr. Clay responded; and soon after, as M‘Munn | with them in going their rounds. 
was sitting next to him, Mr. Clay said to him, | The assessor for our district is a man not over 

‘“What a pity it is, General, that you did not | fond of making trouble for himself, so he hit upon 
take to public speaking at an earlier period of life ; | a short plan of operation, calculating to obviate the 
you have all the elements of a great orator.” necessity of transcribing his minutes. His plan 

“Do you think so?” gasped the General. was this: Upon visiting a property, and finding 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Clay; ‘‘all you need is | that it had not changed owners nor been improved, 
practice!” | he wrote in the triennial assessment-book, opposite 

M‘Munn was delighted. Fairly recovered from | to the owner’s name, ‘ R.,’ meaning thereby Right ; 
his mortification, he entered heartily into the fes- | and upon visiting a property wherein any change 
tivities of the occasion; and went home thinking | had been made, he wrote ‘R.,’ meaning thereby 


that he and Mr. Clay were the two greatest men | Rong(wrong). He actually sent in the assessment- 
that ever lived. 


Tur turnpike was in a terrible state for 
traveling. We were making as much haste as the | 
nature of the case would admit, when, worn-out 
with the incessant banging, pitching, and sticking, 
I said to Jones, with whom I was riding in my 
buggy: 

‘* The Company ought to be prosecuted for keep- 
ing their road in such a wretched condition.” 

‘*T think,” said Jones, ‘‘ we ought to be prose- 
cuted for riding on it.” 

This was a sensible view to take of the subject, 
and I didn’t dispute the proposition. 





A CuicaGo correspondent writes: ‘ A friend of 
ow's, named Frank, a good fellow, always on the | 
lovk-out to do a kind act, had his generous tend- | 
encies slightly nipped recently. He visits your 
city some three or four times a year on business, | 
and generally manages to have some lady under | 
his charge, to gallant by the way, to relieve the | 
tediousness of railroad traveling. On this occa- 
sion he entered the cars alone, but on looking for a 
seat, espied one unoccupied, by the side of a buxom 
dame, whom he found, by conversation with her, 
was from Wisconsin. She was alone, unprotected, 
and glad to find some one who would aid and as- 
sist her to escape the vexations and annoyances to 
which she might be subject. Frank was the man 
for the occasion. Every thing went on smoothly 
till the cars reached Syracuse, when the lady was 
to leave the regular train, and wished our friend to 
see her trunk transferred to the car of the branch- 
train. He seated her, and rushed to the baggage- 
car to order her trunk to be changed. In obedience 
to the order the trunk came out, but with a slam 
upon the platform. The force of the concussion 
caused the lid to fly off, and out came—what? 
Ladies’ linen, drapery, hose, etc.? No; but a bush- 
el of the best Wisconsia potatoes! The ‘ Ha, ha, 
ha!’ that arose from the crowd of surrounding pas- 
sengers, and the exclamation of the conductor, ‘ I 
guess you carry your provisions with you!’ caused 
Frank to be invisible for the remainder of that trip 
to New York. He says that if he ever superin- 
tends the conveyance of another bushel of potatoes 
from Chicago to Syracuse he will see that the | 





book thus amended to the Commissioners of the 
County !” 

Probably when he went to school he studied the 
three R's—Reading, Riting, and Rithmetic—and 
knows them all, if he doesn’t know “ right” from 
“ rong.” 


Maxy years ago the late lamented Sir John 
Franklin was in command of the Rainbow frigate, on 
the Mediterranean station. It becoming necessary 
to make a long stay at Malta, some of the officers, 
having obtained leave, took to amateur gardening, 
and none more zealously than Sir John himself 
and the British Commissioner, Sir Thomas Briggs, 
of jovial and facetious memory. These botanical 
efforts were, however, greatly interfered with by a 
marauding and hungry gang of porkers that infest- 
ed the neighborhood, and whose ravages bid fair to 


| nip all gardening operations in the bud. Sir Thom- 


as, who had suffered most, was particularly irate, 
and put up a notice one afternoon, threatening to 
shoot, etc. The next morning a large printed 
board was seen conspicuously staring from the 
Commissioner’s garden, which read as follows: 


“TIT, Commissioner Thomas Briggs, 
Hereby give notice to all pigs, 
That ifin this yard your snouts are put, 
By jingo, all your throats I'll cut! 
Ye long-faced tribe, keep in your sheds, 
By which ye may retain your heads; 
For you ne'er shall run your rigs on me, 
As long as I'm the Commissioner, T. B." 


The Commissioner was not a little nettled at first, 
but soon joined in the laugh, which Sir John Frank- 
lin greatly enjoyed. 


Ar a Parisian ball some time since, as the dan- 
cers were leaving the saloon for the supper-room, a 
large centre lustre became detached from the ceil- 
ing, and fell, with a heavy crash, on the just-va- 
cated dancing-floor. The narrow escape caused a 
lively sensation, as may be supposed, and no little 
comment. , 

Madame D——,, a ci-derant belle, pale with ter- 
ror, exclaimed, within hearing of a rival beauty, 
“Tt is frightful! Only think of it! If we had 
been there! A lustre to fall on one’s head! It 
makes me shudder !” 
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**Bah!” replied Miss A——, ‘‘ you ought to be | 
accustomed to it.’’ 

** How so, mademeiselle ?” 

‘*Why, have not seven or eight Justres fallen on 
your head already ?” 

Madame was scholar enough to know the classic 
meaning of the word as a period of time, and now 
turned pale with rage. But remembering the prov- 
exb, ‘It is the truth that offends,” she restrained 
herself, and smiled at the epigram. The next day, 
however, in committee of her friends, she gave vent 
to her feelings. 

‘The impertinent! to give me seven or eight 
lustres! What an abominable lie!” 

“Yes,”’ said one of her intimates, ‘‘it was a 
wicked exaggeration. She should have omitted 
the ‘ or eight.’” 


A Dream flitted past the cavern where Fortune 
was sleeping, and awoke her from her slumber. 

‘* Whence comest thou ?”’ asked the goddess, 

‘“‘ From a maiden,” said the aerial visitor, ‘‘ over 
whose pillow I have hovered all night. I wore the 
shape of a lover, of rank and wealth, with horses 
and equipages, and a train of liveried servants. I 
kneeled and kissed her hand, and had just won her 
consent to be mine, when day broke, and I van- 
ished. But the child will think of me all the day 
long, and be happy.” 

“My fate is not so happy a one as thine,” re- 
plied Fortune. ‘‘’Twas but lately I visited a mer- 
chant, and made him prosperous and happy. While 
[ remained with him he was contented, but yester- 
day I turned away my face from him and he hung 
himself. Why should those whom thou visitest 
feel thy disappearance less? Am not I, too, a 
dream ?”’ 


Ir appeared best to the excise commissioners of 
the town of M——, of Northern New York, to re- 
fuse license for the sale of intoxicating liquors to 
all persons save a doctor of known integrity and 
strong temperance principles, who promised not 
to sell except for medicinal or mechanical pur- 
poses. One Wheeler—an eccentric Irish cobbler 
—longed for a quiet drink, and, with a sober air 
and smooth tongue, petitioned the doctor for a 
quart of gin. 

For what purpose do you wish it?’ asked the 
Doctor. 

“ Sure, Doctor, I’ve been very bad for nearly 
ten days back with a great goneness in my stom- 
ach, and not a haper of good can I get from any 
thing in these turns but gin to soak some roots in.” 

** And do you tell me upon your honor, Wheeler, 
that you only wish the gin to soak some roots 
in, and to be taken as a medicine for a weak stom- 
ach?” 

«Faith, as I live, Doctor, I only want the gin 
to soak some roots.” 

The Doctor, confident from his sallow appear- 
ance that the man was sick, and that a little tonic 
bitters would not harm him, filled his quart bottle 
and received his pay. Wheeler, on reaching the 
sidewalk, fronted the Dector, who was still stand- | 
ing in the door, placed his thumb upon his nose, 
and made sundry gyrations with the fingers, while 
with the other hand he placed the bottle to his 
mouth, and took a long, invigorating guzzle of | 
the gin. 

““Stop!"’ cried the Doctor; ‘“‘you gave your | 
honor that you only wanted the gin to soak some | 





roots, and here you are drinking yourself dead 
drank.” 

“Faith, Doctor, and I’m after telling you no 
lies. I wanted the gin sure to soak the roots of 


me old tongue, which was so dry I could never 
swallow a mouthful of meat to strengthen my 
The Doctor, like his gin, was sold. 


stomach.” 


WHie approaching the Suspension Bridge at 
Niagara Falls some time ago, an old lady leaned 
forward and, with evident anxiety, wanted to know 
if I was going to ride over the bridge. I told her 
that such was my intention if we didn’t break it 
down. She replied, 

‘* Ain’t you afraid they will—such a heavy load ? 
I rode over it when I came out, and I was terrible 
*fraid "twouldn’t hold us up—so many of us—but 
I held my breath and bore up, and I know I didn’t 
weigh a pound !” 


SONG OF THE HOOPS. 
Satitne down the crowded street, 
Scraping every one they meet, 
With a rushing whirlwind sound, 
Muffied belles around abound. 

Hoop! hoop! hoop! 
What a vast, expansive swoop! 


Hoops of whalebone, short and crisp, 
Hoops of wire, thin as a wisp; 
Hoops of brass, thirteen yards long, 
Hoops of steel, confirm'd and strong ; 
Hoops o* rubber, soft and slick, 
Hoops of roping, bungling thick ; 
Hoops of lampwick, cord, and leather, 
Hoops that languish in wet weather ; 
Hoops that spread out silken skirte, 
Hanging of from silly flirts. 
Sweeping off the public lands, 
Turning over apple-stands; 
Felling children to the ground, 
As they flaunt and whirl around. 
Hoop! hoop! hoop! 
What a vast, expansive swoop! 
Jolly hoops, that wriggle round, 
Sober hoops, that sway profound; 
Springy hoops, that shake and wag, 
Broken hoops, that droop and drag; 
Monster hoops, all overgrown, 
Junior hoops, of smaller bone; 
Hoops that ravish lover's eyes, 
Hoops that rend their breasts with size 
Hoops that shock their feeble legs, 
Like a crowd of giant kegs. 
What gallant ships! what swelling sails! 
How they resist opposing gales! 
With what a full, relentless waft, 
They overwhelm each smaller craft! 
Hoop! hoop! hoop! 
What a vast, expansive swoop! 


Jupezr UnpEerwoo, of Georgia, had a supreme 
contempt for fops. A dandy remarked of a gen- 
tlemanly planter who was passing, that it would 
be a fine speculation to buy that man for what he 
was worth, and sell him for what he thought he 
was worth. 

‘* Well,” says the Judge, “I have often seen men 
selling jackasses, but this is the first time I ever 
heard of a jackass offering to sell a gentleman !” 

The Judge was a stanch Clay Whig, but his 
son, J. W. H. Underwood, was continually chang- 
ing his politics. A friend asked, ‘‘ What are John’s 
politics ?”’ 

“ Really,” said the Judge, ‘I can’t tell you; I 
haven't seen the boy since breakfast.” 
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John applied to the old gentleman for a letter | 
of recommendation to his friend, then Governor | 
Crawford, of Georgia. It was immediately given ; 
and, sure of his game, John put off to Milledge- 
ville; but knowing his father’s eccentricities, he 
thought it prudent to open his credentials before 
presenting them, and, to his astonishment, he read 
the following : 

‘*My pear Frrexp,—This will be handed to you by 
my son John. He has the greatest thirst for an office, 
with the least capacity to fill one of any boy you ever 
saw. Truly yours, 

“Wurm H. Unpgrwoop.” 
But John has since falsified the old gentleman’s 
opinion by proving himself a shrewd politician 
and a first-rate lawyer. 





Tue following verse contains every letter of the 
English alphabet except ‘“‘e.” It is a question 
whether any other in English rhyme can be pro- 
duced (in print) without the letter “‘e,” which is 
a letter more used than any other. 

** A jovial swain may rack his brain, 
And tax his fancy's might, 
To quiz in vain, for ‘tis most plain, 
That what I say is right.” 

A correspondent of the Drawer sends something 
far better in the same line. He composed the fol- 
lowing three verses with ease without ‘‘e’s,” 

THE FATE OF NASSAN. 
Botp Nassan quits his caravan, 
A hazy mountain-grot to scan; 
Climbs jaggy rocks to spy his way, 
Doth tax his sight, but far doth stray. 
Not work of man, nor sport of child, 
Finds Nassan in that mazy wild; 
Lax grow his joints, limbs toil in vain— 
Poor wight! why didst thou quit that plain? 
Vainly for succor Nassan calls. 
Know, Zillah, that thy Nassan falls: 
But prowling wolf and fox may joy 
To quarry on thy Arab boy. 





A younG counsel who had the reputation of be- 
ing a very impudent fellow, but whose memory 
failed him when beginning to recite a long speech 
which he had prepared, having uttered these words, 

“Vie unfortunate client who appears by me—the 
unfortunate client who appears by me-—My Lord, 
my unfortunate client’ —the Chief-Justice inter- 
posed, and almost whispered in a soft and encour- 
aging tone, ‘‘ You may go on, Sir; so far the Court 
is quite with you.” 

Mr. Caldecot, a great Sessions lawyer, but known 
as a dreadful bore, was arguing a question upon 
the ratability of certain lime-quarries to the relief 
of the poor, and contended at enormous length that, 


‘ Like lead and copper mines, they were not rata-| ed 


ble, because the limestone in them could only be 
reached by deep boring, which was a matter of sci- 
ence.” Lord Ellenborough said: ‘‘ You will hard- 

ly succeed in convincing us, Sir, that every species 
of boring is ‘matter of science.’ 

A Quaker coming into the witness-box at Guild- 
hall without a broad brim or dittos, and rather 
smartly dressed, the crier put the book into his 
hand and was about to administer the oath, when 
he required to be examined on his «@ 

Lord Ellenborough asking if he was really a Quak- 
er, and being answered in the affirmative, exclaim- 
ed, “‘ Do you really mean to impose upon the Court 
by appearing here in the disguise of a reasonable 





being ?” 


A witness, dressed in a fantastical manner, hav- 
ing given very rambling and discreditable evi- 
dence, was asked, in cross-examination, what he 
was. 

Wiryess. ‘‘I employ myself as a surgeon.” 

Lorp ELLENBorovGu. “ But does any one else 
employ you as a surgeon?” 

Henry Hunt, the famous demagogue, having 
been brought up to receive sentence upon a convic- 
tion for holding a seditious meeting, began his ad- 
dress, in mitigation of punishment, by complaining 
of certain persons who had accused him of “ stir- 
ring up the people by dangerous eloquence.” Lord 
Ellenborough replied, in a very mild tone, ‘* My 
impartiality as a judge calls upon me to say, Sir, 
that in accusing you of that they do you great in- 
justice.” 

A very tedious bishop having yawned during 
his own speech, Lord Ellenborough exclaimed : 
“Come, come; the fellow shows some symptoms 
of taste, but this is encroaching on our province.” 





In one of the interior towns of the old Bay State, 
not a hundred miles from the beautiful and flour- 
ishing city of Worcester, resides a venerable and 
worthy D.D. ofthe Congregational persuasion, who 
has grown gray in the service of his Master. He 
still retains his charge over his faithful flock, as- 
sisted by a colleague, and is universally and de- 
servedly beloved and esteemed by all who enjoy 
his acquaintance, for his sterling qualities of mind 
and heart. A remote part of the town is known 
as the ‘‘ Bond Corner,” from the excess of families 
of that name over other residents. Our worthy 
friend occasionally preached in the little, unpaint- 
ed, brown, and weather-stained school-house of 
that district. On one of these occasions he select- 
ed for his text a part of the twenty-ninth verse 
of the twenty-sixth chapter of Acts: ‘‘I would to 
God, that not only thou, but also all that hear me 
this day, were both almost and altogether such 
as I am, except these bonds ;’’ which was delivered 
with the customary deliberation indispensable on 
such occasions. 

The effect, as might be supposed, was peculiar ; 
but the decorous and proper blood of our good Pil- 
grim forefathers still lingering in the veins of their 
descendants, had sufficient power to restrain any 
improper explosion. 





“A RECENT paragraph appeared in your Drawer, 
wherein the town of Port Gibson is made the scene 
ofa pleasant anecdote, that has recalled tomy mem- 
ory sundry amusing incidents which occurred dur- 
ing my residence there in by-gone days. Like 
most Mississippi villages of that period, it contain- 
a goodly share of ‘ originals,’ whose peculiari- 
ties excited the practical jokes of the many wags 
who smoked good cigars and drank bad whisky at 
the ‘ Washington Hall.’ Among these ‘ originals’ 
none was more promising than poor Tom Johnson, 
who filled, with frontier facility, the posts of editor, 
squire, coroner, and county surveyor. No one en- 
joyed a joke or a drink at the expense of another 
more than he; but when at his own expense, he 
generally took the latter alone, and the former not 
at all. On the ist ef April, 18—, one of Tom’s tor- 
mentors, while walking along the dismal banks of 
the Bayou Pierre, saw a man lying on one of the 
half-buried logs which low water reveals in that 
melancholy stream. He had evidently gone fish- 
ing, but, overpowered by the heat and the con- 
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tents of his ‘ pocket companion,’ had fallen asleep. | 
His rod had dropped, and floated away with the 
current; his hat had also started on a voyage of | 
discovery; and, with face upturned, he lay with 
his long hair floating on the water, while the arm 
which had lately been extended to ensnare the | 
greedy cat-fish or the lubberly ‘ buffalo’ now lay | 
relaxed, and nervelessly swaying with the current | 
which rippled around his resting-place. Stopping | 
for a moment to be assured of the real state of af- | 
fairs, a happy thought struck the joker. He re-| 
membered the day, and also the peculiar fondness 
of Squire Tom for the ten-dollar fee to which he was | 
entitled for an inquest. Seeking the favorite bar- 
room with all speed, he found the Squire ready, as 
usual, for a drink and a profitable job; and while 
they discussed the first, he announced the discoy- 
ery of a /umaa body in the bayou. 
‘* Suddenly assuming that air of solemn sagacity | 
and judicial dignity which he wore on no other oc- 
casion, Tom mounted his spectacles on his rubicund 
nose, placed under his arm the gold-headed hickory, 
which was alike the symbol of his political faith 
and his staff of office, and summoning a jury among 
the loungers, he hastened with his informant to the 
scene of the discovery. A walk of a mile brought 
them in sight of the object of search, but it was on 
the opposite side of the water. No boat could be | 
obtained, and all the jury declined to wade in and 
bring the body over. Tom had the greatest repug- 
nance to undiluted water, but now he must go in. | 
Floundering through shifting sands and sunken | 
brushwood, and over slippery fogs, he reached the 
spot. Pausing for a moment, to wipe his reeking | 
brow and to contemplate the body of a fellow-man 
in the cold embrace of death, he then stretched 
forth his hand and caught the floating hair to draw 
the dead over the bay. One pull startled the sleep- 
er from his long repose. He had been dead—drunk. 
He fancied himself in the teeth of an alligator, and 
was sober in an instant. His resurrection fright- 
ened Tom into fits. He drew back in mute horror, 
and falling over the logs was whelmed in the midst 
of the element he most abhorred. The laugh of 
the jury reached his ears as he scrambled out of the 
water. Grasping his hickory, which floated near, 
and, maddened by the discovery that he had been 
‘sold,’ he hit the risen fellow over the head a tre- 
mendous blow, but the skull was too much for the 
cane, and the golden head of the carved weapon 
snapped off, and sunk forever in the oozy bed of 
the stream. Poor Tom, mortified beyond measure, 
took to the nearest land, and wandered off into 
Big Black Swamp, where he remained till the mos- 
quitoes drove him home, two weeks afterward.” 


Tur same correspondent to whom the Drawer 
is indebted for this Coroner Tom’s story, says that 
‘the annals of Port Gibson have also the records 
of one Hughey Agnew, a son of Erin, who had the 
misfortune to be indicted for stealing pork. Being 
without counsel, the Court appointed young Par- 
sons, who had just been admitted to the bar, to de- 
fend the prisoner. Entirely unprepared, and very 
diffident withal (lawyers are apt to be very diffi- 
dent !), Parsons made but a sorry defense; and the 
jury, without leaving their seats, returned a ver- 
dict of guilty. When Hugh was asked by the 
Court if he had any thing to say why sentence 
should not be pronounced, he replied, 

‘** Yer Honor, it’s hard for a man to go to prison 
without a fair trial.’ 





“** You have had a fair trial,’ said the Judge ; 
‘the Court appointed counsel to defend you.’ 

“ Hugh cast a glance of contempt at the beard- 
less barrister, and muttered, ‘Sure, an’ if I’d had 
two such, the jury would have hung me for murder!’ 

‘* Parsons never appeared at the bar again.” 


A Mississippian writes: ‘‘ Governor M‘Nutt, 
of whom you have in your June number related an 
instance of gastronomical capacity, was also re- 
markable for his great thirst. When the Legisla- 
ture passed an Act restricting the sale of ardent 
spirits to quantities not less than one gallon, and it 
was presented for his approval, he said, ‘ Nothing 
would give him more pleasure than to sign such an 
Act, for he had always thought that less than a 
gallor was calculated to do no good.’” 


Juper Marsua tt, returning from North Caro- 
lina, wrapped in profound thought on some knotty 
point, found himself suddenly brought to a halt by 
a small tree which intervened between the front 
wheel and the body of his buggy. Seeing a serv- 
ant at a short distance, he asked him to bring an 
axe and cut down the tree. The servant told the 


| Judge that there was no occasion for cutting down 
| the tree, but just to back the buggy. 


Pleased at 
the good sense of the fellow, he told him that he 
would leave him something at the inn hard by, 


| where he intended to stop, having then no small 


change. In due time the negro applied, and a dol- 
lar was handed him. Being asked if he knew who 
it was that gave him the dollar, he replied, “‘ No, 
Sir; I concluded he was a gentleman by his leav- 
ing the money, but I think he is the biggest fool I 
ever saw.” 


Brppy was a native of the Emerald Isle, and a 
servant of one of my neighbors, a Roman Catholic 
priest, who partook of his meals solitary and alone. 
Father B rang his bell, the well-known tinkle 
of which caused his domestic to appear immediately. 

‘* Biddy, bring me some salt.” 

** Sure and I will, your riverince.” 

Forthwith reappeared Biddy with the article in 
her hand. Said the master, 

_** Never again bring me any thing in your hand. 
You should have brought it on a plate.” 

The evening meal being over, the bell was again 
rung, and the faithful domestic instantly appeared. 

“*T want my slippers.” 

Biddy went, and returned bearing in her hand a 
plate, upon which were the priest's slippers ! 


A CORRESPONDENT, from whom we hope to hear 
many a time and oft, writes the following capital 
sketch of “ setting up a boy in business.” 

‘‘T was the other day pacing the halls of the 
Girard House in Philadelphia, when I noticed a 
boy some ten years old, plainly but decently clad, 
and having a good honest German face, who was 
watching my footsteps as I passed to and fro, and 
gradually edging up toward me. Encouraged per- 
haps by my seemingly benevolent face (as who 
would not be?), he directly asked me timidly, and 
with a slightly foreign accent, ‘ Won't you please 
to set me up in business, Sir ?" 

‘The application was of such a novel character 
that curiosity more than charity led me to stop 
and inquire his meaning, and what he wanted me 
to do. 

“* Tf T had sixteen cents,’ he said, ‘I could buy 
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Harper’s Magazine, and se}! it for twenty-five cents. 
I’ve got one fip; and if I could get two more I 
could start in business.’ 

“The boy obtained the balance of his required 
capital and ran off rejoicing. 

‘A friend for whom I was waiting came in at 
the moment, and I told him the story ; but he only 
laughed at my credulity, and thought me hoaxed 
by a ‘confidence’ beggar-boy. 

© Well, it did not cost much; let us wait and 

see.’ 
‘An hour later, and my boy was in the gentle- 
man’s parlor of the same hotel with the last num- 
ber of Harper, passing rapidly about the room and 
holding up his stock in trade, repeating inquiring- 
ly, ‘ Harper’s Magazine? Buy Hazper? Just out. 
Have it, Sir?’ I did not at first recognize my new 
acquaintance ; but as he passed me, he whispered, 
with a grateful look of recognition, and without 
offering me a chance to buy his book, * You see 
I'm started ; you set me up.’ 

“Tn the evening of the same day my boy again 
presented himself. This time he exhibited a small 
cane. ‘Buy a cane, Sir? Cane, Sir? Buy a 
cane!’ My friend was again present, and inquired, 
quizzingly, what had become of the boy I had set 
up in trade. I had failed to recognize him in his 
new line, and replied, ‘My boy will get a living, 
and perhaps the next time I come to Philadelphia 
will be able to lend me money.’ 

‘**T am the very boy,’ said he; and passing with 
his cane to sell, came around to me again and said, 
in a low tone, with his hand in his pocket, ‘J can 
lend you fifty cents now, if you want it.’ 

‘*Upon my questioning him, he told me he had 
cleared fifty cents since morning, and had the cane 
besides. And with the self-satisfied air of one who 
has a clear cash capital and his stock in trade, and 
owes nobody, and which I have never been able to 
assume since I was a boy (have you ?), he passed 
rapidly and joyously on: ‘Buy acane, Sir? Only 
four fips !’ 

‘* That boy is fairly set up in business, at a very 
small cost. I hope the gentleman who gave the 
first fip, and who perhaps gave from charity, while 
I gave rather from the novelty of the application, 
is (as he should be) one of the readers of Harper, 
that he may learn how his fip helped to start a 
poor boy in business, who now considers himself 
quite independent, and well to do in the world.” 





Many and varied are the manifestations of sor- 
row; and sometimes the expressions that escape 
the lips of mourners are ludicrous in the ears of 
those who are not themselves in tears. 

“In this quiet Connecticut village,” writes a 
Drawer contributor, “‘ there lives a family by the 
name of Deans. Now it was the misery of this 
family that Mr. Deans was an intemperate man, 
and his wife and little ones were often suffering 
for want while he was off on a spree; and so poor 
Mrs. Deans was wasting away, and sinking into 
the grave. She was a good woman, and would go 
to church if she had decent clothes; but a new 
dress or a new bonnet was what she rarely ever 
had. At last the poor woman gave up and died. 
The day of the funeral, as the neighbors came in, 
they saw Deans, quite sober, standing over the 
dead body of his wife in the coffin, and crying like 
achild. He seemed at last to be struck with some 
sense of his guilt and shame, and to be mourning 


a lady, who was also looking at the remains, re- 
marked ; 

“«* Mr. Deans, how very natural Mrs. D. looks !’ 
‘** Yes, yes,’ cried out poor Deans, boo-hooing 
at a great rate; ‘Mrs. Deans always was a good- 
looking woman when she was dressed up!’” 





A CLERICAL correspondent, whose graceful pen 

we trust will often grace these pages, writes from 

the West, and once niore trenches on forbidden 

ground by sending us another story of those peo- 

ple with hard shells, of whom we have heard 

enough already. He writes on this wise: 

‘“* When I was an agent of the Bible Society, and 

canvassing Fulton County, Illinois, I called on the 

Rev. Mr. Adger—a Hard-Shell Baptist—who, not 

having a Bible, was persuaded to buy one; * Not 

that he needed it, but,’ he said, ‘it would be con- 
venient to have one in the house.’ I gave one to 
another of the same order because he was poor, and 
had only a dirty fragment of an old pocket Bivle. 

And yet, he received it under protest, saying it 
was all a Yankee speculation. 

‘“*A neighbor of his told me the particulars of 
Mr. Adger’s call to the ministry, as he heard them 
from his own lips. ‘In a dream the Lord said to 
me I must go to a certain place and preach to the 
people ; not being disobedient to the heavenly vis- 
ion, I went in my dream as I was directed; but 
when I tried to speak I could not say a word. I 
just then discovered that I had swallowed my big 
Tennessee wagon, and the great pole stuck out of 
my mouth. I now began to pray in the best way 
I could, and the Lord came right down before all 
the people and took away the great stiff pole, and 
put in its stead a nice limber Yankee tongue, which 
was as the pen of a ready writer, and I began to 
thresh the mountains till they all became smooth 
prairie. Then I awoke, and have never once 
doubted my call to preach.’ 

‘* This is told in much better language than Mr. 
Adger is given to using when addressing his peo- 
ple. The following is a specimen of his style of 
oratory and illustration, as reported to me by one 
who heard it: 

‘**My brethering, I am gwin to preach you a 
sermon on the gloris doctrine uv wunst in grace, 
allers in grace ; an’ my tex you mought find, ef you 
had Bibles and knowed how to read, somewhar in 
the second part uv Samwel, which reads as follers: 
“* He maketh my feet as hens’ feet ;” which you all 
know has got three claws before, an’ ony one be- 
hind ; so it is as unpossible to slide backwards as 
it would be for a coon to come down a tree head 
first, unless he slipped and fell down. Speakin’ 
uv coons, puts me in mind uv somethin’ to tell. 
Last summer I killed a coon in my corn-field an’ 
saved the skin. This winter I brought the skin 
to town ; but all the storekeepers said it was uv 
no account, ’cause it was kotehed in the summer, 
and hadn’t no fur. I knowed it hadn’t much fur 
on to it, but it was a big skin, an’ I tuk great pains 
in skinnin’ on it; an’ I thought if winter skins was 
a lawful tender at a dollar, mine must be wuth 
sunthin’. But I couldn’t get a pic for it, an’ at 
last I guv it toa clark. I was glad to get shut 
uv it, but he wouldn’t have it after I guy it to him. 
I couldn't think uv throwin’ it away—that would 
be wicked; an’ I was awfully bothered till I hit on 
a plan which I thought was just the thing. I put 
it loose in my outside pocket an’ started for hum ; 





it, as he saw the ruin he had wrought. At length 


but I hadn't gone far before I felt it working out. 
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I didn’t look round when it dropped, for the idee 
was to lose it; but I was tickled enough when I 
found it was clean gone at last. But who can de- 
scribe my feelinks when a boy came runnin’ an’ 
hollerin’, ‘“‘ Mr. Adger! Mr. Adger! here's your 
coon-skin !” 

‘“** Just se, my brethering, with religion. When 
a man has wunst got it, he can’t sell it; he can’t 
give it away; he can’t lose it! Wunst in grace, 
allersin grace. He maketh our feet as hens’ feet.’ ” 


One good story brings another, sometimes a 
dozen or more, in its train. Two or three months 
ago the Drawer had a characteristic anecdote of 
the Vice-President of the United States and his 
uncle, the Rev. Dr. Robert Breckinridge, of Ken- 
tucky. That anecdote has had a great run in the 
papers, especially in the West, where the men are 
known; and one of the newspapers that tells the 
story says: 

‘*Tt suggests to us a hit at the Rev. Robert J. 
Breckinridge by Tom Marshall, which is equally 
good with that of the Vice-President. Tom was 
discoursing on his favorite theme—the greatness 
of Henry Clay; his transcendent eloquence and 
unconquerable heroism. Many attempts, he said, 
had been made to supplant Old Hal in the confi- 
dence and love of Kentucky, and some of them 
under formidable auspices ; but they all ended in 
giving him a higher, stronger, and firmer hold in 
the affections of the people. One of these assaults 
on Old Hal he had special reasons to remember. 

“*When Mr. Clay was at the meridian of his 
greatness, there came forward on the public arena 
in Kentucky two young natives of the State, who 
were regarded as very brilliant, promising young 
men, They had inherited talents of a very high 
order, and had cultivated them very assiduously ; 





had enjoyed the advantages of the best schools and 
teachers the country could afford. They were 
both regarded as eloquent speakers, sound logi- | 
cians, vigorous controversialists, The opponents | 
of Old Hal looked to these two promising and gift. | 
ed young men as the champions before whose strong 
arms and well- poised lances the brave old knight, | 
the hero and victor in so many fights, would go | 
down into the dust. The impetuous young cava- 
liers were not long in responding to the general | 
expectation, and clad in full armor, with nodding | 
plumes and gallant air, they rushed into the arena 
and hurled themselves against the old chief. A | 
long and violent conflict then ensued.’ 

‘Here Tom paused for some time in the nar- | 
rative, until some of his impatient auditors ex- | 
claimed : 

*** What was the result? Who whipped ?’ 

*“* All I can tell you further of this contest,’ 
resumed Tom, ‘is that, after it was over, the old 
knight went to the United States Senate, and his 
two young assailants doffed their armor—the one 
took to the pulpit and the other to the cup’—and 
after a long, serious pause, and in a loud and em- 
phatic tone, he added, while all were impatient for 
the names, ‘ and I’ve stuck closer to my text than 
Bob Breckinridge ”” 


Wuat neat things Charlie Lamb could say ! 
On a wet, miserable, foggy London day in au- 
tumn, he was accosted by a beggar-woman with, 





“Pray, Sir, bestow a little charity upon a poor 
destitute widow-woman who is perishing for lack 
of food. Believe me, Sir, I have seen better days.” 


“So have I!” said Lamb, handing the poor 
creature a shilling; “‘so have 1; it’s a miserable 
day! Good-by! good-by!” 


‘*Hanpsome is that handsome does,” is an old 
adage with truth in it; as witness the boy who 
was riding down hill on his sled last winter in the 
street, and ran into a lady's dress. Springing to 
his feet, he expressed his regret at the accident ; 
when the lady kindly remarked, ‘‘ There’s no great 
harm done, my boy; you feel worse about it than 
I do.” 

‘*But your dress is ruined,” said the lad; 
thought you would be very angry.” 

‘* Better have a spoiled dress than a ruffled tem- 
per,’’ the lady replied; and, as she passed on, the 
boy exclaimed to his companions, 

‘“* Isn’t she a beauty ?” 

* Call her a beauty ?” said one of them ; 
she’s more than forty, and got wrinkles!” 

““T don’t care for that,” retorted the lad ; 
soul is handsome, any how.” 

That’s a fact. And a handsome soul makes 
many a plain face beautiful with the light and love 
of heaven. Professor Upham says, and says wisely 


“] 


“ why, 


‘* her 


| and well, that “‘ Ifa man, or woman either, wishes 


to realize the full power of personal beauty, it must 
be by cherishing noble actions and purposes; by 
having something to do, and something to live for 
which is worthy of humanity, and which, by ex- 


| panding the capacities of the soul, gives expansion 


and symmetry to the body which contains it.” 

Physical beauty that has no reflection of a no- 
ble soul has always been lightly esteemed by wise 
men. Erasmus said: ‘‘ Love that has nothing but 
beauty to keep it in good health is short-lived, and 
apt to have ague-fits.” ‘‘ Remember,” saith Sir 
Walter Raleigh to his son, ‘‘ that if thou marry for 
beauty, thou bindest thyself all thy life for that 
which perchance will neither last nor please thee 
one year! And when thou hast it, it will be to 
thee of no price at all; for the desire dieth when 
it is attained, and the affection perisheth when it 
is satisfied.” 


Tne Boston people are certainly becoming a 
| little fast. They know a great deal, ev ery body 
| know 8; but we fear their virtues do not grow apace 
with their knowledge. We hear of a well-known 
gentleman who had been out dining at a friend's, 
| with his lady, and driving home after dinner mis- 
| took the way, and made such numerous blunders, 
that she began to fear that her excellent spouse had 
‘taken more wine than was wise, and she ventured 
| to hint the same. 

‘Never you fear—fear, my d-d-dear,” said he; 
“T'll get you home all safe, if—if the h-h-horse only 


| holds together !” 


He wasn’t the worse for liquor! Not at all! 

“Trey had a parish meeting in our church,” 
writes a New England correspondent, ‘‘and the 
great question of increasing the salary of our ex- 
cellent pastor was up for discussion. But the de- 
bate was like the handle of a pitcher—all on one 
side—nearly every one taking the ground that it 
would be impossible to go beyond the present 
starvation point. At length, to the surprise of all, 
a poor old man, who was never known to speak in 
meeting, rose, and holding upon the pew to steady 
| himself, said : 

““*Mr. Chairman, they call me a droll fellow, 
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and so I am; they call me a Grenkant and so I 
am; they call me a swearer, and it is too true, and 
I’m ashamed of it—ashamed of all; but I ain’t 
half so much ashamed of it as I am that I have to 
live in a town where the people are too stingy to 
give the minister a decent living!” 

The effect of this short speech was very happy. 
It shamed the people into duty and decency, and 
the salary was increased by the unanimous vote 
of the congregation. 


“Tue Rey. Dr. F——, of Hartford,” writes the 
same correspondent, ‘‘during the last war with 
Great Britain, made a visit to New London when 
it was in a state of blockade. While there, he was 
invited to preach, and his celebrity drew together 
a large assembly, chiefly the soldiers and sailors on 
duty there. The Reverend Doctor chose a singu- 
lar text for such a time and place— Fear God: 
honor the King ;’ and thefgequent repetition of the 
words in the midst of the discourse roused a roister- 
ing tar, who finally became so impatient under the 
injunction, that he jumped up and exclaimed, ‘I 
say, mister, Fear God, and honor the Congress !’ 
The audience were much excited by the sudden in- 
terruption, and an officer stepping up to Jack, told 
him to be silent or to leave the house. But Jack 
roared the louder, ‘If the land-lubber says so 
again, I'll pull him out of his bunk!’ After this 
explosion the preacher found it impossible to pro- 
ceed until the obstreperous sailor was persuaded 
out of the house; but he insisted that the man aloft 
was a Tory, and ought to be hauled down.” 


Tuts brings along the more recent and more ex- 
citing encounter of Father Taylor, of Boston, with 


a sea-lawyer—a profession that we do not know in 
this port. But the story is that one Sunday even- 
ing the Bethel was crowded with merchants, sea- 
men, and others—it is crowded every Sunday even- 
ing—to take into consideration the physical wants 
of seamen. After a few remarks by Father Tay- 
ler, setting forth the object of the meeting, a sea- 
lawyer rose and overhauled the iniquities of cap- 
tains and owners, in a style of forecastle eloquence 
that made the parties alluded to feel rather uneasy. 
** Talk,” said he, “‘about the physical wants of 
poor Jack! why, he’s all wants. He wants better 
wages ; he wants watch-and-watch ; he wants bis- 
cuit without crawlers ; he wants a water-tight hole 
to sleep in; he wants to be treated as well as a 
nigger ; and Father Taylor says he wants religion. 
The last he is told he can get for nothing; and I 
suppose this is true, for it’s not tradable, but if it 
could be sold, Jack might want that, too, till he 
was sent to the Fiddler's Green. Why, my friends, 
there are in all large ports a set of very moral ship- 
owners, who are continually on the scent for a bite 
at poor Jack. They took away his rum, because 
the use of it was immoral ; but they took care to 
put the price ofit in their own pockets ; and they 
would take away his salt-horse to-morrow, if he 
could be fed on hay, likeahorse. But, good souls ! 
they want Jack to be moral, to be religious, be- 
cause then they know he will be better prepared 
to endure starvation without growling, or troub- 
ling them with lawsuits!” 

“‘ Stop, brother!” cried Father Taylor, at the top 
of his lungs ; ‘‘ I move that you come up here to the 
altar, and pray for the speedy conversion of such 
hard-hearted ship-owners. Come along; the Lord 
is all ready to hear yeu!” 





The sea-lawyer was nonplused for a moment, 
but only a moment. Without making any reply, 
he bounded over the backs of two or three seats, 
landed in front of the altar, and knelt down and 
prayed in a tone of voice that might have been 
heard in Hanover Street. 

He prayed for the conversion of ship-owners, and 
then fer the conversion of Father Taylor himself, 
who, he feared, had not got the true religion; and 
groaned hideously at the end of every sentence. 
Jack closed by giving one tremendous groan, ta- 
pered off with Amen. 

At the close of the meeting Father Taylor gave 
Jack a kindly dig in the ribs, and remarked, ‘I 
had you there, Jack!” Jack acknowledged the 
beat, but never afterward spoke in the Bethel. 


WE are indebted to a member of the Southern 
bar for a report of two cases of extraordinary inter- 
est recently occurring in the Inferior Court, War- 
ren County, Georgia: 

Starling ——- versus Ephraim Dodge.—Account of 
Board and Lodging at the Hotel of Plaintiff. 

By THE rl ‘* The plaintiff, to obtain judg- 
ment in this case, must show that he kept a com- 
moninn.” 

Lawyer (calling on a member of the bar, an ex- 
Judge, who was now boarding at the plaintiff's ho- 
tel). ‘* Will you please testify, in this case, that my 
client keeps a common inn ?” 

Wirvness. ‘Yes, I can testify to that fact. My 
old friend Johns keeps a very common inn !” 

By tHe Court. ‘‘ That'll do. That’s a leetle 
more proof than you needed to take judgment, with 
costs of suit.’’ 

The next case is thus reported : 

Jonas Jones versus John Smith.—Trespaas. 

The defendant’s bull had not confined himself to 
his owner’s grounds, but had made serious havoc 
on the plaintiff’s wheat. The defendant denied the 
charge, by establishing the good character of the 
bull. For this purpose he called Elder Silas Hard- 
castle, a Hard-Shell Baptist preacher, who was 
examined. 

Lawyer. “ Elder Hardcastle, you will please 
state to the Court your general know ledge of my 
client’s bull, as to his character and general be- 
havior in the neighborhood where you and he re- 
side.” 

Wrrvess. “I knows Brother Smith’s bull 
mighty well. I ginerally meets him in Brother 
Jones’s lane, as I goes to my appointments at Kit- 
tle Creek Church. He allers seems mighty hum- 
ble ; he holds down his head, and goes moanin’ and 
moanin’ along, and I should say he seems to me a 
mighty pious kind of a bull.” 

By Tux Court. “ No further testimony needed. 
Judgment for the defendant, with costs of suit.” 


Every body in Indiana knows, or at least knew, 
Joe M , for he is among the “‘ loved and lost.” 
Equally well known, in his circuit at least, was 
Judge T——. In the course of a trial before the 
latter, in which Joe was attorney for one of the 
parties, the Judge had, in one of the strange vaga- 
ries not uncommon with him, ruled against him 
that he could not be permitted to contradiet one of 
his own witnesses. The decision was submitted to 
with a bad grace, but it was useless to produce au- 
thority when old T—— had once laid down the law. 

In the course of the afternoon a young man ap- 
plied for admission to the bar. The practice had 
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been for the Judge to relieve himself from the labor | know about the affairs of his neighbors ? Besides, 








of an examination by deputing some member of the 
bar to discharge that daty, and report to the Court 
upon the fitness of the applicant; and in the pres- 
ent instance Judge T—— requested Joe to make the 
necessary investigation. He left the court-room 
with the young man, and in about five minutes re- 
turned again, and interrupting the Judge in the 
middle of a charge he was delivering to a jury, an- 
nounced that he had examined the candidate for 
legal honors, and found him totally unfit to prac- 
tice law. 

““Why, bless my soul, Mr. M——,” said the 
Judge, ‘‘you have not had time to examine the 
young man!” 

‘“‘T only asked him ene question, Sir.” 

** And what was that ?” 

**T asked him if it was competent for a party to 
contradict his own witness, and he said No. Such 
ignorance of the plainest principle of law rendered 
it unnecessary to pursue the examination any far- 
ther.” 

The young man got his license, nevertheless, 
that evening. 


Tne same legal authority is responsible for the 
following anecdote of the same judge : 

* Judge T , when at the bar, was somewhat 
noted for his frequent quotations from Shakspeare, 
in which, however, he generally broke down before 
he got through. Upon one occasion, when he rose 
to address a jury, on behalf of the plaintiff, in a 
slander suit, bets were freely offered, and no takers, 
that before he sat down he would bring in the well- 
known quotation, ‘ Who steals my purse,’ etc. 

‘*Sure enough, when he came to the pathetic 
part of his speech, out it came in this wise: 

*** Who steals my purse, steals trash; but he 
who steals from me my good name, takes that 
which—which—does him no good, and makes me, 
gentlemen—makes me—feel—very uncomfortable 
indeed !’ 

** As he said afterward, he had the ‘ idea ;? what 
difference did it make about the words.” 


Mrs. Ex.ven Key Buvnr has given the world a 


beautiful volume of poems, entitled ‘‘ Bread for my | 


Children,” and here is one of the crumbs: 


“Dear Lord! only Thee! 
Only Thee! I pray, 
Fill my heart with only Thee, 
Till I pass away. 
Many do I love, 
And many do love me, 
But Thou—Thon all above— 
*Thou knowest I love Thee!" 
‘* Dear Lord, be my guide; 
I give my hand to Thee! 
By day and night, through time and tide, 
I know Thou wilt keep me. 
The fairest love is mine 
Which in this world may be; 
Dear Lord, let ever thine be mine— 
* Thou knowest I love Thee!" 


“Squire Wi1son lives in a flourishing village 
on the Lower Mississippi” (so writes a veracious 
correspondent of this Drawer). ‘‘ He has been for 
many years a Justice of the Peace; and, like the 
ancient Dutch magistrates in the Island of Man- 
hattan, he knows a thing or two, and knows it very 
strong. He has little regard for the opinions of the 
higher courts, for what does the Supreme Court 


the Squire is a good Methodist man, and comes to 
the prayer-meeting in all weathers, It rained very 
hard the other night, and only two or three turned 
| out—the Squire was among them; and when 
| called on to pray, he began: ‘O Lord, thou hast 
promised that where there are two or three gath- 
ered, thou wilt be in the midst of them. Come, 
we pray thee, and bless this banditti !’” 

The good man evidently thought banditti was a 
little band, and expressed himself accordingly. 


In a private conversation, the late Earl of 
| Chatham asked Dr. Henniker, among other ques- 
| tions, how he defined wit? The Doctor replied, 
‘** My lord, wit is like what a pension would be, 
given by your lordship to your humble servant—a 


good thing well applied.” 
| 





| Hvnpreps were present, but the house was not 
| crowded—for our city churches are rarely crowded 
of a Sabbath afternoon—when the worthy pastor 
perceived that a large number of his hearers were 
yielding to the combined influences of the warm 
weather, a long sermon, and the dinner that came 
between services, and were gradually sinking into 
slumbers. Certainly they nodded assent te all his 
propositions, but still he had his fears that they 
were not apprehending them clearly. He paused 
in the midst of his discourse. He took the psalm- 
book and said, ‘‘ Let us sing one verse of the 853d 
Hymn: 
““*My drowsy powers, why sleep ye so? 
Awake, my sluggish soul! 
Nothing hath half thy work to do, 

Yet nothing's half so dull.""’ 

The proposal to sing in the midst of the sermon 
was startling, but the appropriateness of the words 
to the occasion completed the effect, and fairly 
roused the slumbering people to a sense of the pro- 
prieties of the place. 

The preacher who cried ‘‘ Fire! fire!” was not 
more effective in waking his hearers; and when 
one sleeping-and-waking man cried out ‘‘ Where ?” 
he got for his answer words never to be forgotten : 
| ‘* In hell, for men that sleep under the Gospel !” 





‘*T was dining at a hotel in Philadelphia,” writes 
a gentlemen of Knoxville, Tennessee, ‘and sitting 
| nearly opposite Gideon Henderson, Esq., of this 
| city, a well-known merchant, who was on his semi- 
| annual tour to the North to buy goods. He had 
two young ladies from this State under his charge, 
who were making their first visit to your regions, 
and one of them was sitting on each side of Mr. 
Henderson at table. Directly in front of him sat 
a dandy who, having finished his soup, raised his 
eye-glass and stared steadily, first at one and then 
at the other of the ladies. Mr. H. seized a heavy 
glass tumbler, and I thought was about to spoil 
the fellow’s profile by hurling it at his head; but, 
instead of that, he brought it to his own eye and 
looked deliberately through the bottom of it at the 
top of the scamp in front of him. The attention 
of the company was fixed upon the fellow ; a gen- 
eral giggle began and grew, till he was compelled 
to quit the table and the room in the midst of the 
jeers of the guests.” 


Every day is written this little sentence, ‘‘ Died 
yesterday,’’ so-and-so. Every day a flower is 
plucked from some sunny home, a breach made in 
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some happy circle, a jewel stolen from some treas- 
ury of love. Each day, from the summer fields 
of life, some harvester disappears ; yea, every hour 
some sentinel falls from his post, and is thrown 
from the ramparts of time into the surging waters 
of eternity. Even as we write, the funeral of one 
who ‘died yesterday” winds like a winter shadow 
along the street. 

“‘ Died yesterday.” Whodied? Perhaps it was 
a gentle babe—one whose laugh was as the gush 
of summer rills loitering in the bower of roses— 
whose little life was a perpetual litany, a May- 
time crowned with the passion of flowers that nev- 
er fade. Or mayhap it was a youth, hopeful and 
generous, whose path was hemmed by flowers, with 
not a serpent lurking underneath ; one whose soul 
panted for communion with the great and good, and 
reached forth with earnest struggle for the guerdon 
in the distance. But that heart is still now; he 
“died yesterday.” 

** Died yesterday.” A young girl, pure as the or- 
ange-flowers that clasped her forehead, was strick- 
en down as she stood at the altar; and from the 
dim aisles of the temple she was borne to the “ gar- 
den of the slumberers.” A tall, crowned man, girt 
with the halo of victory, and at the day’s close, 
under his own vine and fig-tree, fell to dust even 
as the anthem trembled upon his lips; and he, too, 
was laid ‘‘ where the rude forefathers of the ham- 
let sleep.” An ancient patriarch, bowed with age 
and cares, even as he looked out upon the distant 
hills for the coming of the angel host, sank into a 
dreamless slumber, and on his door-post is writ- 
ten, ‘‘ Died yesterday.” 

‘Died yesterday.” Daily men, women, and 
children are passing away, and hourly, in some 
grave-yard, the soil is flung upon the dead. As 
often in the morn we find some flower that blushed 
sweetly in the sunset has withered up forever; so 
daily, when we rise from the bivouac to stand 
against our posts, we miss some brother soldier, 
whose cheery cry in the sieges and struggles of 
the past has been as fire from Heaven upon our 
hearts. 

Each day some pearl drops from the jewel thread 
of friendship—some lyre to which we have been 
wont to listen has been hushed forever. But 
wise is he who mourns not the pearl and music lost ; 
for life with him shall pass away gently, as an east- 
ern shadow from the hills, and death be a triumph 
and gain. 


Proressor Park, of Andover, being at Plym- 
outh in warm weather, was lodged in a bed that re- 
sembled Pekin in being more populous than com- 
fortable, and he remarked in the morning that he 
never before knew what was meant by “ live geese 
JSeathers.” 


For a specimen of Wisconsin officers, a corre- 
spondent away out there sends us a sketch of Tom 
Noyes, the Sheriff, a rough original character, of 
no education, He had always lived on the border, 
and knew nothing of the forms of law. But when 
he was called on to serve a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
he told the applicant ‘‘ that wa’nt the kind of thing 
for him, but he would issue a writ of ram damus 
that would take the feller just as well where he 
wa'nt as where he war!” 

Judge Gosh, when he was on the bench in the 
same county, used to keep the court-room in a per- 
fect uproar by his mock majesty and outlandish 





sayings. On one occasion a couple of lawyers got 
into a hot discussion on some point of law, when the 
Judge rose, with all his dignity hanging on him, 
and stopped the mouths of the disputants by say- 
ing: “If the Court is right, and she thinks she 
are, why then you are wrong, and she knows you 
is. Sodry up!” 


FrepErRIck THE GREAT was always very fond 
of disputation; but as he generally terminated the 
discussion by collaring his antagonist and kicking 
his shins, few of his guests were disposed to enter 
into the arena against him. One day, when he 
was even more disposed for an argument, he asked 
one of his suite why he did not venture to give his 
opinion on some particular question. 

«It is impossible, your Majesty,” was the reply, 
‘*to express an opinion before a sovereign who has 
such very strong convictions, and who wears such 
very thick boots!” 


Tue recent stir in our sister city over the river 
on the Sunday rail-car running, brings to mind an 
authentic incident in the life and experience of the 
celebrated and Honorable Harrison Gray Otis. 

He was traveling in the State of Connecticut. 
It was before railroad-cars had begun to break 
men’s bones or Sundays. He had an important 
cause to argue in Boston on Monday, and hav- 
ing been detained in New York until Saturday, he 
left that city in his gig, rode on till late Saturday 
night, when he put up at a New England village 
inn, and resumed his journey Sunday morning. 
He had rode but a few steps from the tavern be- 
fore a grave personage, known as a “‘ tiding-man,” 
stepped up, took his horse by the head, and coolly 
informed Mr. Otis that he was arrested for travel- 
ing on the Sabbath, and must proceed with him to 
the jail! Mr. Otis replied: 

“ Sir, I respect the day and the law; but I shall 
be obliged to break your head as well as the Sab- 
bath, if you do not let me quietly go on my way.” 

But the officer was not to be bluffed off in this 
manner. He said he knew his duty, and should 
doit. Mr. Otis then drew out from his portman- 
teau a volume which the official recognized as the 
Statutes of the State, and remarked very blandly, 

“Well, my friend, it won’t do any hurt to look 
at the law a little.” 

“Oh no,” said the tiding-man ; “‘ you will find 
it all there.” 

Mr. Otis read aloud, “If any person shall be 
guilty of Sabbath-breaking as aforesaid, it shall 
be lawful for the tiding-man to arrest and stop 
him ;”’ and then he added, “‘ The law is against 
me; I must submit.” 

‘* Well, then,” rejoined the tiding-man, “ you 
must make up your mind to quarter in the lock- 
up till to-morrow; so, if you please, we will ride 
back together.” 

‘Oh no!” retorted Otis, “that will never do. 
I don’t intend that you shall ride back, or any 
where else with me, to-day. The Statute reads, 
mind you, that you shall arrest and stop; that’s 
all. You can stop me as long as you please; but 
that is the extent of your power. The law says 
nothing at all about your carrying me off to the 
lock-up, nor of your riding in my gig on the Sab- 
bath either!” 

It was a very stormy day. The poor tiding- 
man was already completely drenched; and the 
prospect of standing by the gig all day and night 
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in a muddy road was by no means either pleasant 
or compatible with the dignity of his office. 

Mr. Otis again repeated with entire composure, 
“T still wish you to consider, Sir, that I am your 
prisoner—for so reads the law; nothing more. You 
can go back if you please, but I intend to stop 
where I am.” 

So saying, the old lawyer drew his cloak around 
him, and made preparations for a quiet snooze till 
Monday morning, if the tiding-man maintained 
his watch until that far-distant day. The poor 
fellow looked as blue as indigo, and really felt 
quite as uncomfortable as a young gosling in a 
shower. He gazed a moment or two upon the 
composed expression of the sheltered and compla- 
cent lawyer, and without saying a word—for his 
feelings were too big for utterance—he relinquished 
his prey, and went home to meditate on the mys- 
teries of the law and the plainer precepts of the 
gospel. 

Mr. Otis lingered just long enough to permit the 
officer to get fairly around the corner, and then he 
proceeded on his journey, getting out of the State 
as soon as possible, lest he should not so easily get 
out of the hands of the law if he were caught again. 





WaALrter Scorrt was not exempt from the perse- 
cution of literary bores. ‘‘One morning,” said 
Scott, ‘‘ I opened a huge lump of a dispatch with- 
out looking to know how it was addressed, never 
doubting that it had traveled under some omnipo- 
tent frank, like the first lord of admiralty’s, when, 
lo and behold! the contents proved to be a manu- 
script play, by a young lady of New York, who 
kindly requested me to read and correct it, equip 
it with prologue and epilogue, procure for it a fa- 
vorable reception from the manager of Drury Lane, 
and make Murray or Constable bleed handsome- 
ly for the copyright; and, inspecting the cover, I 
found that I had been charged five pounds odd for 
the postage. This was bad enough; but there was 
no help, so I groaned and submitted. A fortnight 
or so after, another packet, of no less formidable 
bulk arrived, and I was absent enough to break its 
seal too, without examination. Conceive my hor- 
ror, when out jumped the same identical tragedy 
of the Cherokee Lovers, with a second epistle 
from the authoress, stating that, as the winds had 
been boisterous, she feared the vessel intrusted with 
her former communication might have foundered, 
and therefore judged it prudent to forward a du- 
plicate! !!” 

One of the comic papers revives an old story 
that is better now than it was before these days of 
spirit-seeing and hearing. It seems that an old 
sea-captain, who had retired from service and was 
living on a farm, had a wild harum-scarum neph- 
ew living with him. He could never drive or 
frighten said nephew to do any thing in its proper 
time. Among the rest, he could never get him to 
drive the cows up to milk before dark—he had to 
drive them up from a back pasture through the 
sugar-bush. Finally, the captain asked the lad if 
he was not afraid to go through the woods in the 
dark. 

‘*Fraid! What isthat? I never seen afraid,” 
replied the boy. 

‘Well, never mind, my lad; you will see one 
some of these nights, if you do not get the cows up 
before dark,” said Cap., meaningly. 

That night the boy played until dusk before he 








went after the cows as usual. The captain took 
a sheet and followed him. Now the captain had 
a tame monkey, who saw the performance, and, 
monkey-like, took a table-cloth and followed the 
captain at a respectfukdistance. The captain went 
into the middle of the woods, where there was a 
big log by the side of the path. Going to the fur- 
ther end of it, he wound his sheet around him, got 
upon it, and stood still. The monkey got on the 
first end without noise, and did the same. So the 
parties stood when the boy came whistling along 
with his cows. They shied a little upon seeing 
the ghosts, which caused the boy to look ahead. 

“Hello, what is that?” he shouted ; ‘‘ by golly, 
I guess it’s afraid |” and then, spying the monkey, 
he sung out, ‘‘by Jerusalem, if there aint two 
fraids—a big fraid and a little fraid!”’ 

This caused the captain to look around, when 
he saw, for the first time, his ghostly companion. 
He thought it was a fraid sure enough. The old 
captain streaked it for home, the monkey chasing 
him, and the wicked nephew clapping his hands 
and shouting, “‘ Run, big fraid, run, or little fraid 
"ll keteh you!” 





A “Frornk” young gentleman, in turning swift- 
ly on his heel, ran his head against a young lady, 
He instantly put himself in a position to apolo- 
gize. ‘Not a word,” said the quick-witted maid- 
en; “it isn’t hard enough to hurt any body.” 
The coxcomb frowned, and vanished. 





Wao can forbear his tenderest sympathy with 
Monsieur Fricandeau, of Philadelphia, who was 
brought up before the Court of the Quaker City 
for assaulting a German fortune-teller by the name 
of Mitnacht, to whom the worthy Frenchman ap- 
plied for help to find a little friend of his who had 
gone astray. But let him tell his own story: 

‘*T ’ave lost my leetle dog female Heloise; I 
heard Monsieur Mitnacht knew something about 
every thing, and I go to him and say—‘ Sare, I vill 
give you one dollare if you vill tell me my He- 
loise’s fortune, and vare I find her.’ He say 
‘Vat is dat Heloise? is she your vife?’ I say, 
‘No; but I lufs her much better dan six, seven 
vifes, or I vould not give you one dollare for bring 
her back.’ Den he say, ‘You must tell ven He- 
loise vas born, and I kalkilate her nativitee.’ So 
I tell him all dat, and pay him ze dollare, and he 
make figure on ze paper, and tell me Heloise vas 
gone wid an autre man, and vould come back 
nevare no more. And I ask him vat dat toder 
man vould do vid Heloise—vould he make sas- 
sage? He say No, he vould marry her ven he got 
toder side of ze vattare. Den I laugh, he! haw! 
and tell him Heloise vas von dog female. So he 
got mad, and call me von French homebug, and 
say I vant to cheat him, and vy I not tell him 
sooner dat Heloise vas not von voman. I say, 
‘Vy ze star no tell you dat? You ’ave got my 
dollare on ze false pretense, and [ vill give you 
ze law tout suite.’ Den ve make ze fight, and he 
‘ave call ze vatch, and zey have put me in ze dark 
cellare ; and I ’ave done nothing for break ze law, 
only ' broke ze head of ze rascale star man vot sheat 
me,’ 

It appeared that M. Fricandeau had been sharp- 
ly dealt with, and had suffered enough by the loss 
of his dollar and night’s imprisonment. So the as- 
trologer’s complaint was dismissed, and M. F. was 
set at liberty. 
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The Dissipated Elep 





hant. 











The Elephant as one of the B’hoys. 














The original Elephant in two Acts. 
He is supposed to be standing on his Trunk and sitting on his Tail (never before attempted by 
any Elephant). 





Foshuns for Anguet. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropir, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voie 


from actual articles of Costume. 


Ficures 1, 2, anp 3, MorntnG Toi.et, Boy’s axp Grrw’s Dress. 


HE Morstne Dress given in our illustration is | ments the front of the skirt. The basque is deep, 
of jaconet, but it can be made of any material. | and a bow with ends adorns the waist. The sleeves 
The lace bretelles are bordered with neat white but- | are headed with a box frill, with a reversed box 


tons. The lace, folded in descending plaits, orna-| plait, and have cuffs turned back. We have seen 














1S? 

a carriage dress of similar fashion of glacé. This, 
however, had two breie/les—the upper one, narrow- 
ed to a finger’s width at the waist, and studded 
with buttons through the middle, was edged with 
Alencon point lace upon both sides of the barbes. 
The bell-shaped sleeves were also edged with lace. 
Veuds of white satin ribbon were placed upon the 
right side between the folds of the lace, and simi- 


Ficure 56,—Unpress Cap. 
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lar neeuds, graduated in size, ran up on each side. 
We may add, in general, that patterns inwoven 
in the tlounces upon the sides of the dress are quite 
| fashionable ; and that passamenterie trimmings re- 
tain their favor, 
| The Boy’s Costume consists of a jacket and 
continuation, of any favorite material. Silks, in 
a small or medium plaid, are becoming. The 
| pants are of English embroidery. The hat is of 
| leghorn, with corn-colored ribbon. Straw caps 
| are also much worn. 
The Grirv’s Dress, which is flounced, needs no 
explanation, 
Corrsvres of trailing grasses, miniature fruits, 
| and the like, are much admired. In the one which 
we illustrate the hair is arranged in broad basket 
| plaits, with a Grecian braid in front. Sprays of 
| convolvulus, with rice ears and leaves, hang droop- 
| ing over the shoulders. 
| The Unpress Cap forms an appropriate adjunct 
to the morning toilet. It is of guipure lace, with 
insertions of Valenciennes. It has long barbes, 
and a bow of broad green ribbon at the back. 
Unper-SLeeves.—Figure 7 is balloon-shaped, 
| gathered into a ribbon of corn-colored taffeta, 
which also encircles the wrist—the point of junc- 
ture being marked with a bow. In Figure 6, the 
broad band of lace which forms the cuff is relieved 
against the sleeve by five ranges of pink satin rib- 
bon, looped. The top one is plain, with a bow 
near the wrist. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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